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Here are your mining paper salesmen — each one of them ready to help 
you increase your Company's sales to the mining industry. Constant contact 
with mining gives these men an unusual knowledge of marketing methods 
and opportunities in the field they serve. This knowledge is at your disposal. 


These men showed many manufacturers how to get started. Perhaps they 
have already helped your company get a larger volume of profits from the 
mining held. 266 Coat Ace and 237 ENGIneeRING AND MINING JOURNAL 
advertisers are today cashing in on sales to the machine-conscious mining 


industry 


You will find them unfailingly helpful as marketing counselors. Each of 
these men has a practical knowledge of . . 


> advertising as an integral part of selling the mining industry 
> merchandising and distribution of products to the mining industry. 
> the application of equipment and supplies in the mining markets. 


These men together with the market research staff and the unequalled 
informational facilities of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, offer 
up-to-date factual data on markets and buying habits that would take tens 
of thousands of dollars to try to duplicate in your company. 


Coat Ace and ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL provide a competent 
organization qualified to work with you in helping to solve your marketing 
problems in the mining industry. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS + 330 WEST 42nc STREET + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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T. R. Produces 
Volume Sales 


Among the 8,500 T. R. 
Advertisers are approximately 
2,000 who use no other media. 
T. R. produces sales for 
these companies in sufficient 
volume to justify their renewal, 
year after year, in Thomas 


Register... exclusively. 


Indisputable proof that 
T.R. produces valuable sales 
contacts at the time buying is 


contemplated. Proof, too, that— 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT HEADS, REPRESENTING 
60% OF THE TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. 5., 
WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 1, 
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Who Designs 
Specifies and 
Installs 

Industrial 


There are ‘wo common de inators to remem- 
ber — if you are after business in connection 
with industrial piping systems. 


First, it takes specialized knowledge to design, 
select the proper equipment, and install a 
successful piping job. The man responsible 
must KNOW friction losses, turbulence, heat 
exchange factors, the action of liquids on metals, 
pump capacities, etc. 

Who is this KEY man? On some piping jobs, 
he is the consulting engineer, especially if it’s 
in a new plant project. In still other cases, he 
is an engineer in the plant with piping his 
specific responsibility. In still other cases, he’s 
the piping contractor. Or it may be (and often 
is) a combination of two or all three of these 
KEY factors. 


Second, these consulting engineers, these engi- 
neers in the plants, these piping contractors — 
all interested in a common objective, all with 
essentially the same problems— have, naturally, 
the same business paper reading habits . . . 


the ONLY Publication Which 
Gives Piping HIGH PRIORITY 


That is why practically this entire purchase- 
control group subscribes to HP&RAC — for 
every month only HP&AC carries the kind of 
pertinent, authoritative information on piping 


KEENEY PUBLISHIN 


AIR 


a) 


Pipes, volves, fittings, pumps, air compressors, motors, 
controls and scores of other products moke up a 


a PIPING — oo market in itself of tremendous size! 


which no man making his livelihood from this 
specialized field can afford to miss. 


You have but to examine any issue of HPRAC 
to see for yourself why those who supervise any 
phase of piping, whether it be industrial piping 
or the piping required in large, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings, consider 
HP&AC must reading. 


Yes, it is within the HP&AC reader group 
that practically all piping, as well as all heating 
and air conditioning jobs of consequence origi- 
nate and are carried to completion. This applies 
to new construction or replacement, alteration 
or maintenance, and any kind of plant, large 
building or special application. 


Write us at Chicago for the facts, or consult 
the nearest Keeney district office: New York, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
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HERE’S PART OF America’s 


Action 


American industry's “Inter-Com System” 


i's the business press — 

‘telling men on the job how to 
manage better, design better, 
produce better, research better, 
sell better. 


Here is one of its greatest members 


_in action —the “‘inter-com system" 


for the electric power industry: 


In just 12 days F. W. Chapman, Superintendent of 
the Commission of Public Works in Greenwood, 
South Carolina, got nine letters from eight states and 
Canada, containing 21 pages of text and four blue- 
prints -- all of it expert technical opinion on the cause 
and solution of an engineering problem. 

Mr. Chapman wrote his problem (concerning the 
grounding of a neutral in a delta-star bank of trans- 
formers) co Electrical World, where it appeared on 
July 17, in “Letters to the Editor.” Readers re- 
sponded, from coast to coast, as the map shows 

Highest industry authorities gave their opinions — 
a general manager, a research director, a system super- 
incendent, etc. In what other way could you organize 


RICHFIELD, UTAH 


JULY ‘18, 


TELLURIDE POWER COMPANY 


| FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


JULY 26, 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


top thinking throughout the country — so fast? 

That's the inter-com systern at work, swift and 
effective, concentrating the industry's vast reservoir of 
knowledge and focusing it upon one man’s problem. 

Multiply that by thousands and you see Electrical 
World in action every week, guiding, correcting, re- 
porting, criticizing and acclaiming — not half so much 
because we are wise teachers, as because we are the 
information clearing house — the central switchboard 
of this particular industry. 

This active, participating interest applies itself to 
your advertising when you make your story useful to 
the man on the job. For action in the Great-Growtlt 
Industry, throughout America, 
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. “INTER-COM SYSTEM” 


TORONTO, CANADA | { | ONEIDA, NEW YORK 


JULY 20, JULY 27 
NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORP. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


JULY 21, 


CONSUMER'S PUBLIC POWER DIST. 
| NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


8 JULY 18, 


CONNECTICUT POWER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA L 


JULY 29, \ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


a a "CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
JULY 19, IV 


DUKE POWER CO. 


l 


Wa 


The author of another Electrical 

World article received letters from BIRMINGHAM. ALA GREENWOOD, S.C. 
utilities and manufacturers in 18 d : JULY 17, 
states, besides numerous phone calls JULY 29, COMMISSION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
and personal interviews. Publishing ALABAMA POWER CO. 
a recent committee report brought 26 ~—__- — go oO 
letters, long-distance calls and per- eT 

sonal visits to the chairman. This ia 

“Inter-Com System" is on the job 
every day, throughout America. 


JOURNAL OF THE GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRY FOR 76 YEARS 
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EQUIPMENT" 


Pay Off? 


THE BACKBONEOF EVERY 
WELL-CONCEIVED ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


IN THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING FIELD! 


Together DOMESTIC ENGINEERING and DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY constitute the 
backbone of every well conceived promotional program in the 
heating, plumbing and air conditioning field. Together they 
offer you your most practical, most economical and most 
effective approach to this tremendous market. Together they 
afford you the only two-way coverage of the important buying 


factors that make up this field. 


ENGINEERING 

ii 

i 

| 
i 

| 

DOMESTIC 
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HOW 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


CAN HELP YOU 


The DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization is presesed to assist you in all 
phases of your marketing problems. Our various facilities are at the disposal of all 
manufacturers usi advertisi space in either DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
Magazine or DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY. These 
include Catalog Preparation and Reprinting, Menufacturers’ Representative Service, Ma 
Marketing and Research assistance, List Rental and Mailing Services and numerous _ 

 @ther functions vital to complete and effective product merchandising. 


‘ 


HAT a business publication can be a vital factor in pro- 

moting the interests of its entire industry as well as the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole, has been demonstrated consist- 
ently and conclusively by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


Year after year, in an industry that has proven a vital one in 
peace and war, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the one publica- 
tion that has consistently led the way in every major movement 
affecting that industry. Through its constructive, far-reaching 
editorial efforts and programs, the Domestic Engineering Dealer 
and the Wholesaler and Manufacturer serving this field are kept 
fully and constantly abreast of developments that are closely related 


to their business activities. AWARDS To © 
As a direct result of its sound editorial leadership, DOMESTIC FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


ENGINEERING has inspired in the minds of its readers a degree 1 

Thirteen times in the past eleven years, 
of confidence which has been equalled or approached by few busi- DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has re- 
ness publ.cations .. . a degree of confidence that is carried over ceived high honors in the Annual Editorial 


into the advertising pages. That is one reason why, when your competition sponsored by Industrial Mar- 
product story appears in this publication, you are assured of its 9 pas - one in this 


acceptance. If you are not entirely familiar with DOMESTIC  ,,... sepresent the two awards received 
ENGINEERING and how it can serve you write direct or... in 1950. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONS CATALOG TORY 
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ATLANTIE 


FISHERMAN 


Provides 
hand-picked, audited 
circulation that blankets 
the buying power 
for fishing vessels 
on Atlantic Coast, Gulf 
of Mexico, Great Lakes 
and 
a highly specialized 

editorial program of 
news and technical 
data, profusely illus- 


trated, that assures 


active reader interest. 


Atlantic Fisherman, Inc. 


Goffstown, N. H. 


New York Representative 
KENNEDY ASSOCIATES 
60 East 420d Street New York 17 


Pacitic Coast Representative 
NOURSE ASSOCIATES 


412 W. Sieth Street Empire Budding 
Les Angeles 14 Seattle 


Member: Controlled Circulation Audit 


ead Nations! Business Publications 
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SNITCHING A RIDE on the “Miss Mary Emma.” Mary Emma tries shifting gears. 


How to Sell Earthmovers: 
Mix Kids and Traxcavators 


lo Tue Eprrorn: This is a story of 
salesmanship and small children, or, let 
us say. of Traxeavators and kids 


lt began on a warm summer night 
when an earthmeving contractor—-an 
expectant father nervously walked the 
streets of Athens, IIL. accompanied by 
a salesman of earthmoving equipment 
The contractor was Armin Reinhardt, 
whe does much levee work and has 
ment excavating The sale sman was 
Harry Herring, of John Fabick Tractor 
Co. St. Louis. The conversation went 
like this 

Mr. Reinhardt: “Sure wish that baby 
would come along. It's our first.” 

Mr. Herring (still a salesman, even in 
dither} 


vou'll have two babies 


the face of this domestx 
“Maybe. Armin 
soon: one in the hospital and another 
in your shed—-a Caterpillar D4-Traxea 
vator. When you buy your next D4, why 
doen't you set up a trust fund for the 
baby’ You could put a certain sum in 
the bank for him every hour the machine 
works 


Two days later-—Aug. 11, 1947—Mary 
Emma Reinhardt was born. On the same 
day Mr. Reinhardt purchased a D4 
Traxecavator from Mr. Herring. Father 
named the machine, “Miss Mary Emma,” 
and began putting $2 in the child's bank 


Letters 


account for every hour the machine 
worked 

The machine, still going strong, has 
worked 2,571 hours and Mary Emma's 
bank account has grown to $5,140! Mr. 
Herring, who called this a precedent, 
now is frequently heard convincing Mr. 
Reinhardt of the benefits of a large 
family —W. K. Cox, advertising man- 
ager, Caterpillar Tractor Co. Peoria, 


Swiss Likes Starch 


To Tue Eprron: We are preparing 
an outline about the different studies 
which have been done about copy test- 
ng. 

We have read with interest your ar- 
ticles in Markxetine of July 
and in this of August about advertise- 
ments which have been studied by 
Daniel Starch & Staff. 

It would be very interesting for us to 
be able to print these same documents 
and we wonder whether it would be pos- 
sible to send to us one or two of the 
stereotypes which are reproduced in 
your reviews 

We await your reply with interest and 
trust that you will be able to give us a 
P. Devarent, publicity 
service des 


faverable one. 
counsel, directeur du 
enquetes, Groupement Romand pour 
l’Etude du Marche, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 


to the Editor 
| 
| F 
‘ik 
—— i 
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right there on the yord line... 


Where you sit counts! On the 50 yard line you see the 
plays better. You enjoy the game more. You like that 
sense of rightness ...that sense of rating the best and having it! 
And that’s precisely the feeling of those who advertise in 
practical builder | You belong... you're right up there with 


the best of them! In short: When you’re in PB, you're in! 


... Want to chalk up a healthy score in the light construction 


industry? Ask any PB representative! 


... Of the light construction industry 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN Reports Handled 


on Warm Air Heating Sales Source of Data: 
in Minneapolis During 1949 All Heating Permits Granted 


by City of Minneapolis Bldg. Dept. 
During 12 Months’ Period 


DEALERS LISTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL VOLUME oe 
Desler Jobs Volume Jobs Volume Jobs Volume Percent 
ers to operate under types of work: 
' 727 ($430,255 40) $172,375 326 $257,880 24 “Gravity Furnaces, Mechanical Furnaces 
2 475° «318,942 163 84,670 3120: 234,272 (which includes Winter Air Condition- 
3 384 259,150 232 152 146,660 52 ing) Steam and Hot Water.” A permit 
4 1e4 151,740 10 5,145 74 146,595 se showing value of job, type of equipment, i 
5 135 = 105,537 46 24,640 89 80,897 62 make, fuel to be used, etc. is necessary 
7 126 -97,560 10 4,260 116 - 93,300 
86,975 76 73,500 74 The records of licenses issued and per- 
$8,965 539 25,585 40 33,380 mits granted thus provide an official, 
10 80 63,860 38 20,520 42 43,340 80- completely factual study of heating sales 
" 74 44,445 36 16,240 38 25,205 82 in Minneapolis. They reveal, without 
‘ prejudice or guessing, the volume of Me 
. 11 dealers — 22% — did over 80% of total volume work done in each type of heating, deal- hy 
‘ ers who sold these jobs, makes of 
2 7) 41,125 45 $ 20720 26 20,405 84 products used. 
3 68 56,195 44 43,085 a7 
68 52,480 34 34,630 89 With the cooperation of Minneapolis’ 
49 42,125 3,510 43 38,615 90 Bldg. Dept., the ARTISAN recently ; 
tabulated for the entire year 1949 this 4 
15 dealers — 30%, — did over 90%, of total volume license and permit information as it ap- 
plies to warm air furnace sales — a 4 
3068 $2,102,200 1,333 $638,150 1,735 $1,464,050 here presented. 
* Winter Air Conditioning Furnaces Note at left that only 11 dealers r 
EXPLANATION: Los column at right above, labeled “Cumulotive Percent” gives (22°) handle 82°° by volume of all 
tor 32% of etc Alshough ie on 70 ew sales — that only dealers 
heoting deolers operating in Minneapolis, as shown above only 50 did any work in handle 90% of the total volume. '¥ 
1949. For the soke of brevity, Declers 16 through 50 are tobuloted in one 


DEALERS SOLD 66 DIFFERENT MAKES — YET ONLY 9 LINES ACCOUNT FOR 


Ouer FO%, A 


8 lines (124% of totol) limes of totol) 16 lines (25% of totol) 34 lines (50% of toto!) 
Sales Soles of Over Soles from 25 to Soles from 5 to Soles of Less than 


100 Furneces Eoch 100 Furnaces Eoch 25 Furnaces Each 5 Furnoces Each 


sin Paid Circulation... 


| ‘in ditoria 
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Over 80% Total Volume 


Our Minneapolis Study further dis- qua 
closes that 66 different makes of fur- 
naces are represented in the total of 3,068 


furnace installations. But, as graphed 


at left below, note that only 9 lines 
(14° of the 66 lines) account for 80‘o 
of che sales. 1 1 


92% WERE “LEADING LINES" 
Interesting, too, is the fact that 92° . 
of the sales made by the 11 KEY dealers Are PAID Subscribers to the ARTISAN 
hese “testing In Minneapolis a total of 28 warm air heating dealers are 
nace lines” . . . 4 KEY dealers selling paid subscribers to AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
a substantial volume in each of several ia 
“leading lines” .. . 7 KEY dealers con- These 28 sold over 2,700 furnaces or 90° of the total 
volume in 1949. This readership includes 10 of the 11 
primesity en ene “leoding KEY dealers, doing more than of the business . 
line. and if you care to check any other market area, you will 
Of the 9 manufacturers getting most find a similar picture. 
of the furnace business in Minneapolis, Yes, the ARTISAN offurs you the most complete cover- 
8 are advertisers in AMERICAN age obtainable of KEY dealers country-wide, plus all other 
ARTISAN. distribution factors vital to volume sales from this great 
warm air heating market. 


PRACTICALLY NO DUPLICATION Beyond question, in the ARTISAN (only 100°0-paid 
book in the field) will your advertising count most. 


One other pertinent fact stands out! 
Despite statements made to the con- e 
trary, the Minneapolis Study shows 
definitely that practically no duplication 
(less than 2°) exists between warm KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 wn. micnican, cnicaco 2 
air and wet heat dealers. Few contrac- 
tors do both kinds of work. Air Conditioning Headquarters 
Obviously then, if you’re after warm ALSO PUBLISHERS OF HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
air heating business, your entire adver- 
tising effort belongs in a strictly warm 


air book. 


{Write for Complete | A™| 


Naturally, this Keeney ad can carry 
only the highlights of the Minneapolis 
Study. The complete record (14 
pages) contains much additional im- 
portant market data. Write for your 
copy today. 
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How to Hold a Phone 


To Tue Eprror: Now, now, Mr. Edi- 
tor, this writer doesn’t believe that pur- 


chasing agents are so dumb that they 
don’t even know how to hold a telephone 
receiver (See illustration for “Ten Ways 
for Salesmen to Woo the Purchasing 
Agent.” IM, August). 

Besides, with a receiver in that posi- 
tion, how does he know the caller wants 
to make an appointment ’ 

As the Indian says, “How?"—W. F. 
Schaphorst, Newark, N. J. 

4s the editor says, “Ugh!” —Ed. 


HAPPY is the purchasing agent whose 
callers make an appointment. 
Reprinted from IM, August. 


Asks Industrial Show Listing 
in ‘Market Data Book’ 

To Tue Eprror: We have put to good 
use our copy of the 1951 Market Data 
Book. May we suggest that future issues 
list the dates for principal conventions 
in each industry, under the industry 
headings used? This would be of con- 
siderable service to our clients.-Gor- 
pon A. Sprepre, Speedie Advertising, 
Boston. 


[Ad running calendar o/ industrial 
shows is published every month in In- 
pusTRIAL Marxetinc._ Ed. 


Reinecke Names Harshe 


Reinecke & Assoc., Chicago industrial 
designer, has appointed William R. 
Harshe Associates, New York and Chi 
cago, to handle public relations. 


Simmons-Boardman Names Treasurer 


Arthur J. McGinnis has been elected 
treasurer and director, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp., New York. 
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@ Ceramic World” —o booklet” 
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That's Ras Fil , 
and this chart proves that} Today 
as fast as railroads are Modern Railroad 
modernizing, railroad leads the way— 
advertisers are switching Jim, nd leads you tom 
‘0... ite MORE SALES 


NOW TOPS! 


The ONLY Railway publication showing a gain for the 
first 9 months of 1950 over the same period in 1949! 


Based upon figures published 
as of the October, 1950 issue of 


| 
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American Machinist is the place 
to CONCENTRATE IN 1951 


FIRST in Metalworking with the FACTS on the values 
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your advertising dollars buy... 


@ in this FIRST Advertising Research Foundation Survey 
of a metalworking magazine are more facts . . . and the most 
accurate and unbiased facts . . . you have ever, had about 
magazine readership in industry's biggest market. 

A copy of this survey gives you a wealth of information 
about editorial and advertising readership, where and how 
metalworking executives read, and the buying influence of 
American Machinist readers. 

They are all facts you know you can rely on 100%. They 
come to you from the only research organization completely 
controiied and operated by national advertisers and adver- 


’ tising agencies. Everything you want to know on readership 


intensity, color, space sizes, position, and the kind of adver- 
tising which influences your best customers most. 192 pages. 
Ask your AmA§cag, Machinist representative for full details. 


@ This 24-page booklet condenses the most important results 
of the Advertising Research Foundation’s Survey into com- 
pact, easy-reference form. An attractive, exciting, powerful 
story of the great values advertising in American Machinist 
offers, make sure top management men in your company have 
copies of it. For here is proof that “mechanized selling” is a 
sure and lowest-cost road to increased sales. Here is evidence 
that: 


98%, of American Machinist readers turn to the edi- 
torial pages 
95%, turn to the advertising pages 


82%, of American Machinist's 28,000 subscribers directly 
recommend or influence purchases. 


Copies of this booklet are available, at no cost, from your 
American Machinist representative, or write or wire direct 
to us in New York. 


@ This fact-filled, 32-page booklet answers all your most 
important questions about the metalworking market: where 
it is, how big it is, how you can reach and sell it best. 

Data from the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing 
Plants, and from the American Machinist Mid-Century 
Inventory of Metalworking Production Equipment is in- 
cluded, together with a 15-year record of metalworking 
production. Answers to all questions contained in the Pub- 
lishers’ Sales Presentation Outline of the N.1LA.A. also 
included. Full details on circulation, buying influence of 
readers, and the exciting, irreplaceable reinforcement 
American Machinist's outstanding editorial pages offer your 
advertising. 

Your American Machinist representative has copies for 
you, or write to us in New York. 

America’s biggest industry is growing FAST and American 
Machinist .. . by fact .. . gives you top advertising value. For 
more sales in the most important places, make sure you 
concentrate your 1951 advertising in American Machinist. 


American 
Machinist 


THE MCGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 

Member of the Audut Bureau of Circuletions 

and the Associated Bunness Publications 
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Y FIRST in architects and engineers reached per dollar. 


Your building products advertising dollar in 
Architectural Record works harder than in any 
other architectural publication. These two basic 
reasons explain why: 


1. Architectural Record reaches the largest audience 
of architects and engineers ever assembled by a $y 
technical magazine, and reaches them at the : 
lowest cost per page per thousand of any 
architectural magazine. 


2. A combination of Architectural Record and leading vertical 

magazines (to cover your specific interests) will give you more 

effective coverage of more architects, engineers, contactors, sub- 


contractors and owners, at less cost per reader, than will 
any horizontal magazine. 


Start your program for 1951 by making Architectural Record 
the “pivot paper” on your building products lists. 

We'll be glad to supply you with any details you need to help 
your planning. Just call the nearest Record office. eo 


Architectural | 


“workbook 


Record 


first in architect and engineer circulation 

first in preference among architects and engineers 
first in number of advertisers and volume of advertising 
first in architects and engineers reached per dollar 


Milliron’s department store, published 
Westchester, Calif., first pre- 
sented to architects and en- 
in Architectural 

ecord 

Architects: Gruen & Krum- 
meck, Hollywood 


: Julius Shul 


| 
; 1 New York 18, MY. 


BUTTER. CHEESE 
MILK PRODUCTS 


No other industry is 10 consistently pub- 
licized, so rigidly controlled by health 
boards, so widely inspected by the pub- 
lic, and as «@ result so progressively 
maintained as the dairy industry. And 
beceuse milk and milk products are nec- 
essary in the human diet and in demand 
during any economic condition, dairy 
plants are always eager TO BUY... 
ALWAYS ABLE TO BUY. 


WHY OLSEN PUBLICATIONS? 


Each Olsen Publication is tailored to « 
perticular phase of the dairy industry. 
Each hes the largest circulation et the 
lowest cost per thousand. ABOUT 75% 
OF THAT CIRCULATION IS IN THE 
"BUYING ZONE” . . . plent owners, 
managers, superintendents, etc. . . . men 
whose principe! interest is their business 
and how to mate it more profitable. 


That's why Olsen Publications 
afford « plusvalue in reader- 
quality, reader-response and 


reader-purchasting power. 
WRITE FOR MARKET DATA 


THE OLSEN co. 
for the yin 
1445 Sth St, Milwovkee 12, Wis 


Trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry condi- 
tions that may influence industrial marketing procedure. 


Men, Materiel Shortages 
Face Chemical Processing 


Shortages of technical personnel, raw 
materials and machinery make one of 
the biggest problems facing the chemi- 
cal processing field in 1951. This will 
be the prime consideration for manu- 
facturers supplying the industry. 

Trends to continuous processing 
methods still carry on. First, to reduce 
the need for highly skilled help; sec- 
ond, to reduce production costs and 
third, to improve quality. With the need 
for more continuous systems, the field 
is open for more and better continuous 
processing machinery, as well as auto- 
matic control systems. 

Corrosion is an ever-present problem 
in this field of activity and the protec- 
tive coating manufacturers, with im- 
proved products, will find a greater 
need for their words. 

Labor shortages can be solved in some 
cases by greater use of modern mate- 
rials handling methods. Mechanical 
means of handling material in the plant 
tend to offset rising labor costs and man- 
power shortages. 

Due to new developments in the petro- 
chemical field, more synthetics will be 
available. In fatty acid chemistry, more 
derivatives will be forthcoming. Many 
chemical manufacturers who in the past 
have supplied basic raw materials are 
new processing these to make chemical 
intermediates and end-products to in- 
crease profit possibilities. This will 
mean that other manufacturers relying 
on this raw material supply will prob- 
ably set up their own facilities —JoHn 
C. Vaarenr, editor, Chemical Processing, 
Chicago 


Construction in ‘5! Centers 
On Industrial, Power Jobs 


Construction in 1950, measured either 
by contracts awarded or jobs completed, 
will break most existing reords. In 1951, 
despite credit controls and limitation 
orders, it will be down less than 20% 
from this year’s all-time high. Most of 
the drop will occur in housing. Heavy 
construction will take up most of any 
slack that occurs by a shift to defense 
building 

The shift is already apparent. By 
October, housing contracts were down 


65% from June's peak rate, which was 
double the June, ‘49 figure. In contrast, 
October industrial building contracts 
totaled $235,000,000, the third month in 
a row that they had topped $200,000,000. 
Through July, the monthly average 
had been but $98,000,000. 

The somewhat dizzy heights at which 
construction operated in 1950 can be 
seen clearly from Engineering News- 
Record’s figures—which cover heavy 
building work plus mass housing. 

This total will top $11 billion as com- 
pared to the previous record in the 1942 
war year of $8 billion. About $4.5 bil- 
lion will be spent in 1950 on mainte- 
nance and repairs of existing structures, 
so that a grand total of $15.5 billion will 
have been spent for materials, equip- 
ment and labor in this segment of the 
industry. The Department of Commerce 
estimates that all construction—includ- 
ing single family dwellings now in- 
cluded in ENR figures—will total $27.37 
billion. 

Construction in 1950 scored: the 
largest year—by a large margin—for 
private housing, for highways, for in- 
dustrial building and for pipelines. It 
was also the highest year for construc- 
tion costs, and more construction equip- 
ment was bought than in any previous 
12 months. 

In 1951 the emphasis will be on in- 
dustrial building and power facilities, 
both steam and hydro. Atomic energy 
plants, highways, schools, hospitals and 
essential works in the field of sanitary 
engineering will also be built in large 
quantity. Pipelines may or may not be 
able to hold up to record mileages in the 
face of steel shortages. Costs will con- 
tinue to rise until there is effective price 
and wage control. As measured by 
ENR's construction cost index they are 
now at an all time high—5 times the 
1913 level and more than 2 times 1939 
costs.—Watpo G. Bowman, editor, En- 
gineering News-Record, New York. 


Plomb Tool Names Rich 

Lawrence M. Rich has been appointed 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, and 
will direct all sales and related activities 
for ‘Proto’ tools. He will also supervise 
sales operabons of the company's sub- 
sidiaries. 
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Suen of Editorial Quality and Reader 


Interest that Build Sales for you in the 
3 billion dollar Pit and Quarry Industries 


Wigh Renewal Percentage 


8] 70 Proving editorial quality and high reader interest—giving 
e readers a balanced magazine, an indispensable tool that 


Pit and Quarry's producer-subscribers need to successfully 
operate their business. | 


Highest Subscription Price 


Year after year more of the top men in the Pit and Quarry ia 
industries pay more money to read PIT AND QUARRY i 
than any other paper in the field. They buy it strictly on =f 
editorial merit. 


14,363 PIT AND QUARRY gives you the largest audience of the 


best buyers of your products—quality circulation built 
over the years without high pressure or premiums. 


Another big year for } 
equipment sales. . . | 


The Pit and Quarry industries are going full blast becouse of the heavy eo] 
demonds for their products—sond, grovel, crushed stone, lime, coment, i {| 
gypsum, etc. The market for your equipment ix wide open—now and | 
for yeors te come. Again in 1951, your best medium for selling these | ois 
industries is PIT AND QUARRY. ey} 


First in the Field... 


in total peges of edvertising 
in total aumber of odvertisers 
in number of es:clusive advertisers 
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LOOKS FOR TROUBLE... 


Everywhere in industry you'll find a certain fellow who tracks down trouble 
all day long . . . his job is to keep his plant operating. 


He makes power and applies it... he keeps machinery working right. 

Key man? Just consider: a manufacturing plant can’t produce a thing unless 
the wheels are turning . . . big buildings, hotels and hospitals just 

couldn't run without his (power) services. 


Yes, his responsibility’s big — his influence widespread. With 

his equipment all over the plant, you'll find him in any nook or cranny 

solving maintenance problems, looking for trouble . .. and he's always looking 
for new ideas, new tools, new products to assure 

uninterrupted operation. 


That's why more and more advertisers are using OPERATING ENGINEER to reach 
the only industrial magazine audience of its kind: more than 26,000 practical, 
trouble-shooting, operating engineers. They're a great big part of the 

big power market. 


You have a fresh, new selling opportunity never before available until these 
important engineers set a new record for reader demand: no other 
industrial magazine ever gained so large a paid audience so fast! 


Now you can reach this unduplicated audience of busy, alert engineers. 

They read O.E. with high preference, because it's the only 

magazine completely devoted to their everyday plant-running problems . . . and 
presented co them with a unique picture-journalism they like to read. 


From all over industrial America . . . from operating engineers who buy 

a host of products from generators to gaskets, fom packaged 

boilers to packing .. . come hundreds of letters month after month, saying . . . 
“Thanks for a good magazine — it fits my job to a T.” 


Shouldn't your product be known to this responsive, buying audience? 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


| | 

| 

| 
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Santa Claus 


for thrifty advertisers 
in the metals field! 


HERE’S WHY it’s your best buy! 


. Advertising rates are the lowest in the metals 
engineering field. 


2. Home deliveries (17,000 out of 20,036) are the 
highest. 


| 3. Circulation of 20,036 ABC tops the metals engi- 
} neering field. 


4. Being a monthly, Metal Progress gives you com- 
plete coverage in every issue for the year on only 
a twelve time insertion basis. 


5. Being a monthly, you save up to 75% for a full 
coverage, every-issue schedule. 


METAL PROGRESS 6. The life of your advertisement is increased up P 

reaches to 300%. 

THE KEY MEN 7. Readership is the highest ........... 99% | 

8. Advertising influence is the highest... . . 96% 
seeking sources 9. Action on advertising is the highest... . . 78% 


for new and 
substitute metals, 
parts, processes 
and equipment. 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
LARGEST AND LOWEST COST CIRCULATION IN METALS ENGINEERING 
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COVERAGE 


wherever airplanes fly, whenever 
news is born, American Aviation is 
there to speed the facts to aviation 
Men of Decision. The largest and 
finest editorial. team in aviation 
travels more than 200,000 miles 
annually to record the news for 
aviation Men of Decision. Through this 
audience, American Aviation gained 
more pages of advertising during the 
past twelve months than all other 
aviation publications. 


merican 
viation 


Washington, D. 


4 
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RISING TIDE 


OF DOLLAR INCOME 


STARTS FLOOD 


The Wealth of Nations south of 
our border is increasing at inered- 
ible rates, U.S. buying plus their 
own expanded production facilities 
have combined to make those coun- 
tries the world’s best markets for 
capital goods. 

ARGENTINA sells us hides, flax, linseed 
oil and meat to feed our dependents in 
other parts of the world 

BRAZIL. sells us coffee, coffee and more 
coffee, waxes, oils and industrial gems. 
CHILE sells us fresh froite by the ship 
load during our winter season, copper in 


ever increasing quantities and other min. 
eral needs 


The dollars they earn are con- 
trolled and channelled into pur- 
chases, for the most part, of indus- 
trial equipment. Under these con- 
trolk, the largest manufacturing 
industry. textiles, get« the highest 
priority for dollar allocations, 
They average almost a hundred 
million dollars a vear. 


te HERE I$ THE 


MARKET 
9 


rom EXTRA), | 


TEXTILE MACHINERY) | 


SALES - 


And here 


is the journal which 
helps to get them 
economically. 


it sells them because 


it “talks their language.” 


570 Seventh Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Problems 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Setting Next Year's Budget 

| hove been working over budget motters 
for the post several weeks and have been 
torn between the treasurer, who tells me | 
can hove so much and no more and the sales 
manager, who wants to spend about whet 
we have been spending. 

isn't there any way thot | con, without on 
expenditure of too much time and money, 
develop a practical picture of whot we ought 
te do?—Advert Ma 

Your problem is usual with most in- 
dustrial advertisers so you should not 
be unduly concerned about it. No 
doubt you have been planning during 
this year as to what vou would want 
to do in the coming year, so why not 
complete your work on a task basis, 
product by product, and industry by 
industry. When vou finish you will 
probably come out with a budget 
somewhat higher than your company 
will accept 

However, you will see that the ad- 
vertising of one product reinforces an 
other to the point where your dis 
putants may be willing to agree on a 
program. for each product in various 
markets, that will be entirely satisfac 
tery to you and at a price your com 
pany ts willing to par 

If it were not so late, we would urge 
you to spend more time studying your 
markets and the competitive effort 
plac ed im the tm Also we recommend 
spending more time studying your 
products and departments, giving 
greater emphasis to those with the 
best growth possibilities and the best 
margins of pre fit 

Perhaps vou have done all of this 
and, having done it well, need only to 
adjust your task-built program with 
your treasurer and sales manager to 


he all set for the coming vear. 


Don't Neglect a Good 
Will Opportunity 


We spend quite a bit of money odvertis- 
ing our compony ond its products in moge 
tines and by direct mail. We also seem to 
give o great deal of attention to companies 
requiring many sets of specificotions and 


prices, and to « pan with questi 
credit 

However, the good everyday account is 
very frequently neglected. | am sure our 
soles department does not neglect these 
customers and | am sure the salesmen coll 
frequently and opprecicte their business. 
Perhops we should let well enough alone, 
but | wonder if there isn't something more 
that we con do to cement these good cus- 
tomers to us. What do you think? 


—Advertising Morocer 
Many companies have been work- 
ing along the lines of your thought 
and successfully, too. Some companies 
use an off period while others use the 
holiday season to write thank you 
notes to good customers who have 
given them business for many vears. 
There is a great opportunity here to 
differentiate by writing letters that 
seem and are quite personal, even 
though done on a mass production 
basis. So we would recommend that 
you set up a plan to write such letters. 
The response will be very gratifying. 
While you are doing this, do not 
forget a thank vou note to new cus 
tomers, a gesture perhaps more easily 
arranged and greatly appreciated. We 
might comment here that it is quite 
important not to let your work he 
come mechanical because too often 
vou will find that you are thanking an 
old customer for his first order just 
because your billing department made 
a mistake in the name and address 


How to Use Advertising 
in Holiday Seasons 


| notice that some companies use the holi- 
doys to develop a seasonal, timely odvertis- 
ing message. We have never done this 
Could you tell me whether or not it's o good 
practice? 

Some of our people seem to fee! that the 
holidays do not belong to us, do not belong 
in business, and that it is unfair to toke od- 
vantage of them. What are your ideas? 


—Advertising Mo 


It is not easy to use the holidays as 
you say. However, in industrial ad 
vertising one tries to take advantage 
of them. Usually the reaction is not 
good. However. if one remains uncom 
mercial, is thankful on Thankseiwing 


(Continued on page 130 
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the process 


industries 


from the 


“onside” out! 


Your salesmen seldom come to grips with specifying 
teams in the chemical and process industries because 
of the protective hide of secrecy that covers each plant 
in this vast market. Only when interest in your products 
has been created imside these plants are your men in- 
vited to tell their story to the important people who 
“tell the P.A.’s.” 


Your prospects and customers — specifying teams in 
12,000 Dun & Bradstreet company-rated plants—turn 
first and in confidence to their Chemical Engineering 
Catalog, always conveniently at hand in their offices. 
The quality of product information you furnish in CEC 


often determines whether your sales engineers are called 
in for consultations which result in orders. 


In CEC your sales literature stays put every day, every 
month for a full year, within arm's reach of specifiers 
who are responsible for the allocation of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually for new facilities, for plant 
maintenance, and for development and research in the 
process industries. 


Ask your Reinhold catalog representative to explain 
how easily and inexpensively you can get im on a greater 
share of this business by selling within the mulkti- 
billion dollar chemical and process industries market. 


Super-Salesman for sure! 
1950-51 edition of Chemical 
Engineering Catalog contains 
1654 pages of product facts and 
technical data supplied by 466 
leading manufacturers of processing, 
general engineering, manufacturing 
equipment and materials of comstruction. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - 


DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Textile 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW AND FORECAST NUMBER OF 


In the first quarter of the coming year, 
the outstanding opportunity to get featwre-issue lift 
under your message to the textile industry is 


TEXTI LE Worip (FEBRUARY, 1951) 


Reavers have so friendly a feeling toward this feature issue that they call it by 
its first name — the “Annual.” 

It wiil present a concise record of 1950 and a prophetic analysis of 1951. It 
will discuss technology, production, engineering, research, and employee rela- 
tions. It will contain as usual the authoritative economic-outlook story, the 
annual report on purchases of equipment and supplies by textile mills, and a 
summary of international developments related to textiles. These are the fea- 
tures which win new readers every year and make old readers look forward to 
each successive “Annual” with keenest interest. 

Many 1951 projects in the active textile industry will be in the formative stage 
early in the year — so February offers an ideal issue in which to impress those 
hard-to-reach buying influences that must team up on your product or service 
to gain it a place on the purchase order. 

Readers of the “Annual” will be thinking in terms of current achievements 
in products and supplies and their applications. These readers comprise so 
sympathetic an audience for your selling story as to warrant special space for 
a complete sales job. 

Ask the TW representative in your territory for details; or call, wire, or write 
the home office for space reservations. Regular space rates apply to this oppor- 
tune feature issue. Closing dates: for copy to be set, Jan. 5; for complete plates, 
Jan. 12. 


TEXTILE 


A McGRAW-HILE PUBLICATION * 330 W. 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


WAM. G. ASHMORE, Box 1337, Tryon, N.C. 

RALPH |. CHISHOLM, 1427 Stotier Bidg., Boston 16 

M. C. MacKENZIE, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1! (iat) 
A. W. FISHER, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 

H. C. HARVEY, 17th and Sansom Sts., Philodelphic 3 

JOHN G. SABELLA, 1510 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 

J. C. WHITE, JR. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 

J. W. OTTERSON, 68 Post St., Son Francisco 4 

CARL W. DYSINGER, 1111 Wilshire Bivd., los Angeles 17 

J. ALLEN, Empire Bonk Bidg., Dotlos 
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Quality Quality 
“READER ACTION (Performance) 
Quality Superior 
proves “READERSHIP and “ Advertising Values* 


“May we send you PROOF of this quality readership? Write for your copy of “An 
Audit of Readership”... not a “readership study” but an audit of KNOWN reader- 
ship. Address Putman Publishing Co., 737 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY 
BELONGS ON YOUR 
NATIONAL SCHEDULE 


Because... 


by comparison with Fastern of 


Mid. Western industry, the ma ty of 
plants on the West are wnal!l. Many « 
ploy tewer than 100 person H 
a man frequently does severa ’ 
hus company, and he d mrt necd 
cannot ws the how imal 
why that big plants use. His need 
for base informat 1 that fies th 
young, vital, growing section of US 


ndustry, «skeen. WESTERN INDUS 
TRY hills that need That why if 


bek ngs on your natwonal schedul 


Edttorial 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Now compare WESTERN INDUS 
TRY editonal mtent, feature by 
feature, with any other general indus 
trial Magazine, nat « regeonal 
Then you will see why WESTERN 
INDUSTRY is well read why ad 
vertwers in WESTERN INDUSTRY 


have a receptive auchence 


THREE TIMES YEARLY 
we pinpoint our market 


a comprehensive study 
Western 


January Annual 
Review & Forecast 
March Metals issue co -ncides with West 


err Metals yngress 
August Materials covers Western Pack 
Mandiing aging & Materials 

Handing Show 
For the comple 
hbeweht trom WESTERN INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK .frantiin Lyons, Mar 
w m Read Georgetown Conn 
Telephone Georgetown 374 


CLEVELANOBichord C Burns, Mar 
Deerfield Drive Cleveland 29 Obie 
Telephone Tuxedo 5.1848 

CHICAGO-—A C 
3423 
Telephone Brookfield 533 

SAN FRANCISCO—V Dowdle Mgr 
609 Mission Sen Francisco 5, Colif 
Telephone YUben 2.434) 

LOS ANGELES —Jerome Bodgley Mar 
Se. Bronson Ave . Los Angeles 6 
Telephone 2.3125 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


607 MISSION SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 


December 


© Modernization Show, 


A of Disploy 
New Yorker, New York 
January, 1951 
Jon. 8-12 y Automotive Enginee 
A M >» & Ena neering Display 
4 Hote etroit 

Jan. 9-10 iA Hosiery Exposition 
H W dort A ew York 
Jan. 15-18. Plant Maintenance Show, Audi 
toriur veland 


Jan. 16-18. Northwestern Lumbermen's Con- 
Minneor s, Minn 


Jon. 18-25. Nationa’ H ewores Show, Novy 


Jon. 21-25. Not Ass stion of Home 
Builders. Ch 
Jon. 22-25 Industries Exposition, 


Audit eveland 
Jon. 22-26 th Heating & Ventilating Ex- 
‘ ety of Heating & 


Engineers Bellevue-Strotford 


Hotel Ph 
Jon. 24-26. ° thwestern Lumbermen's Con- 


Konsos City, Mo. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4. Transport Vehicle Show, Modi- 


den. New York 


Feb. 5-7. National Electr Sign Association 
ent & Exhibit, Hote! New Yorker 


Tort 


Feb. 5-8. Automotive Monufacturers Acces 


j Palace, New 
Feb. 11-17. M justrio! Exe 
Feb. 18-24. \ Food Brokers A 
Feb. 28-Mar. 2. A y? hemistry & Ag 
test 


Mer. 13-16 te e & Exhibition of Na- 
A "Qineers 
Mar. 19-23. Western Metal Conaress ond 

Mar. 19-23. Rodio £ vering Show, Insti- 
tute of Rod Engineers Conall 
Paloce Waldorl-Astoria Hotel. New 


April 


April 16-17 sphic Arts Conference, 
April 17-20. 20th Nationa! Packaging Ex 
position, Atlantic City 
Apr. 30-May |. Hosiery Industry Conference, 
Hotel. Atlontic City 
Apr. 30-May 4. Knitting Arts Exhibition, Aud 


ty 


Apr. 30-May 4. National Materials Hondling 
sition, International Amphitheotre, Chi 


May 


Ist week, May. America dustrial Art 
New York 


Mey 14-17. American Mining Congress— 
a 4 


M } vent Ex tion, Audi 
torium, Cleveland 
May 20-23 f Machine & Equipment 
¢ fo Rea t Armory 
New York 
May 23-24. Americo ety { 
May 28-June 8. Conadien Internat 
Foir, Toront 


May 30-Sept. 9. World Transportation Foir, 
Sento Anita Park. Ar . 


June 3-6. Notional Ass ation of Purchos 
ng Agents “Inform-A-Show.” New York. 
June 11-15. Ame n Medical Association 
ane City 


June 25-28. American Electroglaters ety 


el 
June 25-28. Automot Accessory Exhibit 
N 
September 
Sept. 3-7. American Chenico ony 
bilee. New York 
Sept. 8-23 ternat Trade 
Sept. 10-14 sth Not | Instrument Con- 
e ‘ Evhik nent — 


Oct. 9-11. Elect 31 Progress Show. Conven- 

tien H Philadephic 

Oct. 9-12. Nor A stion of Housing 
Ficials. Statler Hotel, Washington 


Oct. 15-19. Notional Metc! Congr Ne 
Oct. 21-24. Notione titute of G 

Oct. 22-24. Nationa! Electronics Conlerence 


Edaewoter Beach H 


November 


Nov. 5-9. All-industry Refricerction & Air 


nditioning Exc hicago 
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ning, 


Lock tor River pile 


to 
Service 
1920 Thirty Yeors? 


Contractors 


Advertiser preference can only be caused by reader prefer 
sock 


ence. And this reader preference is the result of a balanced 
editorial recipe, including: 


, + Firmly believing in staff-written reports, 
Proj ects. CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY sends 
its own editors out to the construction job. They take their 


own photographs and write their articles from first-hand 
ee unbiased knowledge of the project. 
o ond concrete a Month after month, ly € more 
A STEEL Products: product news than any other magazine in the 


field, important reading in the highly mechanized construc- 
tion industry. 


People: People like to read about people, and they find 


lots of personnel news in “Distributor Doings." 
“Portraits in Print’ and other news of active construction 
men are also featured in each issue. 


‘y+ Where have we been and where are we 
Perspective: wer 


? No pat answers these days, but 
each issue carries “News and Views” on trends in the 

Over thet tee 


construction industry, plus feature articles on major 
developments. 


This balanced editorial recipe has made CONTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS MONTHLY preferred by more advertisers than any 
other monthly in the field. And more exclusive advertisers. 
Like a copy? Address 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


the NEWSpaper of rope and hea 


vy construction 
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through the 
to the 


contractor 


That's the way most sales are made in the 

plumbing-heating industry. 

Of course, we reach wholesalers, Our circulation includes every 
full-service wholesaler in the United States._-1,916 monthly. 

But our editorial pitch is exclusively at contractors, 

of whom we reach 23,373 monthly. 

Wholesalers “handle” our book, but we “sell” it to contractors. 

How similar to your own sales practices! 

Getting the jobber to “handle” is essential, but the big, continual 

job is to encourage sales on the retail level. That's the source of production 
volume, the source of profits. Even though all your output is paid 

for by jobbers’ cheeks, jobbers don't sell. Jobbers handle. Contractors sell. 
We remind you of this because PLumaive & Heatine Business advertising 
space is the most economical means of stirring up retail activity on your products, 


if they are in the plumbing, heating, appliance or air-conditioning line. 


@ PLUMBING: HEATING BUSINESS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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705 DISTRIBUTOR SALESMEN 


keep CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT magazine 
in the hands of ever-moving buyers 
all over the map! 


EACH DO! merks the location of leoding 
construction equipment distributor 
tion whose salesmen ore CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT Megerine'’s circuiction builden. 


Only the construction equipment distributor's sales- 
man koows where and when active construction 
equipmerit buying is done. His job depends on it. 
What's more, he stays close to the buyers on the 
“firing line,” ready to help in any emergency. 
These aggressive salesmen see to it that CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine reaches every 
worthwhile buyer io their territories. Distributors 


America’s Fastest Growing Trade Magazine 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd Street ° New York 17, N.Y. 
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pay for every copy to help their own selling effort 
... make sure each one does a workmanlike job. 

When you advertise in CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT you put every sales message “on-the-job” 
where actual buying decisions are made. 

No wonder CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT mag- 
azine draws amazing sales response. No wonder it 
is America’s fastest growing industrial magazine. 


onstruction Eauipment 
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It's easier to sell materials, 


parts and finishes in 


Materials Methods 


\g  Forin MEM more than 18,000 paid subscriber s 


with the materials problems of product design 


manufacture. 


In Materials & Methods, your sales messages receive the high-interest readership of 


& 


; the largest concentrated materials-specifying audience in the world. More than PRODUCT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES * 
a 18,000 materials engineering men subscribe to M & M because they want help with served by MBM 
the materials problems of product design and manufacture. They want your prod- Automotive products and parts a 
uct story if it deals with materials, parts or finishes. ~ 
In the hard goods or product manufacturing industries, the materials-specifying schinery cod 
function is exercised within 5 Technical Title Groups: — lastuments - . 
Electrical and appli 
Technical Management Men - Engineers Designers 
Metallurgists Plant Production Men ~ 
Not ail the men in the above five groups are engaged in materials engineering. The = elie aol . 
men who do perform the materials engineering function find M & M indispensable. t 
It is their sole source of authoritative editorial content devoted exclusively to help- : 
ing them solve the materials problems of product design and manufacture. ; 
You can sell materials, parts and finishes more economically in Materials & Methods f 
—where you buy on/y the attention of materials engineering men. me 
Materials & Methods | 
at The Magazine of Materials Engineering 
place A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
Be 4 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Philadelphia + Cleveland + Chicago * Dallas 
Los Angeles * San Seattle 
i 322 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, December, 1950 
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Venders, Try-It-Yourself 


Introduce Shakeproof’s New Keps 


How to make known a new industrial product 


By BOB AITCHISON 
Editor 


SHAKEPROOF, Chicago manufac- 
turer of fastening devices, used three 
sure-fire trade show exhibit tech- 
niques to introduce Keps, a newly de- 
veloped pre-assembled nut and lock 
washer. 

The three techniques applied to 
special exhibits last month in Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Chicago were, 
(1) sampling, (2) guest participation 
and (3) exhibition of product appli- 
cations. 


SAMPLING—Shakeproof distributed thousands of Keps by 
means of this six-sided help-yourself vending unit. 


The product was effectively sampled 
by means of a six-sided, automatic 
vender. Guests could examine and 
help themselves to six different types 
or sizes of Keps—take samples “home” 
to their engineers and designers. 
Special plastic carrying-bags were pro- 
vided. 

Shrkeproof did not overlook the 
audience participation technique. 

A special “test” table permitted cus- 
tomers and prospects to try the prod- 
uct for themselves on threaded studs 
mounted in base plates. Easy-to-read 
poster style signs told how to use 
Keps-—listed advantages. 


GUEST PARTICIPATION—At 
could “try” Keps on threaded studs mounted in base plates. 


DECEMBER, 1950 


Many advertisers are content to let 
descriptive literature tell of the prod- 
uct’s application—but not Shakeproof. 
Advertising Manager R. M. Wall, 
took the time and trouble to round up 
some 20 different products using Keps 
in the assembly products 
such as television loud speakers, ter- 
minal boards and tail light assemblies. 
Thus, prospects and customers could 
see first hand how Keps have been 
and can be used. 

One of the main features of the ex- 
hibit was a king-size model of the 
product (six feet high) which served 
as a theatre—where a 30-frame color 
slide film told the story of the prod- 
uct’s advantages. 


process 


Focuses Attention 
All units of the Shakeproof exhibit 


were backed-up with natural-colored 
birch slat panels rather than multi- 
colored bright backgrounds often 
used by exhibitors—which tend to 
divert attention from the product 
rather than to focus attention to it. 
The company’s agency, Waldie & 
Briggs. Chicago, and Olson Designers 


(Continued on page 134) 
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What to Do about a Trade Show 


before You Call the Exhibit Builder 


Study the retailer . . . and reform. 


By WILLIAM F. WEIMER 
Advertising Manager 
Rockwell Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh 


INDUSTRIAL SHOW exhibitors have 
something to learn from modern re- 
tailers—the bright boys of Lord & 
Taylor, Marshall Field and the 
Emporium. 

Executives of these noted stores 
know the difference in results be- 
tween (1) merely leasing a store and 
moving in with the merchandise, and 
(2) analyzing the merchandise, prof. 
it margins, neighborhood and shopper 
habits, and then planning the store 
around the merchandise. 

Walk through a successful retail 
shop, imagine the store as four barren 
walls and an empty floor, and think 
about why the owner selected the 
window treatments, the entrances, the 
fixtures, the product accents, and the 
behavior of the sales personnel, as 
you see them in action. 

Then you will have begun to find 
the most frequent errors—yours and 
others’——committed in industrial trade 
show exhibition. 

Between the time that you and your 
sales manager decide to enter a given 
trade show and the time you call in 
your exhibit builder to tackle the 

This is the second in a series ol 
three articles on industrial shows 


problem, there are six basic steps that 
you should have completed: 


Agree with your sales depart- 
ment on the exact manner in 
which the booth will function as a 
sales room-—and to what specific sales 


purposes. 


Analyze the hall layout and se- 

lect the booth or booths (from 
the standpoint of type as well as 
from the standpoint of location) 
which will best fit the type of sales 
job you and your sales manager have 
agreed upon. 


3 List the products, models, op- 

erating exhibits, demonstrations, 
pieces of “pick-up” literature, pieces 
of “ask-for” literature, and pieces of 
“reference” literature around which 
the show will be built. 


Determine for each display 

piece, or product, the relative 
emphases you want upon that item 
and the class of attention you want 
for it. And don’t rate every item as 
Number 1 in importance; the best 
salesmanship is to have only one 
principal target, not more than two or 
three secondary targets, and either 
eliminate the rest or so handle them 
that they seem logically related to the 
principal display idea. 


5 Lay out the exact traffic control 

specifications for the class and 
numbers of people you want to handle 
at each point of interest—and how you 
want your booth guests to behave at 
that point of interest. 


Set an absolute top budget for 

physical booth construction and 
decoration which you will not ex- 
ceed; and indicate whether the dis- 
play is to be largely discarded after 
the show, constructed of elements for 
later use in other shows, or designed 
as a self-shipping unit to be used in 
almost exactly the same style many 
different times at many different 
places. 


When all six of these points are 
nailed—and written—down, the ex- 
hibit builder has specifics to work 
from and can assure the result you 
want. If they are not, he must either 
quiz you for spot reactions or hope 
he can outguess your business. The 
only thing he knows is his. 

With respect to decision No. 1, you 
and your sales manager must deter- 
mine whether you have to stop the 
traffic and command its attention, or 
whether you will be sought out by 
those you want to reach. If you are a 
newcomer to the particular class of 
audience involved, or have new and 
different ideas or new and different 
products to introduce, you will use 
one set of gray cells. If you are an old 
faithful in the trade, and feel that you 
and your men will know a large share 
of the visitors, you will use another 
set. 

Here’s an idea that has helped many 
ad men and sales managers to a clearer 
understanding of how a booth should 
be used and, accordingly, how it 
should be planned. 

It can be said that there are three 
levels of contact with the trade at an 
exhibition booth. First, there's the 1- 
to-l level at which one salesman or 
technical man from your company 
talks about a specific problem or de- 
velopment with a single booth visitor 

just would in the visitor's of- 
fice. 

Next, there’s the 1-to-10 level at 
which one demonstrator or strong- 
voiced showman from your company 
holds a cluster of 10 or 15 people 
in his thrall at once, while he delivers 
his “pitch.” And then there's the 1- 
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to-100 level at which your booth back- 
wall, or a brilliantly lighted revolving 
display, or your temporary movie 
theater, does its work—one Broadway- 
inspired industrial sales element 
viewed at once by the hundreds of 
eyes in the aisles approaching or pass- 
ing your booth. 

Ask your sales manager to name 
the relative amounts of all three levels 
of appeal he wants—in percentages. 
Half I-to-l, a sixth 1-to-10, and a 
third 1-to-100—or what other ratio? 
If he wants to work at the 1-to-1 level, 
you should make the booth more of 
an office than a display. Erect bar- 
riers in front of the conference space 
so that the particular visitors worth 
talking to must literally be brought in- 
to the discussion area. 

If your product cries for demon- 
stration, or you must interpret a 
rather intricate point to large num- 
bers of prospects, work at the 1-to-10 
level and train a young crew of 
“pitchmen.” Put them up on the 
aisle and stage their operations to 
the hilt. 

If you sell at the 1-to-100 level, go 
in for big back-walls, movies and 
elevated displays—-products and mes- 
sages which can be seen and under- 
stood in a split-second from a distance 
of 20 feet or more. 


The best trade show display uses 
all three levels of contact, balanced 
to sales perfection. Plan to hook your 
fish at the 1-to-100 level, play them 
at the 1-to-10 level, and bring them 
to gaff with a specific problem or re- 
quest at the 1-to-1 level. 

In further session with your sales 
manager before you talk to the ex- 
hibit builder, plan the staffing of the 
show. What technical and field ex- 
perts must you have on the scene? 
What salesmen from what territories 
will be there on which days? Will 
there be a company suite at the hotel 
for evening entertainment? Are there 
annual or regional sales meetings 
your sales manager will hold in con- 
junction with the show? And how 
many of your men will be involved in 
the conferences and society meetings 
so often held in connection with trade 
shows? 

Do the sales planning before you do 
the booth planning. 

In selecting your booth space from 
the exhibition floor plan, you have 
much to consider beside the usual 
problems of closeness to entrances and 
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exits, floor-loading, utility-service re- 
strictions, space yet available, and 
cost. 

You have five basic types of booth 
to choose from. Which you choose 
and how you use it are important. 


Full-frontage type (A) is good 
for maximum backwall, easy prospect 
grabbing and close-up exposure—if 
you are on a hot aisle. 


Corner unit (B) gives distance- 
identification in two aisle directions 
and allows for a limited amount of 


cross-booth traffic. 


Island space (C) is better for the 
same purposes but sacrifices back- 
wall area. Backwall is shown on the 
chart by the single line at the back of 
each type of booth pictured. Back- 
wall area, of course, is restricted by 


} 


| 


show regulations aimed af protecting 
the adjacent exhibitor from being 
blocked from view. 

Island space is excellent for the cor- 
ner-demonstration type of show with 
an office or conference element lo- 
cated centrally at the back. 


L-type booth (D) is the favorite of 
many who want the corner action of 
the island type but refuse to sacrifice 
the backwall value of the corner or 
full-frontage type. 


Arcade type of space (E) is per- 
fect for l-to-1 selling, rather unusual, 
and a very good way of working on 
two absolutely independent streams of 


traffic at once, 


A word of warning is in order about 
step five, which you take before call- 


(Continued on page 132) 
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FIVE BASIC TYPES of industrial exhibit booths give you different advantages 
for different kinds of selling and sales problems, as i \ 
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TWO-PAGE, TWO-COLOR INSERT in business papers (left) was the basis of a campaign by 


i Pass & Seymour to introduce several new products. Same art work, engravings and press run were used 
on folder and seli-mailer (right) reducing cost of the over-all campaign. 


How Pass & Seymour Cut Costs 


of a Three-Media Campaign 


By W. D. MOLITOR 


per 


so many things that 


WERE 


could do for our new 


advertising 
Pass & 
N. Y.. manufacturer of wiring devices, 
during that our 
budget didn't look big ‘ neugh 


client Seymour, Syracuse, 


advertising 


After studving the problem we 
found that by using business paper 
inserts to do part of the job, P&S 
could achieve a well-rounded, well- 
integrated advertising program with- 
in budget limits. Here are several 


problems that the company faced 
P&S had several new products to 
introduce. In its business, where the 


products of one manufacturer appear 


... using ‘expensive’ business paper inserts 


to be substantially the same as those 
if competitors, a new product is the 
big chance to steal a march on com- 
petition, and wave the company flag. 
For several months vou can brag 
tbout a new product, and be alone in 
the market with the new advar ages. 

For this reason new produrt ad 
vertising should be done in a big way. 
It is a golden opportunity to tell a 
dramati product story. This seemed 
to call for a heavy and colorful busi 
hess paper campaign. 

Then “too, new products should be 


introduced by direct mail to the 
electrical contractors, to make sure 
that they get the big news, if they 


missed it in their regular business 


public ations . or to add a second 


punch, if they did see our client's 


original message 
The 1,100 P&S electrical distribu- 
should be 


tors provided with new 


product folders to be used as invoice 
inserts, and to hand out in the store 
to stimulate interest in the new prod- 
uct, and to answer queries about it. 
All of these problems are connected 
with the new product phase of the 
campaign. 

We wanted this part of the adver- 
tising to be dramatic, hard-selling and 
well-integrated . . . both in the several 
phases of the new product campaign, 
and in the recognition-and-recall cam- 
paign on the entire line. 

We solved this problem by using 
inserts pre-designed 
thereby giving 
and the economy 


business paper 


for additional uses 
us both the color 
we needed. We designed a series of 
two-page, two-color inserts, with the 
design elements so balanced and ar- 
ranged that the inserts could be con- 
verted, on press. to new-product fold- 


ers and sel{-mailers. 


Unusual 2nd Color 


Fig. | shows the insert as well as 
the two supplemer tal promotions to 
To make the 


insert stand out in each business paper 


which it was converted. 
a heavy-coated stock was used and a 
=e ond color unlikely to be found on 
other pages. On the second page of 
the insert, a large cut-away illustra- 
tion was used with action lines con- 
nected to explanatory sketches for 
added impact and clarity. A familiar 
cartoon, recurrent in the company’s 
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an illuctration for mailing face (Arrow A). Main copy block and logo-type from page one became 


2 SELF-MAILER was sent to distributors. Dotted line shows where page one electro was cut to make 
back of self-mailer. Page two of insert (Arrow B) became inside of mailer 


became outside of folder (Arrow A), with right-hand third becoming cover. Arrow B shows copy 


NEW PRODUCT FOLDER was made by cropping insert electros along dotted line. Insert page one 


block on page one inverted so it folds to upright position across page two. 


separate recognition-and-recall cam- 
paign, was used to associate the two 
advertising efforts. 

This seemed to satisfy the space re- 
quirements of our new product adver- 
tising . now for the support and 
economy. 

Fig. 2 shows how the electros of art 
and copy were cropped and _re-ar- 
ranged to permit a run-on for the new 
product folders. This design and lay- 
out gave us a promotional piece to be 
used by distributors, readily recog- 
nizable as a part of the business paper 
advertising program. 

The piece tells the same story. and 
emphasizes the same features of the 
product, but is in an entirely different 
form serving as a second unit in the 
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effort to acquaint contractors with 


the new device. The piece gives P&S 
another contact with customers and 
associates the new product with the 
complete line. 

Fig. 3 shows how the electros were 
cropped and re-arranged for the con- 
tinued run-on for the self mailers. In 
this one instance, it was necessary to 
hold the press long enough to cut one 
electro, and use both parts, to meet 
the requirements of the modified lay- 
out. These mailers offered a third op- 
portunity to make the electrical con- 
tractor aware of a new addition to the 
P&S line. 

As for economy, consider this: to 
achieve a dramatic impact on business 
paper readers, full pages or spreads 


would have been ‘necessary. Two 
colors and bleed are almost essential, 
and certainly to be desired. By using 
inserts instead of publisher-printed 
space we were able to save the charges 
made by the publications for both 
color and bleed, and the cost of the 
electros usually furnished for two- 
color ads. 

The savings thus made will more 
than cover the production cost of the 
inserts if (1) re-use of the inserts is 
planned in advance, (2) production 
cost on the printing job is allocated 
to all three pieces and (3) if several 
magazines carry the same inserts, 

No hard and fast rule can be used 
about the number of publications 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ADS AND SCORES represent highlights of industrial 
advertising readership as reported by Daniel Starch & 
Stef, New York. Ads ore from the August issues of Foe- 
tory Management & Maint . Machinery and Power. 


Go Beyond your Product and Get Bonus Readers 


Product vs. Benefit 


Which are you selling? 
Your product or the advan- 
tages of using the product? 

Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., 
sold the product-—doubtless on 
the premise that the ad would 
reach a substantial audience 
already sold on industrial 
trucks. Ad offered a picture 
and specifications of each 
truck in Hyster’'s line. Readers 
could shop through the ad 
with something like the satis- 

: faction of a housewife in a de- 
| partment store 

Baker Industrial Truck 
Div.. Baker-Raulang Co. 

i Cleveland, sold advantages 
(Notice headline, backed by 
| strong case-history copy) 


most the same number of | 
Read Most readers (11 and | 
13%). But Baker got bonus 
readers in the Noted and Scen- 
Associated groups. Although worer company 

| Hyster achieved a good, lim- of Kio: 


ited objective, Baker's bonus 
was big, worth getting. 


Beauty vs. Benefit 


Including the handsome, 
modernistic illustration, an ad 
by American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York, was far more 
pleasing to the eye than an ad 
by DeVilbiss Co., Toledo 

But readers of Factory 
Management & Maintenance 
are more interested in spray- 
painting equipment than mod- 
ern art. American pulled less 
than half as many readers as 
De Vilbiss 

This happened despite a 
a good sales argument by 
American which showed by 
diagram how the company's 
Micro-Spray gun produces a 
smoother finish than ordinary 
spray guns. But the modern il- 
lustration, hard to decipher, 
dominated the ad. De Vilbiss 


did better with a realistic IDE Vi LB s= 


phote of the gun in use, “cost : = : i 

cutting” headline and copy 

claim that its gun paints four =. 


times faster than a brush. 
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HOW VS. WHAT—Facts of different kinds were offered 
bs both of these ads by Carpenter Steel Co., Reading Pa., 
and Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Which pulled the 
most readers? For the answer and some reasons why, turn 
to page 128. 


Symbols and percentages show read- 
ership scores for each component part 
of ad. Scores for entire ad are at top. 


—Noted 


fa —Read Most 


—Seen-Associated 


‘What Readership Scores Mean:———————— 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when interviewed, said they remembered 
having seen en od—uhether or not they axocicted the od with the nome of the product or 
vertiser 


SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers who said they remembered seeing the od 
ond associated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 


READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who read 50°, or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO expresses the relationship between the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the coresponding medion average cost for all the adds in 
the same issue. A “Noted” cost ratio of 175, for example would mean that the od “stopped” 
75% more readers per dollar than par for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus o cost ratio above 100 is above overage; below 100 is below 
overage. 
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The news wire services . . 


. what they are and where 


How to Use the ‘Big 3’ to Get Industrial Publicity 


ASSOCIATED PRESS (AP) 


AP serves 1,700 U. S. newspapers, 
1,100 radio and television stations and 
networks. Also serves newspapers 
abroad. Has 100 bureaus in U. S.. plus 
roving correspondents, free-lance re- 
porters and member newspapers. 

Operates national, regional and state 
teletype news circuits and special radio- 
television news circuits. 

Jointly owned by member news- 
papers 


Pictures: AP Newspictures has 


bureaus in major cities. Top news 
photos transmitted by “Wirephoto.” 
Feature pictures handled by AP News- 
| features. Feature and roto pictures 
| handled by Wide World. Pictures sent 
to any AP office find their way to 
proper desk, says AP. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE (INS) 


INS serves 2,600 newspapers, radio 
and television stations and networks, 
and special clients. Includes 600 U. S. 
newspapers. 500 radio and television 
clients. Has 50 bureaus. plus cor- 
respondents, free-lance reporters. Op- 
erates 170,000 miles of national teletype 
news circuits; special radio-television 
circuits. 

Part of Hearst newspaper chain. 

Pictures: International News Photos 
(INP) has bureaus in major cities. 
Top news photos transmitted by 
“Soundphoto.” INP handles both news 
and feature pictures. Special services to 
television offered by INS, INP and 
Television Production, Inc. 

INS allied feature services: Central 
Press Association and King Features. 


By ROBERT MCDEVITT 
and JOHN D. WAUGH 
Pendray & Co 


wow T 


) WHAT IS the most important thing 


for an industrial publicity man to 
know about getting a legitimate news 
or feature story distributed by the 
wire services 

That question was asked an editor 
of a wire service. His answer 

“The publicity man must know that 
l am in the news business—-and if he 
is any good, so is he.” 

That sums it up. Compames inter 
ested in telling something about them 
selves in the nation’s newspapers and 
radio broadcasts without paying for 
the space and time—must make sure 
that (1) what is told makes news and 
that (2) it has national—or regional 
or state— interest, 

This concludes a series of ten arti 
cles by members of the Industrial Pub 
licity Association of New York 


That is the consensus of 15 editors 


and reporters informally surveyed in 
bureaus of Associated Press, Inter 
national News Service and United 
Press—the “Big Three” of the news 
wire services, 

What is more, the editors welcome 
and seek business and industrial news. 


News is their product. 


News Goes to All 


That product—the complete daily 
news report, including pictures, by 
wire, teletype, telephone and mail—is 
obtained from these news services by 
every daily newspaper in the nation 

1.780 of them—and by hundreds of 
newspapers abroad. Other users are 
the radio and television networks and 
stations, several hundred influential 
magazines of general and special ap- 
peal, and other opinion-influencing 
groups and individuals. 

If you want to get the widest possi- 
ble distribution of a news story about 
your company, you will do best if you 
are fortunate enough to land it on one 


UNITED PRESS (UP) 


UP serves 3,200 newspapers, radio 
and television stations and networks, 
and special clients throughout the 
world. Has 162 bureaus, plus cor- 
respondents, free-lance reporters. af- 
filiated news services. Operates national, 
regional, state news circuits; special 
radio-television circuits. British UP af- 
filiate serves Great Britain and Canada. 
UP operates Washington City Press 
Service 


Part of Scripps-Howard newspaper 
enterprises. 

Pictures: Acme Newspictures, af- 
filiate of UP. has bureaus in major 
cities. Top news photos transmitted by 
“Telephoto.” Acme handles both news 
and feature pictures. 

UP Red Letter is clip sheet of features 
and background material mailed daily to 
newspaper clients. UP allied feature 
services are United Feature Syndicate 
and NEA. 


or more of the national news wires. 
A wire service story has been known 
to make the paper after an earlier 
press release offering the same story 
hit the wastebasket. 

The big difficulty for you is that 
you have no control of your story 
once it hits the bureau chief's desk. 
Even if your story makes a trunk wire, 
it may get only as far as Chicago and 
get killed in the bureau there before 
it reaches bureaus elsewhere in the 
country. 

So covering the wire services does 
not substitute for sending your press 
release directly to newspapers. It does 
round out a complete news distribu- 
tion job. If the wire services do not 
pick up your story, your direct dis- 
tribution will give vou supplimentary 
coverage. 

AP, INS and UP all rely upon in- 
dustrial and business publicity as a 
main channel of news. Most editors 
think that this publicity has shown 
improvement in recent vears partly 
in content, but mainly in neatness and 
legibility of material, better pictures, 
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more protessional news form. 

Editors interviewed hoped for con- 
tinued improvements in the news 
value and content of industrial and 
business publicity. One editor sug- 
gested that “industry and business 
should cut the number of releases in 
half, and work much harder on the 
remainder.” 

Our study included a close inspec- 
tion of wire service wastebaskets. If 
by any chance you might have con- 
tributed to the monstrously high levels 
of throwaway material in those ubiqui- 
tous receptacles, a check on some 
elementary rules may be worthwhile. 
Publicity aimed at wire services 


should: 


1. Give all the facts as briefly as 
possible. 

2. Cover only one subject at a time. 

3. Make apparent immediately why 
it is worth news attention. 

4. Be of interest beyond one lo 
cality. 

5. Have a reasonable “today” 
angle. 


Simple enough specifications, every 
one will agree. But honestly now, does 
all your publicity measure up? The 
test, as demonstrated with gestures by 
one editor tearing into his morning 
mail, may be applied by you in the 
privacy of your own office. Dig out 
the last five releases, or mailings. you 
made to the wire services. Judge them 
strictly, in line with the five rules. If 
you have wondered why some of your 
offerings haven't made the grade, this 
test may help to set you right. 


How to Reach Them 


In general the news-gathering fa- 
cilities of the three principal news 
services are alike. The headquarters 
of all three, as well as the headquarters 
of their allied picture and feature 
services, are in New York. 

Other main bureaus, as well as pic- 
ture and feature branches, are located 
in principal cities. From these key 
network points wire service news- 
gathering organizations fan out to 
smaller bureaus, one-man offices, and 
finally to free lance reporters, or 
“stringers” — usually newspaper re- 
porters or weekly newspaper editors 
who cover a locality where a full-time 
correspondent is not warranted. The 
national picture services also employ 
newspaper and free lance photogra- 
phers as stringers. 
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If the local stringer is enterprising, 
never bypass him, especially in the 
event of spot news. For continuing 
all-around cooperation with wire serv- 
ices, however, publicity people are 
advised to get acquainted with bu- 
reaus and full-time correspondents 
nearest their base. 


Try One, then Another 


Try out specially prepared feature 
and picture ideas with one service or 
the other. All of them say that staff 
members are prepared to help develop 
features, picture stories and special 
articles, in addition to straight, fast- 
moving news. At least you can get 
counsel on how to proceed. 

Perfectly good local news, although 
highly important in plant community 
press relations, may not be at all suit- 
able for wire service use, simply be- 
cause sufficient interest in it does not 
exist beyond one locality. Do not 
send this kind of news to the press 
associabions, 

Starting with local news, develop 
the kind of facts, angle and presenta- 
tion that brings out general news in- 
terest. For example, a press service 
correspondent received and discarded 
numerous local announcements on 
suggestion plan awards in a manufac- 
turing plant. Finallv, he asked for a 
summary of the five-year record of 
the plan, got quotes from the manage- 
ment on the value of employe sugges- 
tions, interviewed several money-mak- 
ing idea men. Made into a noteworthy 
report on management-employe rela- 
tions, the story made a national wire. 


A consensus of wire service edi- 
torial opinion on other publicity how- 
to-do-it questions included these 
points: 


Tips from Wire Service Editors 


Handle exclusives carefully. Don't 
play favorites on general news. Give 
everybody an even break. If possible, 
discuss or propose ideas for special 
features with the wire service you 
choose, before preparing the material. 
Special features, unlike fast-moving 
events of today, should be offered on 
an exclusive basis, but don’t expect to 
“buy” space by offering news ex- 
clusive. 


Play up people. Business and in- 
dustrial publicity is criticized for fail- 
ing to relate information in human 
terms. Answer the newspaper reader's 


“so what?” Present industrial spokes- 
men and policy makers as people who 
“talk and act like people.” 

Report effects, results. Each news 
item should report accomplished facts 
or actions, telling the effects on the 
public, or the results people can ex- 
pect. 

Be briej/. Two pages of double- 
spaced copy rate as a long story in 
wire service offices. Keep yours short- 
er than that. Wire service editors do 
not object to, and some strongly favor, 
the practice of putting supplementary 
or background information in a sepa- 
rate memorandum accompanying a 
summary news story. 

Don’t get ahead of yoursel/. When 
announcing new products, new serv- 
ices, new developments, make certain 
they are nationally available if the 
news would lead the public to seek to 
buy or use them. Remember that the 
circulation reached through wire serv- 
ice normally runs into millions and 
covers the map. 

Don't hold a press conference un- 
less the news could not be provided 
fully and accurately in a press release. 
In a press conference, reporters should 
gain facts, slants and individual news 
opportunities—and a useful impres- 
sion of industrial and business man- 
agement people—available in no other 
way. Always have a written handout 
at press conferences giving the back- 
ground facts, and the proper titles 
and names of the participants 

Never fail to invite wire service and 
picture service coverage of any event 


having good news prospects, At the 
same time, send a news release to the 
wire service. Frequently an unex- 
pected big story forces a wire service 


man to cancel an engagement at the 
last minute. 

Pictures of genuine news and fea- 
ture interest are wanted. The need 
for “exclusives” in pictures is very 
real. Avoid covering several picture 
desks with identical photos. Include 
your news release with the pictures. 
When in doubt on handling pictures 
and story separately, send them to- 
gether in one package. “Bureau Chief” 
is a good way to address material 
when you do not have an editor's 
name at a wire service bureau. 

Radio news circuits of the wire 
services are quite distinct from the 
general news wires. News received by 
a wire service office does not auto- 
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What the Advertising Man Can Do 


MANAGEMENT DECISIONS on 
sales and advertising policies have 
been hampered by the on-again, off- 
again Korean war and other world 
trouble spots. 

The question mark over Korea is: 
will there be total war with Russia? 
or something less than total war with 
Russian satellites? or more cold war? 
Apart from the primary problem 
whether we and our society will sur 
vive—-is the immediate practical prob 
lem of managing business and indus 
try effectively today and in the uncer 
tain tomorrow. 

Management-—and its sales and ad- 
vertising managers—now can be sure 
of at least partial mobilization, in- 
creased war production, more con- 
trols, more taxes and what amounts to 
a semi-war economy. 

The change to a semi-war economy 
means many things, including raw 
material shortages, orders pouring in 
faster than you can fill them with or 
without advertising, production eut- 
backs for one company as compared 
with production increases for others 
as they take on government contracts, 
and layoffs in one city contrasted 
with manpower shortages in another. 

In this confusion, what will happen 
to the industrial advertising man? 
Plenty. And it's not as bad as he may 
think. Here are six ways for him to 
help make his department or his 
agency useful: 


@ Help hold customers without 
deliveries 


When you can’t fill your customer's 
orders, it is good business to (1) serve 
him in every other way you can until 
his orders are filled and (2) keep him 
reminded that you are still interested 
in him and want his business when 


that again is possible. 


a2 


in Today’s Semi-War Economy 


By LOUIS BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co 
New York 


Among ways to serve your cus- 
tomer, besides filling his order, is 
showing and telling him how to make 
your product last longer. In the last 
war, many advertising managers 
switched their advertising themes 
from direct selling to this type of edu- 
cational service. The service built 
good will and helped hold the fort un- 
til valves, pumps and other industrial 
products again were available. An ex- 
ample in the consumer field was an 
ad telling step by step how to make 
the Cluett Peabody shirt last longer. 

Another way is to collect, interpret 
and distribute information on govern- 
ment rules, priorities and allocations. 
This makes a hit with distributors and 
their salesmen since most of them do 
not have the manpower to do it for 
themselves. 

One company used its distributors’ 
external publication to publish lists of 
obsolete products on distributors’ 
shelves. Often this merchandise proved 
to be just what someone somewhere 
in the nation needed. 

In the present semi-war situation, 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., now has found itself 
with an influx of twice as many orders 
as it can handle. So, the company is 
using its advertising department to 
prepare a handbook, a copy of which 
will be given to every engineering col- 
lege senior. The book was a long 
term promotional undertaking that 
the company had planned for many 
years but hadn't found time for. 

Ward Leonard turned its entire pro- 
duction over to the Navy in the last 
war, and had to work hard afterward 


to win back customers. The company 
has held its first sales convention of 
distributors and company salesmen to 
discuss how to avoid another postwar 
problem. “Reminder” advertising has 
been given a big role. 


@ Help find materials. 


Advertising has proved its effective- 
ness in obtaining needed materials. 
In the last war, Lyon Metal Products, 
Aurora, Ill, used advertising suc- 
cessfully for that purpose. Unable to 
get steel to fabricate, the company ad- 
vertised, “You furnish the steel and 
Lyon will make the product.” The re- 
sult was enough steel from customers 
throughout the country to keep Lyon 
in business (IM, October, 1949). 

Today industry is badly worried 
about getting steel and most raw ma- 
terials. The consensus is that the short- 
ages will grow worse in the next sev- 
eral months. The alert advertising 
manager and account executive will 
anticipate this situation and will plan 
how he can use advertising to help 
find needed materials. 


@ Recruit workers. 


The advertising department is 
especially qualified to recruit work- 
ers. During World War II, the per- 
sonnel departments of many com- 
panies got so desperate for workers, 
that they went beyond “help wanted” 
classified advertising to prepare radio 
spot announcements and newspaper 
display advertising. Obviously, this is 
a job for the advertising department. 
The personnel man does not have the 
advertising man’s skill or experience 
in printed persuasion. 

The manpower problem in a semi- 
war economy will be tight—and in a 
war economy, critical. In fact, the 
prospects are so serious that several 
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leading business publications are 
urging increased immigration quotas 
to attract more foreign labor here to 
bolster production. 


@ Increase productiveness 
of workers. 


One of the vital, difficult, bet pos- 
sible jobs for the advertising man- 
ager to do is improving morale for 
higher productivity per worker in his 
company. You can’t do it without un- 
derstanding, subtlety and sincerity. 
Without these, you will be resisted by 
workers and unions. 

The safest approach—in fact. prob- 
ably the only one—is stimulation of 
the worker's interest and pride in his 
job. In the last war, Navy industrial 
incentive officers (of whom I was one) 


surveyed thousands of plants to learn 
that lack of interest in the job was 
the major hindrance to productivity. 
The Navy took steps accordingly. 

The story is best told with two ex- 
amples: 

The Advance Glove Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, was fast falling behind in its 
production of gloves for the Navy be- 
cause workers were leaving in force to 
work in plants of seemingly greater 
war importance. The Navy sent a pur- 
ple heart veteran from an aircraft car- 
rier to explain how the gloves were in- 
dispensable in sea fighting. 

The veteran, a chief gunner’s mate, 
donned pair after pair of different 
types of gloves from this factory in a 
graphic demonstration of how the 
gloves were used in batle. For in- 
stance, elbow length asbestos gloves 


Mass Attack >» @4vertising men on « 


Above: 


1) is a growing idea. 


“Idea exchange” feruna, bringing together the agency's 


clients to solve common sales and promotion problems, have been started by Harris 
D. McKinney Organization, Philadelphia agency. Programs include two education- 
al advertising films and informal table discussions with agency personnel as mod- 
erators. Below: A similar stunt was tried by Technical Publishing Co., Chicago, 
publisher of Power Engineering and Plant Engineering, which invited local 
industrial advertisers to a meeting to tackle mutual problems. 


enabled anti-aircraft guaners to handle 
red-hot shell cases. The result: re- 
duced worker turn-over—and no 
workers leaving for “war plants.” 

A manufacturer of ping pong balls, 
Louis Sametz, Inc., Westport, Conn., 
had a worse problem until the Navy 
sent two wounded veterans from a 
nearby hospital to explain that ping 
pong was one of the best means of 
rehabilitation for many types of war 
injuries. When workers learned they 
needn't be ashamed of their jobs, 
they set a production record. 

But each company’s advertising de- 
partment—not the Navy—has more 
time and is better fitted to dig up the 
facts and present them dramatically 
for such an educational task. 


@ Combat absenteeism. 


The same kind of fact-finding and 
educational work can be done by the 
advertising department to combat 
absenteeism. The wide range in 
amount of absenteeism in different 
plants during World War II proved 
that absenteeism could be beat. The 
percentage of workers absent ranged 
from 17% in some war plants to less 
than 1% in others. 

The plants in or near the 1% group 
were those that captured the workers’ 
interest. The major method was show- 
ing to the workers-—-through booklets, 
movies and other media—the relation 
of his job to the end result. 


@ Improve community relations. 


A real chore awaits the smart ad- 
vertising manager whose company 
has no public relations department. 
In a semi-war economy, he can be 
especially valuable in telling the com- 
pany’s story to the community. 

An example of what can be done 
was the exhibit—staged in three 
cireus-tents by an Ohio advertising 
man-—of hundreds of war products 
made from his company’s steel. The 
public, company workers and their 
families were invited, attendance was 
good and local prestige of the com- 
pany—Republic Steel Co., Canton, O. 
up noticeably. 

The advertising manager who can 
conceive and execute such ideas, as 
well as write catalogs, check copy and 
order halftones—will do a more ef- 
fective advertising job and will earn 
great respect from management. 
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Pay your Salesmen on the Hybrid Plan 


. «« for flexibility, discipline, less turnover 


By WILLARD M. FOX 


Director of Morket Resear 
Rem naton Rand 
New York 


SALESMEN SEEM more conscious 
of money and money rewards than 
scientific workers, engineers and sim 
ilar groups who get pleasure and men 

tal stimulation out of their work. This 
is not to say that the rewards of suc 

cessful) salesmanship are financial 
only 

This tendency can be turned to ad 
vantage by making money incentives 
more influential among salesmen than 
among a group that values psychic in 
come more highly than money in 
come, once the basic standard of liv 
ing met, 

Unfortunately, salesmen’s compen 
sation plans often give the men money 
mncentives for doing uneconomit and 
unprofitable things. | know of at least 
two Companies where salesmen were 
being paid for losing profits for the 
stockholders. In both cases it was 
possible to work out revised compen 
sation plans that enabled both the 
salesmen and the stockholders to earn 
more, bree ause the new moentives pre 
moted profitable instead of unprofit 


thle uses of the saleamen’s time 


Don't heep Switching Plans 


It is a mistake to change salesmen’s 
compensation plans frequently. Sales 
mens morale is disturbed, if the sales 
men are asked every « ouple of vears to 
xccept modifications of their con 
tracts, They suspect and sometimes 
their suspicions are correct, that fre 


quent changes mean that somebody 


Condensed and reprinted ny pre 
mission of the publishe r from Willard 
WV. Fex, How to Use Market Research 
for Profit. ¢ opyright, 1990. by Pren 


uce Hall. 
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thinks the salesmen are making too 
much. It is naturally disturbing to 
them to feel that the rules are being 
changed periodically to handicap 
them or to take from them the fruits 
of their past efforts. 

While it is true that basic economic 
changes can necessitate shifts from 
one sales compensation plan to an 
other or to modify an existing plan, 
such oceasions are extremely rare if a 
svell-thought-out and equitable plan is 
adopted and formulated in well-drawn 
contracts. 

Neither of the two basic methods of 
paying salesmen—straight salary or 
straight commission—fits many sit- 
uations. So hybrid is common. It 
takes many forms, some of them ex 
cellent and some that would do credit 
to Rube Goldberg. 


Pros and Cons 


The straight-salary plan has its ad- 
herents and opponents. Adherents 
points out that it frees the salesmen 
from anxiety about meeting their cur 
rent expenses and permits formulating 
their savings and investment pro- 
grams just as any other salaried em 
plove can. Hence, they contend, it en- 
ibles salesmen to concentrate their un 
divided efforts on sales work, just as 
an accountant concentrates on his job. 
The question of increased rewards for 
outstanding effort is answerable 
through upward salary adjustments. 

Opponents of this plan argue that 
the incentive of periodic salary in 
creases is too feeble to be effective 
with many salesmen, and so the sales 
organization is likely to develop a 
group of complacent men who are not 
impelled to fight very hard for addi 
tional sales as long as they are mak- 
ing their quotas. 

The straight-commission plan, like 
wise, has those who believe in it and 


those who see little good in it. Really 
good salesmen like it. | have been told 
by many salesmen who are consistent- 
ly large earners that they would not 
take any other arrangement, because 
they want to be sure of getting what 
they earn and they know that they can 
always earn well. 

The (management) adherents of 
the straight commission plan are, of 
course, right in contending that it 
does give salesmen maximum incen- 
tive and that it permits them to earn 
up to the limit of their territories to 
produce volume. The plan also en- 
ables management to know in advance 
and to budget a fixed amount of each 
income dollar for salesmen’s compen- 
sation. 

Opponents of the straight commis- 
sion inclul‘e some small-minded men 
who object that it permits some sales- 
men to earn more than they earn in 
management jobs. These are the men 
who think and sometimes say that a 
salesman ought not be allowed to earn 
more than x thousands a veaf. 

But the majority of the opponents 
of straight-commission plans are fair- 
minded people who do not object to 
the fact that a good salesman can earn 
a handsome income on straight com 
mission. They feel that the plan is un 
fair and inefficient in that it works an 
undue hardship on the majority of 
men 

The plan asks the salesman to fi- 
nance himself while he is acquiring 
skill and knowledge. The plan denies 
him the opportunity, until he builds a 
substantial volume of fairly stable ac- 
counts, to plan a savings and invest- 
ment program or even to budget his 
Income and expenses 

Hence. the plan keeps salesmen in 
a state of constant anxiety about their 
ability te make and keep long-term 
commitments or to go into debt heavi- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Sell the Rising 

Morine Market 

Marine activity since midyear 
marked upturn. The resurgence of @ 

and increased eppertanitics 


signal for intensified sales offerte 
inelude 


business 
im 1951. Recent news highspot 


Shipbuilding under wey rove more than 28 


per cont hetwcen August | and October | 


Navy announces of $550-millien 


constroction and conmverion program 


S. Merittime Administration hepes fer 

for high«peed carge +hip 

(Mas embrace program). Presi 
dent Truman har asked Congress for authors 
place $126 million worth of orders 
« of these chips 


arly contracts 


caver 


buted 
already 


ve Great Lakes ship eperater may 


(12 balk carrier: 


in both 


program continuc: 
merchant and navel ship program: 


New York Chicago 


for 


* 


Cleveland 


Use the Publication 
Voted Most Helpful by the 
Marine Industry 


proved editorial value, A recent mucvey shia! that key shore person- 


by to I 


publication, 


¥ and authority among marine buyers 
Treeminent in editorial service . gives you 
. the largest propor- 


aw 
the st pate d circulation in its field 
tion of subscription renewals, 


More than that, it gives you the assurance of advertising leade ship 
. In the first 6 months of 1950 Marine Engineering carried 89% more 

adve rtising pages than any other publication in its field. 

Two valuable auxiliary sales services (1) a weekly news Outlook Letter 

and an (2) Annual Marine Directory of shipbuilders and ship oper- 

ators round out Marine Engineering's publishing service . . . recognized 

as foremost by readers and advertisers alike. 


Washington, D. C. Portiand, Ore. 


. «hip 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
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Unique Joint Advertising 


Bolsters Machine Tool Exports 


How to sell engineering service abroad 


ONE OF THE MOST important de- 
velopments in modern industrial 
marketing has been the trend toward 
selling engineering service rather 
than a piece of equipment alone. 

Today fewer industrial suppliers 
merely sell you a machine, ship it to 
your factory doorstep and then go off 
to look for more customers. More sup- 
pliers strive to sell a complete engi- 
neering service, including the ma- 
chine, and employ sales and consult- 
ing engineers to do the job. The engi- 
neers go into your plant, help you 
find what equipment best fits your 
needs, and in some cases make recom- 
mendations to redesign what needs to 
be redesigned to improve your opera- 
tions. 

The initial investment may be 
higher—the long term manufacturing 
costs, through efficiency and greater 
production, are lower. 


One of the newest developments in 


this direction has been in the industrial 
export field. Engineering service to 
buyers abroad is being offered joint- 
ly by two varied groups of Eastern 
and Midwestern machine tool manu- 
facturers whose products do not com- 
pete with each other. 

One group of 14 companies is joint- 
ly maintaining a staff of engineers in 
Latin America. Another group of 16 
companies, including many in the 
first group, has resident engineers in 
Germany and Austria. 

The staff in Latin America is main- 
tained by Amertool Services, Inc., a 
corporation in which each of the 14 
member companies have a stock in- 
terest. Amertool was formed last vear, 
with authorized stock of $500,000 of 
which $130,000 has been subscribed 
by member companies. 

In addition to maintaining engi- 
neering service, Amertool publishes a 
joint catalog ‘and is running a unique 


kind of cooperative advertising in 
Latin American business papers. To 
finance sales orders, the Export-Im- 
port Bank has given a $3,000,000 re- 
volving credit to Amertool—the first 
group to obtain such credit from the 
bank. 

The other group is informally as- 
sociated under the name, Amertool 
Engineering Service, to maintain 
native consulting engineers in Ger- 
many and Austria (IM, February). 
It is the only group of its kind work- 
ing in cooperation with established 
sales agents to provide such technical 
assistance to machine tool users in 


Europe. 


Offer Variety, Flexibility 


Organizer and president of both 
groups is Nelson F. Caldwell, vice- 
president and export manager, Cin- 
cinnati Milling & Grinding Machines, 
whose experience as an export sales 
representative in Europe before the 
war pointed the way to the Amertool 
approach to industrial problems 
abroad. 

The groups of companies represent 
a good cross section of the American 
machine tool industry. They believe 
that, as groups, they can offer more 
variety and flexibility in technical 
service and more impact promotion- 
ally than could the member com- 
panies operating individually. The 
Amertool philosophy is that the con- 
sulting engineers, working for 14 or 
16 companies instead of one, are less 
limited in the service they can give to 
a foreign buyer. 


Trained to Analyze 


In Latin America, for instance, 
Amertool engineers do not profess to 
have the entire store of knowledge and 
experience of the American machine 
tool industry or even of all the Amer- 
tool member companies. But these en- 
gineers are trained to analyze metal 
working problems from the technical 
and economic viewpoints, to bring 
back the facts and describe the needs 
of the Latin American buyer so that 
home office or home plant engineers 
of each Amertool company can pre- 
pare the best recommendations for 
new equipment. 

Most of the Amertool consulting 
engineers in Latin America are na- 
tives, whom Amertool has brought to 


(Continued on page 110) 
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SOME PEOPLE HAVE A MANIA roa) OTHERS HAVE A MANIA 


FOR ‘RY STILL OTHERS ARE MAD ABOUT THAT'S 


DIPSOMANIA! AND THERE ARE THOSE WHO ARE SIMPLY WILD 


ABOUT THAT'S KLEPTOMANIA!, BUT tHe most 


WONDERFUL MANIA OF ALL IS THE ONE WE’VE GOT FOR YOU... 


weve GOT A MANIA FOR 
INCREASING YOUR SALES! 


MORE PEOPLE remember your brand, ask for your brand, 
reach for your brand, if they see your brand wherever they 
go! Get repeated-impression impoct...in cost-free space... 
with PF decals! 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of this information- 


packed, 16-page booklet plus samples of PF decals! 
Address Dept. IM, 220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PALM, FECHTELER & 60. 


NEW YORK LIVERPOOL, OHIO CHICA 
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Hundreds of the most important metalworking plants in the United States flatly prohibit 
subscription salesmen from seeing their officers or employees. These plants are among the 
biggest buyers of metalworking equipment, and a publication which claims coverage of 
metalworking buying power must reach the key executives in these plants. But—a publica- 
tion which depends solely on paid circulation leaves coverage of these important individu- 


als largely to chance. 


MACHINERY has solved the problem of reaching these inaceessible—but mighty impor- 
tant——buying authorities with its unique Directed Distribution plan. Under this plan, we 
conduct a continual census of the metalworking executives who possess volume-buying 
authority. Checking the results of this census against our roster of subscribers, we narrow 
the list down to those who are not already receiving MACHINERY. To these men we direct 
personal copies, and we continue to send MACHINERY to each executive's home or office 
as long as we know that he continues to wield purchasing authority. Approximately 18° 
of MACHINERY ’S total coverage is distributed in this manner, the balance being paid 
circulation. All of the men who receive Directed copies must re- 
quest continuance at six-month intervals (twice as often, inci- 
dentally, as the average paid subscriber renews his subscription). 
The fact that 95.8% of them do is highly indicative of their opinion 


of MACHINERY’S usefulness. 


Directed Distribution is, therefore, “asked-for” coverage. Combined 
with a paid cireulation, the quality of which is maintained by 
selective subscription selling, it makes sure that your advertising 
penetrates the volume-purchasing plants regularly and thoroughly. 
In the metalworking industries volume buying is done by a com- 
paratively small part of the total number of plants. For that reason, 
CLASS circulation among the key buying authorities is far more 
effective than any kind of MASS circulation, which obtains cover- 
age by numbers alone, and may miss reaching many of the most 
important buying authorities. By filling out its paid cireulation 
with Directed Distributon to known — but inaccessible — buying 
authorities, MACHINERY assures its advertisers CLASS COVER- 
AGE that is both efficient and economical. The Industrial Press, 
148 Lafayette St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
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1. Start off in high gear 


2. Keep sentences short. 


How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 26 


3. Keep going as long as you can keep it interesting 


4. Use short words 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Vice-President & Director 
lames Thomas Chirurg Co 
New York & Boston 


START OFF IN HIGH. Too many 
copywriters have the habit of devoting 
the first paragraph to getting their 
own steam up. Meanwhile, they may be 
losing the reader. 

Burton Schellenbach, a top industri 
al copy chief, used an effective stunt to 
impress upon his writers the import- 
ance of making the first paragraph 
work for the reader instead of for the 
writer. | copy his trick by reciting be- 
low some leads which, divorced from 
illustration and headline, offer no 
promise or hint of specific informa- 
tion to come—even though in some 
cases the good information was in- 
deed there. 

A precision double play —the stop, the 
feed, the pivot, and the throw. Only per. 
fect teamwork can make it possible 

That one, obviously, is there to 
justify the illustration. But we still, 
after that explanation, aren't any 
closer to the point of the ad or even 
an understanding of the classification 
of subject matter than we were when 
we arrived at the page. 

In the logistics of War and Peace, food, 
clothing and the components of shelter are 


the red corpuscles in the nation’s life- 
blood. 


This is obviously a “warm-up.” The 
writer has to “get going” before he 
can take up the brunt of his message. 
If he has anything important to say, 
it would be helpful to bring it up 
forward by seratching this first 
paragraph completely. 


This next one is a self-conscious at- 
tempt to bring the reader into the ad 
with a generalization so broad that it 
could accommodate anyone, but too 
broad to seize any one reader by the 
lapels 

Like other capable management execu- 
tives, you are constantly on the lookout 
for ways to increase sales and net income. 
That's business improvement! To achieve 
these objectives might involve expansion 
or modernization of production facilities, 
installation of cost reduction methods, or 
development of new products and wider 
markets, 

Here are some more: 

Jadge a book by its cover? Judge a 
lighting fixtere by its appearance alone? 
No! Not if you want to be sure, dead sure, 
that the fixture you select will give you 
years of trouble-free, economical per- 
formance. 

A potent asset of successful management 
is its ability to capitalize upon experience. 
And experience has proved, time after 
time, good appearance creates a favorable 
impression on people 


Neither one of those paragraphs 
contributed a thing to its ad: in fact, 
each paragraph may have wrecked 
the ad right at the beginning. 

The leading question is a gambit 


Four Ways to Make Sure Your Copy Does a Job 


which helps the copywriter to get in- 
to his story, but may discourage the 
reader: 

Been wondering what to do about rising 
manufacturing costs? Even with plant per- 
sonnel working at top speed, is your pro- 
duction rate still a problem? Your answer 
could easily be conveying equipment! 

You're familiar with Lunkenheimer 
bronze valves, but have you considered 
them in connection with your plant costs? 

Here is one with a completely ir- 
relevant beginning: 

Why is it that nobody makes pie like 
Mother? The same apples, flour, sugar, 
shortening, and «pices and a cookbook 
fall of instructions in the hands of any 
body else just do not add up to Pie . .. 
the Way Mother Makes It. 

That one is a case of somebody just 
“writing an ad.” The writer is ob- 
viously fascinated by his “pie” idea to 
the exclusion of his message. 

A sparkling pile of precious diamonds 
every one of them valuable. But the 
expert singled out just two—-pronounced 
them perfect—staked a reputation on his 
decision. His skilled eye detected the 
flawless transparency, the fiery brilliance 
that set these two apart from all the rest 
—the qualities that make them perfect 
diamonds. 

It’s very much the same with gears, etc. 
ete. 

If so, that’s where the copy should 
have started—with the gears. 

Years ago, Industrial Equipment 
Vews put out a promotion folder in 
support of its practice of publishing 
advertisements restricted to 344 x 
44,”. In discussing the fact that its 
specialized publishing formula called 
for a specialized copy approach, it 
said: 

Where the advertiser look» for readers 
to read about his product amongst many 
pages of advertising, a large portion of 
the advertiser's space requirement must 
obviously be given to extra space for “dis 
play” with which to attract reader at 
tention. 

Where, however, the reader “looks for” 
the advertiser in a service which is de- 
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"49 toiletries sales 
topped $1,194,000,000 
---all packaged goods 


ADD ANOTHER major field with a history 
highlighted by packaging changes that created 
impressive sales increases and cost reductions. 
It's one more instance where improved pack- 
aging machinery. new packaging materials, 
and some old ones never considered before, 
are constantly being tested and used. 


Since toiletry manufacturers are ever on the 
alert for new, or better, or more economical 
packaging materials and methods, suppliers to 
this industry say it pays to give advertising a 
good share of the job of selling, exploring and 
keeping customers sold. 


The pages of MODERN PACKAGING help manu- 
facturers of oral hygiene products, hair groom- 
ing products, shaving materials and other 
toiletries make their decisions on packaging 
materials, designs, displays, methods and equip- 
ment. They can carry your sales messages— 
at a very low cost per contact—to these men, 
some of whom your salesmen can’t see, can’t 
see often enough or don’t even know about. 
And by advertising in MODERN PACKAGING 
regularly, you'll be sure to reach these prospects 
at the time they are planning new packages, 
equipment changes or both. 


etting your full share of the 


Although MODERN PACKAGING reaches pack- 
aging men in the major toiletry firms that ac- 
count for 90% of the total industry output, 
this field represents a very small segment of 
its full circulation. The total distribution of 
16,227 copies, including a net paid readership 
of 12,593—largest paid circulation in the 
packaging field—-gives you packaging buyers 
in all of the 45 industries that package 
nation’s products. 


*as estimated by Drug Topics. Does not include cosmetics. 
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PACKAGING 
MARKE T? 


MEMBER 
AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
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The ARF's Function 


in Industrial Advertising 


The Advertising Research Foundation, 
sponsored jointly by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
and Association of National Adver-. 
tisers, has as its purpose the promotion 
of greater effectiveness in advertising 
and marketing through objective and 
impartial research. Its activities are not 
limited to any one medium or to the 
conduct of any one study 

The Continuing Study of Business 
Papers, one of the Foundation’s many 
projects, has been undertaken because 
its essential purpose ts the dev elopment 
of authenticated knowledge about a ree- 
ognized advertising medium. Therefore. 
it is in keeping with the Foundation’s 
objectives 

This project is conducted in coopera- 
tion with The Associated Business Pub 
lications, Inc. The bulk of the cost of 
the study is defrayed by the 108 pub- 
lications composing The Associated 
Business Publications. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the Continuing Study 
of Business Papers is to help advertisers 
and advertising agencies make more 
effective use of business papers, and to 
aid publishers in evaluating and im- 
proving the editorial content of their 
publications 

To accomplish this, the study has 
been designed to determine the total 
potential audience of a twpical issue of 
Chemica! Engineering, to measure the 
readership of the publication as a 
whole as well as the readership of indi 
vidual advertisements and editorial 
items within the issue surveyed, and to 
prov ide detailed information about sub- 
seribers and readers——including “pass 
along” circulation, purchasing influ 
ence, job classification, and similar 
data, 

Alderson & Sessions, Inc., conducted 
the survey under the supervision of the 
Foundation’s executive and technical 
staffs. Their responsibilities included 
designing the sample, training and 
t hee king super and inte rvtewers 


and tabulating the results 


Technique 


As a result of testing various research 


methods in two previous pilot studies 
made in 1946 and 1947, the latter on 
Chemical Engineering. it was decided 
to adopt for this project the use of a 


qualifying kit in addition to a regular 
recognition interview, to use selector 
cards to determine the purchasing in- 
fluence of respondents, and to use a 
basic sampling plan which would be a 
systematic selection from the publica- 
tion’s subscription list. By using this 


qualifying kit the Continuing Study of | 


Business Papers establishes proof of 
reading and in the same interview uses 
the regular recognition method to mea- 
sure the readership of individual items. 

Each interviewed person who claims 
to be a reader is shown a qualifying kit 


containing ten editorial items from the | 


surveyed issue and ten editorial items 
which have never been published. The 
respondent is then asked to identify the 
items he remembers having seen. After 
completion of this preliminary examina- 


tion, the respondent is shown an inter- | 


viewing copy of the surveyed issue and | 


asked to point out the editorial items 
and advertisements which he remem- 
bers having seen or read, 

Tabulations are based on the re- 
sponses of only those claimed readers 
who were able to identify more of the 
published items than the unpublished 
items in the qualifying kit examination. 


Sampling 


The basic sampling plan for this | 
study on Chemical Engineering was a | 


random selection of interviewing areas 
within which subscriber names were 
systematically chosen from the publi- 
cation’s circulation list and was, in 
effect, a probability sample. 


Issue Selection 

The March 1950 issue of Chemica! 
Engineering, published monthly by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Inc., was selected as the representative 
of the business papers serving the Chem 
ical Process Industries and audited by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Total 
net paid averaged 35.053 for the six- 
month period ending December 31, 
1949. This issue contained 406 pages. 
of which 161 (exclusive of front cover)! 
were measured for this study. The 
“scaled down” copy used for readership 
interviews contained approximately the 
same proportion of advertising and edi 
torial matter as the complete public a 
tion. This report is based on 330 inter- 
views made six to eight weeks after 
date of publication. 
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tells you the facts about Chemical Lngineering Keadership 


| 


A 192-page report on the March issue of Chemical Engineering repro- 
duces editorial and advertising pages . . . shows you the readership of 


articles, advertisements, headlines, pictures, and text. It analyzes the 


subscriber . . . his reading habits, his job classification . . . his influence 


on purchases . . . his specification of products and services by brand name. 


CHEMICAL 
selects for you highlights from the A.R.F. Report 


A 12-page digest showing you nine best-read ads, seven best-read 
editorial items. the value of color and position, and salient facts about 


subseribers to Chemical Engineering is available free upon request. 


A McGrow-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 


Please send me your 12-page report “Brief Summary for Industrial Adver- 
tisers of the Advertising Research Foundation’s 192-page study proving 
Chemical Engineering ceadership.” 

Name 
(Company 
Mreet 


City. 
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signed and used primarily for finding 
certain needs . . . “display” (attention- 
getting) space becomes unnecessary —and 
standard, ample, advertising representa- 
tien requires the purchase of only one- 
half (in this example) and most frequent- 
ly one-quarter as much space for reader 
attention to the same advertising message. 

Leaving aside my inclination to 
disagree that sacrifice of display is 
sound only for publications of the 
LE.N. type, let’s go on to the “ex- 


” 


110° Below Zero—Fire Out in Seconds 

Roaring Machines . . . Bang bang of 
hammers . . . Sereech of cutting tools . . . 
Splash of parts in lacquer dip tanks .. . 
Foremen moving here and there. And in 
every movement you see industry at work. 
The orderly routing of planned produc- 
tion. Suddenly a burst of flame. Fire 
crews rush to «tations. The long wait for 
the siren and the bell. The long wait 
mopping up afterwards. But why the 
necessity of all this waiting? 

C-0.Twe will emother a fire in a matter 
of seconds with carbon dioxide gas ex 
pelled from the nozzle at a temperature of 
110° below sero—without damage. No 
mopping up after fire axes and water 
deluge. Progressive factories know the re- 
liability of C-O-Two, It means avoiding 
costly delays and shutdowns caused by 
fires. There is C-0-Two equipment to pro 
tect your plant against fires. Write today 
for full details on portables, hose anits« 
and systems. 

That was the copy in the half-page 
ad. Boiled down for the one-ninth 
page unit in L.E.N.: 

Think of the savings in money, time, 
materials and equipment if a roaring oil, 
gas, paint or an electrical fire in your 
plant would be put out in a matter of 
seconds. Even before you heard the 
clanging bells and shricking sirens, a fire 
would be killed by C-0-Two. 

Second paragraph is the same. 

I happen to think that the second 
piece of copy is better than the first 
regardless of what publication it runs 
in. In fact, | would go a step further 
and leave out the first paragraph en- 
tirely. 


Close to The Point 


First paragraphs should start in 
high and as close as possible to the 
main point of the message. It is dif- 
ficult, of course, for the business paper 
copywriter to do what Jack Lait, in 
speaking about good newspaper leads, 
called “clutching the reader by the 
throat, quick, and giving it to him 
while his eyes bulged,” but consider- 
ing the dramatic limitations of indus- 
trial products, here are some good 
leads from business paper ads: 


ELSIE. the cow, and Elmer, the bull, 
have begun work in industrial advertis- 
ing. They are being used in a long- 
range campaign in Fortune to do an in- 
stitutional job for Borden's Chemical 
Div. Next insertion is in December. 


The single-stage fractionating unit 
shown above was operating 
when, one morning, it saddenly went 
crazy. 

If you shipped riboflavin—a widely 
used vitamin—the very thoaght of some- 
hody dropping one of your shippiug drums 
would give you gray hairs. 

See that glowing red spot of light? 
That's our prize tattletale . . . and yours. 
It speaks for you, instead of against you. 


You don't need a “shocker” to start 
off in high. Here’s an engaging be- 
ginning: 


What's being done with wood today 
would make Chippendale turn over in his 
grave. 


Getting to the point even sooner: 


If water's searce in your community, 
here’s a painless way to cut down con- 
sumption. 

It's one piece! There's no washer to add 
.. « this time-wasting step is completely 
eliminated, RB& W's new Spin-Lock Screw 
can be efficiently hopper-fed. 

Ouly with factory-applied hose cou- 
plings can you be sure of a positive static 
connection. 

Here's a crane that will work non-stop 
for 168 hours a week if you want—-week 
after week after week. No coal stops, no 
boiler clean-outs, no water stops, no long 
and costly shutdowns for overhaul. 

The premiam Dayton Cog-Belt gives 
you 40% more h.p. delivery from every 
V-Belt on a drive. You can use fewer 
belts and smaller pulleys, save on the 
over-all cost of belting, because 5 Dayton 
Cog-Belts do the work of 7 ordinary V- 
Belts! 

Look at the space between the pump 
and moter on this Electrifagal Pump. 


Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes offer at 


least 50% longer life than the other two 
leading brands. 

One big agency will not permit any 
opening paragraph to run over three 
lines of type. That’s a good rule, too. 

Keep guing as long as you can keep 
it interesting. The argument over the 
length of the copy will doubtless never 
end. Copywriters, understandable, 
favor long copy; it’s their stock-in- 
trade. Art directors, understandably, 
favor short copy; it allows more room 
for “effects.” Clients, surprisingly, 
who should be expected to want to 
publish as much information as pos- 
sible in the space they have purchased, 
are almost universally on the short- 
copy side. 


Favor Long Copy 

Yet most advertising authorities, 
including particularly the direct mail 
and mail order specialists who rise or 
fall on direct response from adver- 
tising, favor long copy. Time, for ex- 
ample, finds it gets better returns from 
its subscription-prospecting mailings, 
when it uses a two-page, rather than a 
one-page letter. 

So do magazine readers, apparently, 
favor long copy. The magazine Ma- 
chinery quotes its readers: 

Few (manufacturers) ever give enough 
information in their advertisements to 
make you think their equipment in par- 
tieular would do the job. 

Many manufacturers tell us so little io 
their ads about their products, and for the 
life of me 1 can’t understand why. 

For my part, I dismiss the argument 
this way: the correct length of copy 
is that number of properly selected 
and properly arranged words which 
the reader will read with interest for 
as long as it is necessary to establish 
your message in his mind. That may 
be 15 words or 500. 

In my experience I have seen no 
evidence at all to the effect that 
length per se is a deleterious factor in 
copy. 

On the contrary (and this proves, 
if anything ever did, that business 
paper copy exists in a favorable en- 
vironment), research by McGraw- 
Hill shows that: 

Ads giving more information are 
not only seen and recalled more, but 
are read more than ads having less 
information—confirmation of the tell- 
all or ditch-digging copy philosophy. 

With the average observation for 1- 
page industrial ads of 120 words or 

(Continued on page 145) 
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@ Editorial Purpose — 
Edited by engineers, for engineers, 
since 1912, The Proceedings of the 
I.R.E. has been an authentic source 
of radio-electronic research and en- 
gineering application articles. Its 
basic publishing service is to report 
unabridged and accurately the en- 
gineering developments on which 
the radio-electronic science has 
advanced. 
Its pages provide the engineer with 
working data, and the mathematical 
progressions which express electron 
ics. Tremendous work goes into 
these papers. The most painstaking 
care jm accuracy are required by 
reading committees and staff editors 
resulting in a magazine ol protes- 
sional calibre upon which engineers 
can rely. 


@ Readers Interest — 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 
the recording of every advance in 


the science of radio, years before 


this information would otherwise 
be public knowledge, naturally wins 
and holds its readership. 94°), of 
1.R.E. members renew each year. 
83°, of non-member subscribers 
renew. 

DEFINITION 
Technically, the science of radio and 
electronics is one and the same. It is 
the science of electron emission, 
called ‘‘radio"’ in communications and 
“electronics’’ in industrial use. The 
same engineer is “key man" in 
each case. 
159 advertisers, the cream of the ra- 
dio-electronic manufacturers are ad 
vertising in The PROCEEDINGS 
of the LR.E 


TO SELL THE 
RADIO 
INDUSTRY 


@ Engineers as buyers — 

KEY to the great radio-electronics 
raarket is the Radio Engineer, the 
trained technician, engaged in design, 
research, production and operation. 
This man controls buying, for the en- 
gineer clone has the knowledge and 
experience for technical purchasing. 
A buying survey of 2375 engineers attend 
ing the Radio Enginecring Show proved 
that 20.3°7 
for purchases, and 12.4%, have other au 


buy equipment, 47.4%. specify 
thority or influence 80.1%, of these en 
gineers in al) have buying authority and 
interest. (We will supply full text of this 
study upon request.) 


Here are 36 of their specific buying inter 
ests, with percentage seeking information 
on these products 


17.8% Aviation Radio, 46.7% Amplifiers 

36.5% Antennas, 15.5% Batteries 

23.6% Cables, wire, 237.8°% Capacitors 

Cabinets, Chassis, 24.7% Coils 

9.80% Consoles, 22.86 Crystals 

38.8°% Electronic Controls, 12.86 facsimile 
equipment, 19.1% Hardware 

20.7% Ceramics, 10.9 Induction equipment 

33.8°) Loudspeakers, 39.75 Meters 

13.7% Motor generators, 14.86 Plastics 

31.2% Oscillators, 45.56 Oscillographs 

25.2% Power supplies, 25.46 Radar 

43.4% Receivers (all), 27.1% Recorders 

82.7¢% Rectifiers, 27.00% Relays 

82.46% Resistors, 68.06 Test Equipment 

20:0°% Transformers, 26.56, Transmitters 

26.2% Turntables, pickups, 36.0% ELF. 
Equipment 

Voltage reg 


22.8% Tools for radio manufacturing. 


54.0% Vacuum Tubes, 23.1% 


Since 1913, advertisers have consistently 
found the PROCEEDINGS OF THE LRF 
a sales-producing medium 


THE IRE Balanced 
Promotion Package 


was an unexpected, but logical by-product 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers. The 
founding scientists and the thousands of 
radio men who were to apply for member- 
ship, and set and meet the engineering 
standards which are IRE today, did not 
recognize themselves as key men to a 
market. 


Z\ But such men make a market! Only 
the engineer qualifies for technical buying 
in a scientific industry. Who else can “set 
the specs” for an electronic tube, com- 
ponent or instrument, exeept the design 
man who creates the circuit, and must 
make it work! 


/\ And so the “Proceedings of the LR_E.”, 
their monthly magazine; and “The Radio 
Engineers Directory”, (the IRE Year- 
book) ; and their Radio Engineering Show 
have become media to reach these buyers 

all parts of a balanced package of prod- 
act promotion, reference, and presenta- 
tion, unparalleled for effectiveness — o 
great by-product of the IRE idea. 


Te SELL the Radio Industry 
TELL the Radio Engineers. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Established 1913 


A Balanced Promotion Package 
“Proceedings of the LR.E.” The IRE Directory 
The Radio Engineering Show 


303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Circle 63026 


18, 


a — (ireat By-Product 
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© Advertising Versus Selling 


In view of the emphasis now being laid on reader- 
ship of industrial advertising, as the result of the 
several studies completed by the Advertising Research 
Foundation for the Associated Business Publica- 
tions, in cooperation with the NIAA and other buy- 
er organizations, it is interesting to note that some 
questions are now being raised as to sales value ver- 
sus advertising value. This is a logical development 
in the study of readership as related to sales results. 


The readership studies have demonstrated clearly 
and convincingly that good industrial advertising 
is well read, and that it therefore accomplishes the 
result intended by the advertiser. The next question 
is whether the advertisement which gets the best 
readership does the best selling job, and that inquiry 
carries the investigator far beyond the initial dis- 
cussion. It is of course possible to employ a tech- 
nique which assures a high readership rating with- 
out necessarily producing the greatest sales impact 
on the market. 


General advertisers concede that Starch magazine 
readership figures, plus the ARF continuous news- 
paper readership studies, have revealed the tech- 
niques which can be depended upon to produce high 
attention value and insure top readership figures. 
Agencies are aware of these methods, and use them 
freely to produce impressive readership percentages. 
But they, also agree that selling impact and reader- 
ship are not necessarily synonymous 


What industrial advertisers must decide for them- 
selves in each instance is the specific objective they 
are aiming at. They must decide whether their im- 
mediate objective is the widest possible understand. 
ing of their products and applications, or whether 
they choose rather to select the prospects now in the 
market and to convince them of the desirability of 
what they have to offer, in order to get maximum 
preference when orders are being placed. 


Most copy authorities will agree that these two 
objectives call for different copy techniques. The 
more selective type of advertising may not be of as 
broad general interest, and therefore may not have 
as high readership as that which is not intended to 
hit hard at present buyers, but is intended to do a 
broad educational job and disseminate information 
to the widest possible audience 


Another aspect of the advertising readership prob- 
lem is that which develops when the manufacturer 


has difficulty, due to material or labor shortages, in 
keeping up with the demand. Under those conditions 
he may definitely prefer to use advertising which 
looks to the future rather than to immediate sales 
results. Certainly the character of the copy will be 
greatly affected by the objective which is set up in 
view of these conditions. Hence during the coming 
months, when military requirements will be put 
ahead of civilian needs, manufacturers loaded with 
orders for industries serving the war needs of the 
country will soft pedal copy which urges immediate 
sales action in favor of a long-range type of promo- 
tion which keeps industry informed of product ad- 
vantages without pressing for inquiries. 


Effective industrial advertising. therefore, must 
be evaluated entirely from the standpoint of the im- 
mediate objective, and readership figures should 
accordingly be studied with this factor, constantly 
subject to variation, in view. 


Trade Acceptance is Important 


An interesting controversy now raging in the field 
of general advertising has to do with the relative im- 
portance of consumer versus trade acceptance. It 
considers the value of a consumer franchise as con- 
trasted with a similar franchise with the trade, and 
some of the advocates of aggressive consumer ad- 
vertising tend to discount the value of trade accept- 
ance on the ground that the latter is merely a re- 
flection of consumer demand. 


Since most manufacturers selling to industry use 
distributors of one kind and another, they too are 
interested in this subject. The debate seems academic 
to us, however, for both trade and consumer accept- 
ance are necessary to full merchandising success. 
Good trade relations have never hurt anybody, and 
on the other hand it is hard to maintain a good in- 
dustrial consumer franchise without having adequate 
trade facilities and good dealer relationships with 
which to support and protect it. 


Distributors and dealers selling industrial prod- 
ucts are really the partners of the manufacturer in 
serving industry, and when they are considered from 
that standpoint, it is evident that the manufacturer 
needs both good acceptance among industrial buy- 
ers and strong relations with the trade distributing 
his goods if he is to make the most of the good name 
he has earned among industrial buyers. 
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led for his bowl 


. . filled to the brim with sparkling rich wine or foaming ale. Like King Cole, millions of Americans 
have found the products of the alcoholic beverage industry a real addition to their daily diet, 
moking Beer and Wine one of the fastest growing of the mighty FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERACES...a large and growing field 
with $2.6 BILLION a year production value, but still 
part of the vast $33 BILLION FOOD PROCESSING 
BUSINESS . . . and breweries and wineries have proc- 
essing interests and problems common to the rest of 
this tremendous field. 


For... FOOD, with its 40 thousand plants and multi- 
tude of end products is one industry. It is the largest 
single market for industrial equipment, materials and 
supplies in the U. S....and all its branches have the 
same basic operations, utilizing similar methods, 
equipment and materials. 


_/ A McGRAW-HILL rustication 
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The brewer and vintner, the canner and baker, read 
Foop INpusTRIKS, most quoted and most used food 
journal in the world. For, Fl is the only magazine that 
keeps them abreast of what other plants are doing in 
all branches of the food field...every issue carries 
practical new ideas for profitable processing. 


Foop Inpustaies gives them ideas for cutting costa, 
speeding production, and improving processing, pack- 
aging, and materials handling. And...the Food men 
that buy read Foop INnoustaies... advertising in FI 
carries your message to the real buying influences in 
Food plants. 


Food 
Industries 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS® 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
= Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


This Ad By Allis-Chalmers Drew a Borbed Comment By Copy Chasers . . . And a Pointed Reply. 


Copy Chasers Lower the Boom 
... Allis-Chalmers Adroitly Ducks 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S Copy 
Chasers have long inspired varied and 
often violent reactions from those in- 
dustrial advertisers who have seen 
their handiwork unmercifully taken 
apart. 

Letters to IM’s editorial staff have 
run the gamut from blessings to dam- 
nation. Among the blessings: 

“The Copy Chasers are quite right. 
We need to take a fresh look at our 
advertising.” 

Some samples of damnation make 
snappier reading: 

“What do they know about our 
advertising... We are seriously con- 
sidering filing suit against you.” 

“CC has come to read like. . . the 


ramblings of a Bohemian queer.” 

Many letters, however, are written 
in a cool, calm and collected mood— 
and some offer specific reasons, facts 
and figures designed to show why the 
writer feels that the Copy Chasers 
might have given undue condemna- 
tion to a certain advertisement. 

Such a letter has come from the 
ball-point pen of Art Tofte, manager 
of Allis Chalmers’ advertising and in- 
dustrial press department. Because 
most of us get a kick out of reading 
other people's letters, and because 
Mr. Tofte’s letter and the Copy 
Chasers’ answer make for fairly in- 
teresting reading, we are publishing 
a recent exchange of friendly blows. 


Copy Chasers 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Iinois. 


Gentlemen: 

I suspect that every time you boys 
give an adverse cock of your eye at 
an ad in your monthly column, you 
get a scorching letter back from the 
ad manager or the copywriter or the 
cleaning woman. 

In the August issue you commented 
on our ad “What Makes an Antique?” 

Adversely. 

Times without number you have 
said nice things about us, and we clip 
out the comments, post on the office 
bulletin board, even send on to the 
front office. And never do we take 
pen in hand to tell you how right, how 
very right you are in saying such nice 
things about us. But now— 

An adverse comment creeps in, and 
being as human as the next guy. we 
rush to rescue our pride and try to 
show you how wrong you are. Being 


(Continued on page 129) 
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gee LEADERSHIP WHERE IT COUNTS 4 .. FOR YOU! 
TEXTILE 


larger mill circulation 
means better results 
for advertisers LEADS names 


In New England TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
has 4,127 subscribers; 9,909 in the South—e 
combination of 14,036 which tops all other 


...more than 85%, of TexTiLe INDUSTRIES’ national textile publications in these mar- 
kets. Mills of these two areas operate 94% 
big net paid goes to men actually in the mills — of the nation's spindles, 86% of the loom. 
ji : . i and account for the vast bulk of all U. 8. 

men with direct production and mill management textile mill purchases. 


responsibilities. In the reader classifications 
making up this most sales-productive group, 
TextTiLe leads all other textile 
journals in cotal circulation. 


1. LEADS prertrence amone 
MILL EXECUTIVES 


Survey was made in late 1949 to 
determine what publications were of 
most value in providing information 
helpful to mill operations. T. I. 
ranked first with total greater than 
next two publicati combined. Full 
details will be given on request. 


1. LEADS im coverace oF mit suring units 
E Aware that paid circulation alone—no matter how 
dominant in its field—does not provide actual 100% 

if 


coverage of all buying influences, TEXTILE IN- 


+ DUSTRIES supplements its big net paid with 
j Analyzed Directed Distribution. This is the only 

plan which can—and does— give advertisers max- 
imum coverage of the textile market's full buying 
power. 


i Textile Industries 


206 Peachtree Street, N. Atlanta 5, Ge. 
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—Find out what's happening 


in Metalworking 


and youll put STEEL 
first -on_your schedule f— 
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The Mogatine of Metalwerking end Mevaigree 
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You know that times change. . . plants change... 
people change. Publications change, too, and so 
do reading habits. Check on what’s happening in 
Metalworking today, and you will find convincing 
proof that STEEL is out in front of all metalwork- 
ing publications. 


| Sted covers the plants — 

When you ask space representatives for latest 
figures on plant coverage you will see evidence 
that STEEL reaches mre of the worthwhile metal- 
working plants than any other magazine. Well over 


90% of all metalworking business is done in the 
plants STEEL enters every week! 


Steel reaches moe key men 
Your experience tells you that sales are made only 
; | when you reach the right men in the right plants. 
More than 100,000 key metalworking men read STEEL 
regularly -- more top executives than read any 
other metalworking magazine. These are the men 
responsidle for the production of over 80 billion 
dollers of metal products this year! 


Not one executive, but a group of key men influ- 
ence buying decisions in every plant. To sell 
more products in Metalworking, you must reach the 
entire group ... the key men in Management, Pro- 
duction, Engineering and Purchasing who influence 
all orders. Survey after survey is proving that 
STEEL has highest readership of this entire buy- 


ing group in the plants you want to sell. 


A 
STEEL + Penton Building PUBLICATION 
Cleveland 13, Ohio par 
YOUR METALWORKING SCHEDULE 
When you analyze today's facts and 
figures on coverage and readership of 
metalworking magazines, you will find 
STEEL out in front on every count. It 
will pay you to investigate now... 
to recheck your schedule in the light 
of these facts ... to ask the man from 
STEEL to show you how STEEL can mke your 


advertieing dollars worth more. 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


LIVE PIGS in a “Pigmobile” help tell about the 
Honeggers’ & Co.'s experiments with vitamin feeds. 


Pigmobiles . . . 


OPEN AIR OPEN HOUSE tclls of “push-button 
mill” with messages painted on mills and equipment. 


and Silo Signs. . . 


EDUCATIONAL program by Honegger farm service 
stores draws 600 farmers to learn feeding from experts. 


Teach Communications 


THE AILING industrialist, suffering 
from a sore throat, head cold, aching 
back or some minor kindred affliction 
common to swift urban living, fre 
quently turns to a home remedy that 
proved effective when he was a 
youngster back on the farm. 


The ailing industrialist, suffering 
from the harassments of labor nego- 
tiations, low production, poor quality 
and other afflictions of our tempestu- 
ous times, might appropriately look 
to the farm again for some relief. At 
least he could look as far as the 
Honegger properties in Livin 
County in the heart of the Illinois 
grain belt, and pick up a few cues to 
less distressed living. 


It might be promptly argued that 
Honeggers’ & Co., which grinds, mixes 
and sells feed, deals in the sciences of 
breeding, feeding and farm manage- 
ment, and that industrialists have lit- 
tle to learn from a quarter admittedly 
rural. But the three Honegger brothers 
—Sam, Frank and Paul—together 
with Ben Roth and other company of- 
ficials, have built a community com- 
munications pattern many an indus- 
trial concern could eye with envy, 
and wisely follow. The company uses 
practically all the accepted devices of 
communication with employes, mem- 
bers of the community, the public be- 
yond its gates, customers and pros- 
pects. 

Enterprising companies today fre- 
quently depend upon joint employe 
and management committees to help 
guide the company in the formation 
of progressive policies. Honeggers’ 
has such a committee. 

Progressive organizations reach em- 
ployes and public through open houses 
and plants tours. This company also 
uses both. It has its educational films, 
employe meetings, person-to-person 
contact between employer and em- 
ploye. Externally the company has its 
customer meeting formula worked out 
with a soundness that makes a booster 
out of every buyer. And if the com- 
pany has a basic policy, it is a policy 
of good neighborliness. Everything 
else is built securely on that. 

Since the majority of industrialists 
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37,000 COPIES 


in well o er 35,000 top-rated 
industrial units . . . coverage 
of the *Plant Engineering 
Group no other magazine 
can give you. 


RESULT? = Much more for your Plant Engineering Group: The executives and 
advertising dollar engineers responsible for the generation, trans- 


mission, distribution, and utilization of energy in 
PROOF ? We've got it. . . let its various forms for power, processing, and engi- 
us show it to you. 


neered plant services — in all types of industries. 
: They select, install, operate, and maintain equip- 
FEBRUARY- Next available issue. ment for these functions and services. 
First forms close 
January 1; plated 
advertisements accepted 
up to January 15 


INDUSTRY AND POWER s:. Joseph, michigan 
The magazine for the Plant Engineering Group 
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hold the Horatio Alger tradition in 
high regard, and combine with it a 
nostalgic affection for the farm, cer- 
tainly a few words about Sam Honeg- 
ger are in order: 

Not too many years ago Sam—he 
is now only in his late forties—had a 
town milk route and a growmg family 
of boys. His interest in poultry was 
mild; he shared with most farmers 
the belief that there wasn't any money 
in poultry. 

A professor of farm management at 
the University of Illinois, J. B. An- 
drews, one day dropped a remark in 
Sam's vicinity that set the young man 
to thinking. The professor expressed 
the view that there was more profit 
return in chickens per dollar invested 
than from any other type of farm en- 
terprise. 

Some years later, after the usual 
heart-breaking struggles, the Honeg- 
gers were specializing (as they still 
are) in White Leghorns. The com 
pany operates one of the laryest breed- 
ing and trap-nesting farms in the 
country. It is the constant aim of the 
company to produce the type of hens 
that will achieve high egg production, 
lay large eggs and live long. These 
chickens, along with the Honeggers’ 
own brand of specially mixed poultry 
feeds, are sold to farmers in the area. 


Research, Demonstration 


The Honegger plan ealls for con- 
stant research, for continuing tests on 
so-called “demonstration farms” so 
that even the most skeptical farmer 
will see the value of the plan and prod- 
uct. (The skeptics these days are about 
gone.) It means providing all the 
services required by farmers in the 
production of quality poultry and 
exes. Finally, the plan provides 
marketing facilities, or services in 
finding the best markets. 

In recent vears the company has 
developed its experiments in pro 
viding a vitamin diet for young pigs, 
to reduce the staggering mortality 
which the Department of Agriculture 
reports as 40°. of the annual pig crop. 
Some of the results already recorded 
by the state university are astonishing 
to hog raisers, who for years have 
shrugged off the high young pig mor 
tality as a necessary part of the op 
eration. 

Today the slogan, “four more pork 
chops,” is beginning to take on a new 
meaning to both the farmer and the 
housewife. Translated, it means that 


Theodore Sander Jr. 


An Executive Success Story 


Each month this department summa- 
tizes here the methods and achieve- 
ments of a compony or executive out- 
standing in employe relations. 


ONE OF THE MOUNTING irritations 
in connection with being the head of 
a company is to be accused of “absen- 
tee landlordship.” 

This is the fancy, six-bit label ap- 
plied when a company plant is op- 
erated by remote control, by men in 
some skyscraper miles removed from 
the production lines. It is said that 
such men, who rarely come anywhere 
near the plant, can have no possible 
appreciation of local problems. 

The shoe fits in a painful number of 
cases. No such charge can be made, 
however, of a company president in 
New York, who makes it a point to 
stay close to his plant operations near 
Hammond, Ind. by arranging his 
time so that he gets there often. He is 
Theodore Sander, Jr., head of Ameri- 
ean Maize-Products Co.. who sets 


aside his administrative chores at 
regular intervals to spend some time 
with the men in the plant. 

Recently the company held a two- 
day plant open house—for employes 
and their families on the first day, and 
the public the next. Mr. Sander 
mingled with people, made himself 
known to strangers, and got himself 
liked. The method: he talked some, 
listened more. 

At a dinner staged for the press the 
evening before the two-day affair, he 
won the approval of reporters by 
courteously being available to answer 
questions, by being willing to take 
whatever time was necessary to sup- 
ply facts and sound, quotable state- 
ments. 

In 1937, when he joined American 
Maize, Mr. Sander already recognized 
the supervisor as the key contact man 
in a smooth manufacturing operation ; 
his relations with his supervisors 
started off well, and have remained so. 

Hostility by plant workers and su- 
pervisors against the general office 
usually arises because of a lack of un- 
derstanding. That hostility is fur- 
thered by a lack of personal contact. 
If the head of a company is only a 
name to his people, and not a flesh- 
and-blood personality, he won't get 
the cooperation in important matters 
he knows he needs, except by demand- 
ing it. That’s the hard way of doing 
it. 

President Sander takes not only the 
surer, but the easier route. He earns 
loyalty and continuing confidence 
among his personnel because he talks 
with them in person. What helps his 
cause is that he enjoys it immensely, 
and wouldn't think of doing it any 
other way. 


by saving four more pigs out of every 
ten born, the farmer will earn more 
profit and make available more meat 
for the American table. The official 
records back the principle: a more 
abundant supply of meat would 
naturally mean that it would cost less. 
The Honegger marketing saga is a 
heart-warming report all by itself, and 
should probably be told separately. 
But even of more interest to this de- 
partment are the devices of communi- 
cation used so expertly by the Honeg 
gers in that broad acreage miles away 
from the throb of heavy industry. 
Like most good programs that have 
been good for vears, the communica- 


tions program started with a principle 
rather than a stated policy. The prin- 
ciple was probably never stated, but 
boiled down. it would be something 
like this: 

“We live in this community, expect 
to do business in this community and 
prosper here. To do this, we shall be 
good neighbors. We will attempt to 
show our neighbors how they can 
prosper through raising poultry flocks 
and enlarging them: we will provide 
them with all the services they possi- 
bly need, and will give them the bene- 
fit of our own continuing research. 

We will establish outlets for their 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Animal fat served all the lubrication needs of an earlier America. 


Not so today. The machine age brought a demand for special lubri- 
cants for different uses. 


; Products and operations vary greatly in the field of industrial 
7 lubricants, yet the firms engaged in it agree on one important phase 
of their operations. They consider Business Week an outstanding 
display window for their products and services. 


REASON: Business Week . . . sold by subscription only .. . reaches 
a highly concentrated audience of Management-Men. They are 
executives who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 


j RESULT: Business Week regularly carries more pages of irdustrial 
lubricants advertising than any other general business or news 
magazine. All because advertisers agree — 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 


YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


B’AR GREASE WON’T DO TODAY 


Petroleum Products Advertisers’ 
in Business Week 1950 


Cities Service Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. —Alemite Div. 
Sun Oil Co. 

Texas Co. 

Union Oil Co. of California 


* Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analyaia 
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The world of fashion, peopled hy connoisseurs of 
the niceties of taste, abounds in occasions to 
express delicacy and refinement which no display 
type so completely satislies as Huxley Vertical. 
Its fundamental formality is softened I a 
Bohemian scorn ol stulliness and enlivened hy a 
faintls plavful freedom. Its distinguished narrow 
erectness retarns its slim vouthfulness through- 
out the whole ten optically onl, litth 


heavier in 120 point than in Id pont. 


Huxley Vertical’s dainty, clean-line monotone is 

ideally suited to hooklet covers and titles, has an 
exceptional allinity lor ladies’ wear or men's 
formals, while for toiletries and the aesthetics its 

freshness and purity are unrivalled. Specimen 


sheet on Huxles \ ertical gladly sent on request, 


FOUNDERS 


Ty abeth B, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 64) 

products if they wish, and provide 
against their losing money in a de- 
clining market. We will meet with 
them often and make available to them 
the counsel of the best brains in the 
industry. And most of all, we will be 
their good friends and good neigh- 
bors.” 

For the Honeggers, cradled in a 
tradition of neighberliness, the order 
was not large. 

The communications program is, 
naturally, both internal and external. 
Its 100 or more employes live in and 
around Forrest and Fairbury, IIL, 
where the Honegger operations are 
based. Elected representatives from 
the employes meet regularly with 
company officials, and together they 
tackle every problem, knotty or not. 
The typical employe feels not only a 
sense of loyalty to the organization; 
he even has a sense of proprietorship. 


Keep Families In The Know 


A company journal isn’t necssary 
with such a small group—everything 
is conveyed by word of mouth, al- 
though mill bulletin boards are used 
where amplification is necessary. It 
is hard to believe that the existing 
pattern of communication couldn't 
work well if the company were ten 
times the size: the present pattern is 
that clear, and that good. 

Company officials are great believers 
in personal contact—that is the basis 
of the employe program. The belief 
is projected in the form of employe 
group meetings, and frequently the 
families are brought into these gather- 
ings, not only to keep cemented the 
good social feeling, but to keep fami- 
lies thoroughly informed of the com- 
pany’s operations and progress. 

Externally, the program uses many 
modern devices effectively and well. 
When the new Honegger “push-but- 
ton” feed mill was put into operation 
several months ago, the whole com- 
munity turned out for the open house. 
To make sure that the operations of 
this amazing new mill were thoroughly 
understood, the company sent painters 
to the mill to label clearly and perma- 
nently each major piece of equipment. 
This device of labeling the walls rather 
than movable cards, works well during 
the conducted tours, and Honegger 
goes in heavily for tours. 

Twice a year at least the company 

(Continued on page 108) 
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INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 Filbert $t., Philadelphia 4, Penno 


30,000 


CIRCULATION b 


@ 240,000 


READERS 


@ 50,226 


PLANTS 


GIVES YOU GREATER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR! 


to sell to Industry . . . you want to reach as many of the right kind of 
prospects as you can he your advertising dollar. You don’t want 
waste. You're not interested in “stuffed shirt” coverage. You want to 
“bullseye” plant operating men—in all classifications of Industry. For 
this kind of job—INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is right down your 
alley. |. M. delivers 80,000 primary readers—the biggest Industrial 
circulation in America at the lowest cost per thousand. Our audience 
is responsive because it's right! Get 
the feel of |. M. pulling power! 


THE LIFE oF 
MEMBER OF 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


This Emblem Means | 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU (eS 
to Get Media and Market Data [Peart Data 


Book NUMBER 
When you see it in the advertisements of business publicetions—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulaers—you are being 
reminded thet the publication has filed its complete reference data ia The 
Market Date Book Number. It means you con find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, inflvence, market studies, and similar 
intermation, adjocent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


OM CATALOGS © BOOKLETS © DIRECT MAN © EXHIBITS © MOTION PICTURES © SLIDE FILMS © SALES HELPS] 
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ADDED PROMOTION for I. W. Greer Co.. manufacturer of candy-making ma- 
chinery, was this miniature display of Greer equipment in customer's window. 


Greer Integrates Promotion 
with Publicity for Sales Results 


Direct mail, industrial exhibit turns the trick 


TYING IN direct mail and an in- 
dustrial show exhibit with an article 
published in a business paper brought 
gratifying inquiry and sales results 
for J. W. Greer Co., manufacturer of 
candy-making and cooking equip- 
ment. 

The base of the promotion was a 
quantity of reprints of the article, 
which appeared in Manufacturing 
Confectioner and included a picture 
on the cover. The article was written 
primarily about Rosemarie de Paris, 
New York candy maker which had 
purchased Greer’s latest equipment. 
The equipment was discussed in the 
article. 

Greer's reprint included the publi- 
cation'’s cover and a one-page ad, in 
addition to the article, and called at- 
tention to the company’s exhibit at 
the annual National Confectionery 
Exposition in New York. The mailing 
was sent a week before the exposition 


to Greer customers and potential cus- 
tomers. 

The results were immediate and 
good: 

1. The mailing pulled more in- 
quiries than usually come from a full 
year’s advertising by Greer. 

2. The show exhibit drew a record 
number of registered visitors. 

3. More business was written than 
at any exhibit in any previous indus- 
trial show in the company’s history. 

A further indication of what re- 
prints of articles in business papers 
can do for you is the result story of 
Greer’s customer, Rosemarie de 
Paris. As a result of publication of 
the article and distribution of the bulk 
of 26,000 reprints ordered by Rose- 
marie, its sales through direct mail 
increased 250°% and the company’s 
total gross sales rose 135% to a 
record. 


Greer is convinced that such re- 
sults from the article and its promo- 
tion for a Greer customer is a strong 
sales argument that Greer’s salesmen 
can capitalize upon. 

Charles R. Becker, sales manager 
of Greer, said that success of the pro- 
motion has encouraged the company 
to believe that such tie ins and close 
integration of business paper feature 
articles with space advertising, cata- 
logs and reprints for direct mail have 
new values for the industrial adver- 
tiser. 

A postscript to the story is an added 
promotion that Greer received from 
Rosemarie. 

Rosemarie asked Greer to supply 
small scale models of the 60-foot 
candy making equipment discussed 
in the article. The models, embel- 
lished with miniature chocolates and 
doll-sized operators, were featured in 
Rosemarie candy shop windows in 
New York, Washington and Chicago. 
Window signs above the model 
featured quality candy made in “new- 
est mechanized equipment.” Blow-ups 
of the article were alongside. 

Another way in which Greer has 
cooperated with business papers to 
promote reprints has been the com- 
pany’s use of the Bakers Weekly Buy- 
ers’ Guide-Catalog. Greer ran its 
bakery catalog in the publication, 
which then made an additional 2,500 
reprints for Greer—in effect, printing 
the company’s catalog. This method 
of catalog preparation permitted the 
company to achieve the additional 
circulation of the Bakers Weekly Buy- 
ers’ Guide-Catalog, at a small increase 
over what Greer had paid for a pre- 
vious edition of the same catalog. 


Hot Sales Promotion 
Flares Up for Chevrolet Trucks 


A jumbo match folder is being dis- 
tributed widely by Chevrolet to pro- 
mote its 1951 line of automobiles and 
trucks. The 4x31” cover carries the 
company trade-mark, while the sides 
of the paper matches, about twice the 
standard width of such matches, are 
imprinted with a sales message. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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istribution) 
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1S 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ih amount of time which the average industrial salesman 
is forced to waste is appalling. Conservative surveys show that 50% 
or more of his working time is spent “cooling his heels” in reception 
rooms, traveling, making out reports, etc. What can be done to help 
him spend more time actually selling? 
The sales leads produced by N.E.D. are a big part of the answer. Doors 
open more quickly to the salesman who calls by invitation ...and once 


he’s inside the door he finds a man who is ready to talk business! 


That's why more and more successful companies are using N.E.D.’s 


proved action-getting formula to make their sales forces more pro- 


ductive. With N.E.D. “smoking out” the prospects, salesmen have 
more time for closing sales. 
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First Survey of its Kind PROVES... 


out 


THIS WAS THE QUESTION 


Which Construction 
Publication Do You Read 
Most Thoroughly? 


it 


| 

| 

* 

1: 


58,560 READERS SURVEYED— 


Questionnaires were mailed to readers of 
12 Associated Construction Publications 

. the most complete and comprehensive 
list in the construction publication field. 


NO PUBLICATIONS WERE LISTED— 


Readers were compelled to write in the 
name of publication. There was no listing 
of any publication to choose from. 


This survey was entirely handled by The 
Research Report Co., Chicago, Illinois, in 
accordance with unbiased readership sur- 
vey procedures. 


PURPOSE OF READER SURVEY— 


To enable Advertisers to more accurately 
evaluate Regional and National Construc- 
tion Publications. 


OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE 
FOR REGIONALS— 


Tabulations by |.B.M. prove that 7 out of 
10 readers list their A.C.P. Regional as 
the one magazine read most thoroughly 

. a 4 times greater preference than the 
next best publication . . . proof of the im- 
portant influence of Regional Construction 
Publications among your prospects in the 


Construction Market. 


PROOF IS READY FOR RELEASE 
—WRITE FOR YOUR COPY— 

A booklet that summarizes all find- 
ings of this survey will be sent on 
request. It contains a full description 
of survey procedures, summary of 
publications read and breakdown by 
class of readers. 


MERE 
ER Ss 


17% preter Engineering News-Record 


| 
CONDUCTED BY OUTSIDE SOURCE— 69% 
prefer Better Roads a 
| 3% prefer Roads and Streets if 
| 
a prefer Equipment & Materials» ii 
Cur 
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What Is It? 


ENLARGED model of an industrial 
fastener is displayed in a solid. trans- 
parent plastic cube tilted on a plastic 
base. The fastener, a speed clip manu- 
factured by Tinnerman Products, 
Cleveland, is one of several such dis- 
plays in the plant reception room. Dis- 
play is dramatic. enables visitors to 
view product from all angles. 


Render Man 


Photo and the Light Touch 
Introduces a PB Salesman 

Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., Phila- 
delphia maker of sales presentation 
binders, catalog covers and sample 
kits, had three problems: 

1. To establish the identity of a 
salesman in a new territory (Wash- 
ington}. 

2. To emphasize the dates he had 
scheduled for making calls. 


Free! Ash Trays While You mn 


t-in operation, and give-aways— 


TWO TRADE SHOW tech 


were expertly combined to draw 20,000 visitors to an exhibit of the Verson Allsteel 
Press Co., Chicago. The company, exhibiting at the Metal Show in Chicago, demon- 
strated one of its products, a 100-ton punch press, by using it to stamp more than 


25,000 aluminum ash trays which were given to show-goers. 


KRATZ 


yeur pb binder mea 


Vermont Ave, MW. 


Meck «ll be hovering over 

big tag & of 

on 


3. To emphasize the existence of 
the company’s new local office. 

Sidetracking the usual announc>- 
ment folder or letter to local custom- 
ers as a means of solving these prob- 
lems, the company devised a conven- 
tional mail piece with a new twist (See 
above}. The piece was a blotter carry- 
ing the salesman’s picture associated 
with a PB product—a display binder. 
The picture was combined with hu- 
morous, almost saucy copy, to avoid 
getting snowed under in the morning’s 
mail. Copy poked fun at the salesman, 
Henry Kratz, who was introduced as 
“Happy Hank.” Mr. Kratz’s first name 
and his sunny personality were of the 
type to weather this kind of treatment. 

The blotter carried a calendar of the 
current month. Mr. Kratz’s secretary 
circled in red pencil the two days of 
each week that he would be making 
calls in the territory. This gave the 
desired information and helped per- 
sonalize the blotter. 

The results: Mr. Kratz came in for 
plenty of kidding, but his sales inter- 
views started off in a pleasant vein, 
he was recognized more quickly and 
his business as a “binder man” was 
more quickly associated with his visit. 


Kimble’s Three-Way Give-Away 

How do you devise an advertising 
give-away that represents the com- 
pany’s products, carries an advertising 
message and is useful enough to be re- 
tained by the customer ? 

Kimble Glass Div., Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, had the answer: a 
small, glass vial, packaging three 
spools of thread and labeled, “Sew up 
Sales! Package your product in 
Kimble Vials.” 


‘Railway Age’ to Publish Monday 
Effective with the first issue in 
January, Railway Age, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp., New York, will 
be dated Monday instead of Saturday. 
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Do you face any of these problems 
in planning your 1951 advertising? 


Reaching your known and your unknown markets. . . 


News reaches 26 major industrial markets 
plus selected engineering consultants and governmental agencies, 
im this way eaves Gath your known and your unknown 


markets. 


Finding the best plants in these markets... 


Through affiliation with Thomas’ Register, Industrial Equipment 
News locatés and keeps up to date on the nation’s largest and 
most active plants, posse important in a conversion period. 


Selecting the men who specify and buy. 
Industrial Equipment News is sought after by production men 
and engineers, is read by the top men in this o ting manage- 
ment group, the men — specify and bay i rial parts, ma- 
terials, equipment. 


Attracting their interest in your product story... 
Currently 92% of JEN readers are receiving the publication at 
their own request, evidence of their genuine interest. Accu- 
rate and complete product information has won respect for TEN's 
handling of information. 


Placing your story where it will be seen... 


Every advertisement in Industrial Equi News is placed 
next to this carefully read editorial ‘text. Standard one- 

page units (which cost as little as $125) permit this valaable 
nexi-to-reading position. 


Timing your story for maximum reader interest... 


When an =. engineering or production man picks 
Industrial ews he ix seeking product news an 
le in "his business. This is the ideal time to tell 


him your product story. 


Good for selling because Used for Buying 


CCA 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Industry's Original Product Information Service 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND e 
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What the Free-Lancer Offers 
to Industrial Publicity 


@ He brings a fresh approach to your company-saturated 


mind. 


@ He's learned the ‘story’ market the hard way—with re- 
jections slips for wrong guesses. 


@ He saves you time. 


By CHARLES G. CLEVELAND 


Manager 
Eastern Publi ity Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 


New York 


THE PUBLICITY MAN who does 
not work closely with free-lance 
writers is passing up a good bet for 
himself, his company or client, and 
his editor friends. 

Often the publicity man’s activities 
are only two-sided: (1) he looks for 
personallties 
and products which he thinks will 
make news and (2) presents them to 


those events, activities, 


an editor. He passes up the free- 
lancers, with their fresh point of view 
and different perspective 

Why should the publicity man work 
with freelancers? There are six 
reasons: 

1. Because salable stories start out 
simply as ideas, the publicist and the 
free-lancers are mutually useful foils, 
each striking sparks from the other. 
Let an alert free-lancer into your 
mind, and you will find that what you 
thought was familiar and barren 
ground is alive with the sprouting 
seeds of story ideas. 

For example, educational activities 
are an old, old story in my company. 
Regularly, we put out news releases 
on the award of scholarships or report 
the business-convention remarks of 
certain Westinghouse executives. But 
when freelancer Homer Shannon be- 
gan taking an intensive look behind 


the scenes, he came up with a full- 
seale feature story on the company’s 
college recruitment program which ap- 
pealed instantly to the editors of Na- 
tion's Business. 


Similarly, when the husband-and- 
wife team of Norman and Amelia 
Lobsenz (he’s now managing editor 
of Quick) came up with an idea for 
a story on robots, many Westing- 
house devices suddenly appeared to 
be naturals for inclusion in the story, 
and This Week published the story 
last year. 

Robert Froman made a fascinating 
science feature—also published by 
This Week—just by pulling together 
the bizarre uses for the seemingly- 


magic electric eve. 


Ability to Deliver 


2. Successful free-lancers got that 
way because they have been able to 
deliver the goods to editors. Their 
judgments of what makes a salable 
idea are founded on hard experience, 
and they can either painlessly remove 
motes from a publicity man’s eves, or 
can kindle new gleams. 


3. As a group, they are usually 
rouch better informed of the needs of 
the magazine market than any single 
publicist can ever hope to be, no mat- 
ter how often he lunches with editors 
to learn the trend of their thinking. 
The freelancer keeps up with an edi- 
tor’s thinking the hard way—with re- 


jection slips if he guesses wrong. Thus 
they are among the first to reflect 
the ground-swells of shifting editorial 
needs. 

For a while during World War Ii, 
practically every free-lancer was seek- 
ing new ways of telling an electronics 
story, for against the background of 
radar, the word “electronics” seemed 
to weave a magic spell with readers. 

Later the magazine article market 
abandoned electronics abruptly, to 
take up new trails: women in war 
work; predictions of post-war won- 
ders; and anything which touched on 
the new science of nuclear physics. 

Always the free-lancers were among 
the first to spot these shifting trends; 
they were the weather-cocks on which 
the wise publicist kept a watchful eye. 

4. The successful free-lancer has 
one major advantage over the pub- 
licity man: he is already in the editor’s 
employ, as it were, and does not have 
to sell himself or a client or a point 
of view. He has only to sell a single 
story, coming from the typewriter of 
one with whom the editor is already 
familiar and in sympathy. He is not 
constrained, as a staff member, to 
writing only for one outlet; yet his 
status is so close to that of a staff 
member than he usually has the ear 
and the confidence of the editor. 

How better can a publicist do 
himself good than to ally himself 
with such a man? 


Know Facts, Fancies 


5. Most free-lancers sell to quite a 
number of magazines. They know the 
editorial policies, the taboos, the 
fancies, and the fields of each, and 
they can help the publicity man assess 
his magazine story ideas in terms of 
the market. They know that such-and- 
such an idea will go with this editor, 
but there’s no use even trying it on 
that one. Or, if you can give this idea 
such-and-such a twist, it’s a pretty 
sure bet for Editor X. 

Certain attitudes and wants on the 
part of editors are almost legend 
among the writing clan. The Saturday 
Evening Post's allergy for stories on 
religion, and the fondness of Popular 
Science for railroad stories, are cases 
in point. 

Publicity men are too prone to 
think that because some of their ideas 
ought to make magazine material, 
they will A good free-lancer can be as 

(Continued on page 143) 
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wherever metals are cast 


ANALYSIS OF READERSHIP of 
BY TITLES Readers 
Presidents, Owners 3,518 
Vice Presidents 1,42) 
Other Officers 1,03) 
General Managers 3.3% 
Sales Monagers 4% 
Foundry Production Personnel 21,682 
FOUNDRY reaches 5,395 of the 5,974 end 
“Ly Metallurgists ond Chemists 1,94) 
foundries in the U. S. A. and Canada 1 662 
: which represent 97% of the industry's Inspectors 309 
elting capacity. Patternmokers 546 
a m g pa Y Purchasing Agerts 1,044 
Molders 1,613 
, Other Production Titles 686 
Government Personne! 1,554 
Foundry Educetional Personnel 2.050 
“ Foundry Service Personnel 6,043 
Equipment ond Supply Mig 4.670 
Engineering Firms, Agents 1,373 “at 


j 
/ 


FOUNDRY / A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND "13, OHIO 


Cleveland 13, Penton Budding Main 1-8260—Chicage 11, 520 Michigan Ave. + Whitehall 4-12734—Wew York 17, 68 42nd St. Murray 2, 6560 Cass Ave. + 
Madison 3024— Pittsburgh 19, 2837 Koppers Atiantic 1-3211—Los Angeles 4, 130 New Hampshire Ave. + 2-1758—London, 2 Caxton St. Westminster, $0. 1 


Total........45,024 
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this new booklet 
can help you 


*Increase the effectiveness 
of today’s sales effort 


* Formulate the right sales policies 
for tomorrow's buying habits 


Howard T. Lewis has been Professor of Marketing at 
the Harvard Business School since 1927. One of the 
country’s leading authorities on purchasing, he was 
awarded the Shipman medal in 1940 by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. He is the author of 
numerous books and articles. 

“Industrial Procurement and Marketing” appeared 
originally in the Harvard Business Review. Addressed 
to “all executives interested in industrial selling and, 
in particular, to the industrial marketing director”, 
the article is so significant and timely that Purchasing 
Magazine has obtained permission to give it wider dis- 


tribution in booklet form. 


Current Trends in Purchasing 


What are the outstanding trends in the development 
of industrial purchasing practice? What is the signifi- 
cance of these trends for the industrial marketing 
director? You will find the author's analysis extremely 
helpful not only in increasing the immediate effective- 
ness of your sales effort but in formulating distribution 


and sales policies which will correctly anticipate future 


_ changes in the buying habits of industrial customers. 


Procurement for Profit 


If this booklet does no more, however, than suggest a 
way in which your company can make wider (and more 
profitable) use of the procurement function, it will be 
well worth the few moments it takes to fill in the cou- 


pon, attach it to your business letterhead, and mail. 


Ask for Extra Copies for other policy makers in your company. 
The President, Vice-President, and Sales Manager will welcome the 
opportunity to read “Industrial Procurement and Marketing.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
PROCUREMENT 


AND 
MARKETING i 


by Howard 1. Lewis 
Professor of Marketing 


Harvard Graduate School 
of Business: Aclministration 


Reprinted from September. 1950 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 


by Purchasing Magazine 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


A Conover-Mast Publication 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Purchasing Magazine 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of the FREE booklet, 
“Industrial Procurement and Marketing” by Howard T. Lewis 


Nome 


Title 


] 
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PRAISE BE, we're saved! 


A couple of months ago in New 
York a drama critic wrote a good 
show. Wolcott Gibbs from the New 
Yorker—“Season in the Sun.” Try and 
get tickets. 

Now, every critic can live in hope 
. .. even poor lowly advertising critics 
like little us. 

Are we moody or something? Has 
this column been going for 14 years, 
man and boy, only for us to have 
doubts now? Ah, no, gentle reader . . . 
but we received a letter some weeks 
ago, or at least Bob Aitchison did, 
that has caused us to pause and re- 
flect. We want to quote a few pungent 
paragraphs here with our own snide 
comment sandwiched in between 

The time has come, I think, to change 
tactics in the handling of the Copy 
Chasers section of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


Well, now, that’s fair enough. It 
may be in 14 years at the same task, 
we have become slow or even dated. 
We're still relatively young in years. 
We do all right in our jobs, and we 
both write copy. Still, we can’t really 
answer this one. It's for the readers 
to decide. 


Improperly done, however, a service of 
this nature not only fails to enlighten or 
inform, but can be greatly offensive to 
both the author whom it criticizes and the 
bulk of other readers besides. 


We can’t go along with that. This 
is the last business in the world for 
thin-skinned souls. We don’t believe in 
the old-fashioned version of the copy- 
writer, a shy introvert, locked away 
in his little cubbyhole, sensitive as a 
buttercup. This breed of writer be- 
longs in the arts. Advertising is a 
business. If he writes the stutf, he 
should be able to take his medicine. 
If the criticism is badly done, misses 
the boat, fails to enlighten and in- 
form . . . all right, he’s also a big 
enough guy not to take it seriously 
or get upset. 

A writer has to have a sense of 
values, know when to defend his copy 
and when not to . . . in his day-to-day 
contact with account men and clients. 
Finally, we don’t really believe we've 
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the Copy Chasers 


CC Recoils from a Body Blow .. . 
Writing Ads to the Man on Top 


been so damn unenlightening. In some 
single columns, perhaps . . . because 
we have already gone over the funda- 
mentals again and again and again. 
And sometimes . . . well, the sins may 
be so gross, so stupid, there is nothing 
else to say, out loud or in print, than, 
“It stinks!” 

Lately, Copy Chasers has taken on the 
tone of a super-being, emitting bright say- 
ings concerning the work of mere mortals 
—none of whom can quite ever meet its 
nebulous requirements. 

Come now, sir. We have always 
laughed at ourselves. Come now, 8o- 
called bright sayings . . . to be sure, 
but only because an out and out text- 
book of ad criticism in a monthly 
magazine would be pretty dull read- 
ing. And every month, month after 
month, many people meet our stand- 
ards, which far from nebulous, have 
been repeated and repeated and re- 
peated in one way or another in al- 
most every column. In fact, remember 
that little box that used to appear on 


every column: 


COPY CHASERS' PRINCIPLES 
The Copy Chasers base their 


criticism on the basic principles 
which they use in their own work: 

1. A sound sales idea—true to the 
product, penetrating, rememberable. 
2. An intriguing headline—not just 
tricky—logical to the sales idea and 
promising enough to make reading 
worthwhile. 

3. Skillful copy, free from generalities, 
free from advertising bromides, and 
free from unbacked-up claims of 
superiority—readable, human. 

4. Copy expressing the product's 
qualities in terms of benefits to the 
purchaser—but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the sales- 
man, himself, would be ashamed to 
say. If necessary—good solid “reason- 
why.” 


But let's carry on. What else does 


our critic of critics have to say: 


There is one fundamental fallacy in the 
super-being theory of judging advertis- 
ing. That is the elementary fact thet there 
are very few other super-beings around to 
appreciate sueh work. Super-beings are 
hard to find among copywriters, account 
executives, advertising managers, sales 
managers, vice-presidents or readers—es- 
pecially readers. 

The plain, sometimes drab, often corny 
ads which CC attacks may lack the artis- 
tic brilliance or subtlety of Mr. CC—but 
sometimes, far too often, I'm not sure 
that’s so bad. 

A popular radio comedian recently 
confessed that after he had just won an 
award granted by a bunch of humor ex 
perts for being the funniest comedian on 
the air, he found that nobody was listen 
ing to him and he had lost his sponsor. 
The reason was that while the experts 
thought he was funny, the public didn’t. 


What's all this about “super- 
beings?” Honest, we're just home 
folks and we think our column shows 
it. Certainly our “Ox As INserTEep” 
awards do. Take a long time favorite 
with this department—B. F. Goodrich. 
Is this outfit’s advertising super- 
sophisticated stuff? How about Car- 
penter Steel’s award in October? Are 
their ads hyped up? Or Continental 
Can in September? Or Globe Hoist 
in July? Headline of this ad as we 
recall was, “Hydrauiic Ramp Speeds 
Loading.” How about Burroughs 
Adding Machine last May? Bristol 
Brass in April? Or practically any 
winner any month? 

Let’s all remember—your ads, our 
ads——aren’t written for the man in the 
street. They’re written for business 
professionals. The standards of busi- 
ness paper copy are necessarily much 
more rigorous. But so far as we can 
see they have nothing whatsoever to 
do with artistic brilliance or subtlety. 
Quite the contrary, they're right down 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“We regard this as one 


of the most important steps 
in our marketing program” 


ng experience that Sweet's does an efficient and thorough job 


f and delivering our catalogs to the right people in the most important 


firms. Also we know that everybody who gets a Masonite Catalog bound in a 
Sweet's File will keep it and have it handy to use at any time. So we can send out 
thousands of catalogs, confident that they will always be on hand to show the many 


applications of MASONITE HARDBOARDS. 


“We regard this as one of the most important steps in our marketing program.” 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's 
starts with consultation with you to determine what 
information is needed to bring about the buying ac 
hon you desire-—specification, request for sales call 
direct order. Then follows organization of the infor- 
mation in a basic pattern for making your catalog 
easy to use and to understand. Next comes selection 
of the most effective form for the clearest statement 
of cach fact tert, table, diagram, illustration. The re- 
sult is a unit of buying information, specially designed 
to bring you and your future customers together in 
the shortest time and with the least effort 


production— Because of the great number 


of manufacturers’ catalogs handled each year, print- 


Donald E. Allen, Advertising Manager 
MASONITE CORPORATION 


ing by Sweet's offers you the economies of quantity 
production with no sacrifice of quality. You may or- 
der your catalogs in any desired quantity —part to be 
distributed by Sweet's and part, if you wish, to be 
delivered to you. If you prefer, you may print your 
own catalogs and deliver them to Sweet's for filing 
and distribution, in which case charges are lower 
than those for the complete service. 

catalog distribution —When your catalog is dis- 
tributed by Sweet's, it is delivered to prospects of 
top-rank buying power in the markets of interest to 
you. Sweet's spends more than $200,000 yearly to 
locate, qualify and select the firms and individuals 
who represent the bulk of buying power in cach 
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market served. Furthermore, your catalog remains in 
the office of each recipient, instantly accessible at all 
times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. According to thousands of users, this is the 
most effective method of getting catalogs used by 
Prospective Customers. 


Sweet's Service can distribute your catalog to any or all 
these seven markets: Product Designers, Mechanical 
industries, Process Industries, Power Plants, General 
Building Market, Heavy Construction Market, and 
Light Comaruction Market. 
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catalog service 


DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION - 119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organizatio 
—in 1950 over 35,000,000 copies for 1,148 manufacturers. 


@GETS THE RIGHT INFORMATIOP, 
@TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE Bi: 
@ At THE RIGHT TIME 


catalogs to product designers, | 
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(Continued jrom page 75) 

in the good earth, and we think the 
restatement of our principles means 
exactly what it says. 

I think the worst thing, though, is the 
insulting manner of Mr. CC, and I think 
it's entirely unnecessary. If it is CC's pur- 
pose to revolutionize the world, he's go 
ing shout it in the wrong way. Insults are 
definitely not the way to make friends or 
influence people. Such treatment of this 
important function can humiliate, em 
barrass or occasionally fire its victims. 

If “insult” is the right word——well, 
why not. More or less the punishment, 
if you'll have it that way, must fit 
the crime. We never had a client who 
treated us with velvet gloves, and 
Allah protect us if we ever got far off 
the beam. Why should anyone mind 
harsh criticism? Especially when the 
same copyman potentially worth his 
hire has the misfortune to work for a 
boss who would be stupid enough to 
fire him because of something printed 
on these pages, he is well out of it. 
Otherwise, a little embarrassment and 
a dose of mild humiliation, they're 
good tonic for creative men’s souls. 


Fact is, we've recently been think- 
ing we were getting to be a couple of 
meatballs about this column. You 
should read the words we used to 
write when we really were out to re- 
form the copy world! 

Now, for the moment, we have the 
last word. Let us take advantage of it 
to say we thank our critic for his let- 
ter—and even though we disagree 
with him, he has given us cause to 
pause and reflect and for that, we 


particularly thank him. We don’t 
think we're too rough on our readers 

. in fact, we think some of them 
need a shaking up once in a while. And 
weve always reasoned, if they don’t 
think much of us as critics, then they 
can't be very upset about what we 
have to say. So we'll carry on until 
you tell us to stop, or change our 


tune. 


How to be an executive 
in one easy lesson 


All over America many advertise- 
ments are created every day just for 
the eyes of business executives. Now 
there are several very excellent “execu- 
tive magazines” and all of them carry 
such copy. All of them will tell you 
how many executives they reach. 
They'll even tell you how many of 
what types of executives, title and 
function. But none of them will tell 
you the difference between one presi- 
dent and another, or one vice-presi- 
dent and another, or any other hot- 
shot . . . because they can’t. They don’t 


know. Who does? 


All we're leading up to is that the 
president of DuPont, for instance has 
different functions, interests, and buy- 
ing authority (and a different per- 
sonality) than the president of a 
modest-sized electrical appliance dis- 
tributor right in Wilmington. Even the 
presidents of two comparable com- 
panies in the same industry may vary 
in their responsibilities and privileges. 

And this, of course, makes it pretty 


OWER 


Bearings 


Bower Roller Bearings 


ment? 


tough to write copy aimed at execu- 
tives. How tough we're about to dis- 
cover because we just promoted oar- 
selves to presidents, and now feel we're 
perfectly competent to criticize adver- 
tising addressed to ourselves. 

Such as this color page, signed 
by Bower Roller Bearing Co. We, 
personally, as presidents may or 
may not be a primary factor in buying 
bearings. In a small company we 
would be. In a large company, a very 
large one, we might never get involved, 
directly or even indirectly. Averaging 
out this problem somewhere, how- 
ever, we'll have to assume two groups 
of executives will see this ad—those 
who buy bearings, those who approve 
a major expenditure of bearings. 

All right . . . after all this chatter, 
what does the Bower ad say? “Bower 
Bearings are Spher-o-Honed.” What 
does that mean? Subhead doesn't 
help much, simply adds, “Performance 
proves it... they're more dependable.” 
(We're going to ask the copywriters’ 
union to throw that word away.) Well, 
we still don’t know. So let’s read the 
text: 

The men who man giant earthmovers 
haven't time to baby their equipment. 
Getting the job done comes first. . . their 
tools come second! Earthmoving ma 
chinery must be durable and rugged, right 
down to the bearings. Because Bower 
bearings are Spher-O-Honed. .. because 
they are built to stand up day in and day 
out under overwhelming loads. .. they are 
specified first by leading manufacturers 
of construction equipment of all types. 
If your product demands bearings that 
are first and foremost, more dependable 
and longer lasting specify the name 
Bower. You'll find Bower bearings an 
outstanding value. 

Okay, you be a president, direct or 
indirect buyer. Now do you know what 
“Spher-O-Honed” means. Are you any 
better off to sign an order yourself, 
or approve one . . . after reading this 
expensive 4color cover avertise- 


How about lift trucks? “Mobilijt 
Corporation presents 2 New Lev-R- 
Matic Fork Lijt Trucks” in this two 
column ad. True, presenting any- 
thing new makes life a little easier for 
the copyman—but this lad does a lot 
better than the conventional. Quick 
sample: 

Lev-R-Matic Controls...secret of 
speed, ease of operation and maneuver- 
ability... push or pull a single lever to 
go forward or back... a multiple-dise 
clutch smoothly transmits positive power 
instantly. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Provide your salesmen with the key by telling your prod- 
uct story to 60,000 engineers. They make up MACHINE 
DESIGN’s audience — the men whose specifying 


power can mean volume sales for you 


To specify your products, they must know how your prod- 


ucts will perform in their equipment, machines and appliances 


They are seeking the answers to problems you can help solve. 


MACHINE DESIGN is especially fitted for that particular 
job. It is intensively read by these 60,000 engineers whose 
names youd like to see on the calling lists of your sales- 
men. It gives you the most powerful acceptance-building 

tool you can use to influence these engineers. They spend more 
time with it; return more often to it; and rely with confidence 
upon its authentic informotion 

Ask your MACHINE DESIGN representative to show you 
exactly how the magazine thot's edited for engineers 

by engineers can help get your products specified in 
a volume market 
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Articles like these build a favorable climate 
for the presentation of your sales messages. 
By getting the railroad men responsible for 
construction to think in terms of building, they 
set the stage and the mood for your product 
advertising. If you'd care to have reprints of 
these articles, we'd be glad to send you some. 
They deal with solutions to railway building 
problems by presidents, purchasing officers, 
chief engineers and operating chiefs. They 
may show you how your products can help. 


lt products used in railway construction: 
Cement Plywood (Siding, Interiors) 
Structural Steel Insulating Products 
Treated Lumber and Timber Glass: Glass Brick, Corrugated 
Retaining Walls Wire-Glass, Heat Absorbing Glass 
Fencing Paint and Protective Coatings 
Piles, Piling Steel and Wood Sash 
Soul Pipe Windows 
Pumps and Pumping Equipment Doors 
Flood Lighting a Ventilating, Air-Condition- 
Earth-Moving Equipment ing Systems, Unit Heaters 
Engineering Services Pipe and Piping Systems 
Prefabricated Buildings Plumbing and Sanitary Equipment 
Building Blocks and Fixtures: Wash Fountains 
Asbestos Cement Sheets, Wall Board, Stainless Steet 

Gypsum Flat or Corrugated Sheets Plastic Materials 
Siding: Steel and Aluminum Tile 
Flooring (Wood Block, Steel, Brick, Hardware 

Bituminous Mixtures, Tile, Concrete) Lighting Fixtures and Materials, 
Roofing (Shingles, Roll, Composition) Conduits 
Conveyors Station Lockers 
Chipping Hammers Elevators 
a Paint Spray Equipment Portable Saws, Drills, Sanders 
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Railroads continue construction program 


The railways’ current volume of new construc- 
tion, including buildings, yards, terminals, 
bridges, grade revision and alignment, locomo- 
tive servicing facilities, tunnels, and signaling, 
totals more than $300 million annually. To 
put the great new fleet of locomotives and cars 
that the railroads are now ordering into effec- 
tive use, continuing programs of construction 
are on the boards of the railways. 

Prominent in the work currently being car- 
ried out are yard improvements, new Diesel 
shops, Diesel servicing facilities and freight 


market! 


programs are essential to efficient railway op- 
eration in meeting the increased traffic de- 
mand which has recently reached a level 50% 
over that of 1949. 

$100 million on repair and maintenance 

On top of this new construction, the repair 
and maintenance of more than 280,000 rail- 
way buildings of all kinds in the U.S. adds 
millions to the railway market for building 
products. Over $100 million annually is spent 
for the upkeep of railway buildings alone, of 
which more than $40 million goes for the pur- 
chase of building products, such as those listed 


and passenger station modernization. These on the opposite page. 


How to concentrate your advertising most effectively 
on this railway construction market 


There are two main groups of buyers and buying influences who are 
responsible for the authorization and specification of the wide variety 
of building products used in railway construction and building (see Table 


opposite page). They are: 


The managemen? men who approve appropriations and initiate ma- 
jor projects. You can reach this group economically and efficiently 
through Railway Age, which is read for its business information by over 
90% of the railroad management group. It reaches the entire range of 
executives, department heads, operating and purchasing officers. 


Railway Age rates ‘op priority reading by this group. In a recent 


independent survey of top echelon railway men, Railway Age was 
voted most helpful to them in their work by an overwhelming majority, 
1,013 replies out of 1,209. 

Railway Age is recognized by advertisers as the authoritative leader 
in its field. In the first half of 1950, it carried more advertising pages 
than any other two railway business papers combined. 


The engineers who are directly responsible for construction and main- 
tenance and who directly influence specifications. You can reach these 
men through Railway Engineering and Maintenance, the only publica- 
y tion covering this specific branch of railroading with complete and con- 


centrated how-to-do-it information. It affords you an opportunity to 
present your product in terms of practical and technical advantages to 
men who work with products like yours—men who specify -men who 
initiate recommendations to management. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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How you profit from these 
POUR OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


GEWERAL @ 


General Electric 


(Continued from page 78) 

Roller chain lift and hydraulic tilt 
mechanism are activated by functionally 
placed 2-way levers. No Gears To Shift! 

% Comes now (so a little label tells 
us) the “First in a new series of ad- 
vertisements designed to tell the G-E 
silicone story to industry.” The origi- 
nal series was outstanding. How does 
this new effort stack up? We'll skip 
the headline and wind up for the guts 
of the ad which states succinctly: 


General Electric Silicones. . . 

1—Resist heat and cold to an amazing 
degree. 
Example: G-E silicone rubber stands 
up under high heats when used as 
gasket material for turbo-jet en 
gines. 

2—Release materials from sticking. 
Example: G-E silicone mold release 
emulsions make it easy for rubber 


molders te release tires from molds, 
reduce rejects, speed production. 


3—Produce useful surface characteris 
ties, Example: G-E silicone fluid 
applied to the surface of electrical 
insulators makes it much casier to 
keep the insulators clean, greatly re- 
duces the possibility of electrical 
leakage. 


4+—Are inert. 
Example: Even mercury vapor will 
not react with silicone rubber seals.” 


The entire case of silicones, we feel, 
shows up industrial advertising at its 
most useful best as an efficient vehicle 
of communication . . . searching out 
uses, cooperating with potential cus- 
tomers, opening up markets. Who ever 


writes these ads could have muddied 
them up so easily. Instead, happily, he 
kept the story just as simple and direct 
as he could—so even we presidents 
could understand it. An Ox As IN- 
sERTED to Davip Donovan, copywriter 
and account executive for GE, Benton 
& Bowles, New York. 

“Keeping Up-To-Date On DuPont 
Nylon Fibers” is exactly what it says 
it is—a news page, words and pictures 

and very neatly done, too. A good 
variety of nylon uses are shown . . . 
and down in the corner there’s a tag 
that says if we're busy but interested 
DuPont will send us a booklet that 
will give us a quick briefing on 
“Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” 


magnetic devices improved 


= 


International Nickel 2 


Four-color page here for White 
Motor trucks, “Timetable Delivery 
Schedules with Super Power Whites.” 
Illustration shows us quickly that 
Kroger Grocery uses them. Good. 
And we are interested in “Timetable 
Deliveries.” Tell us more, Mr. White. 
Nothing in the first paragraph of copy. 
Nothing in the next, other than gen- 
eralities such as “greater usefulness” 
~—“more productive capacity”—more 
deliveries per day.” Nothing in the 
third paragraph either, except, “Your 
White Representative will prove this 
. .. to you, etc.” Sorry, too busy to 
talk to salesmen. We're presidents, re- 
member. We're hard as hell for sales- 
men to get to. But we do read adver- 
tising. 

Jenkins Valves offers us a case 
study in a sugar refinery. It’s iden- 
tified by name, number of valves in 
service, and makes the big point that 
more are being installed in new plant 
units. Fair enough, JV—everybody’s 
interested in case studies. 


Here’s a toughie. An International 
Nickel, all type page, “magnetic de- 
vices improved by High Nickel ALI- 
loys.” Two full columns of copy (but 
don’t get us wrong, we have nothing 
against long copy.) What bothers us 
is that it is so specific, so detailed, so 
engineering-minded, and so good of 
its kind . . . that it is over our heads. 
In fact, unless International Nickel 
admits it was deliberately seeking 
only a special selective few out of this 


(Continued on page 86) 
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IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, “ : i BEHIND IT 


& MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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BOILERS AND... 


Since 1882 the biggest makers 

of boilers and accessories 

have invested in POWER advertising 

to help sell billions of dollars 

worth of their products 

to the enormous power morket. 

And, of course, no other publication 

in the world but POWER 

carries nearly as much advertising 

on boilers, fans and water columns. . . 
refractories and oir heoters ... 

arches and soot blowers... 

and all the rest that goes into 

making steam. Because decade ofter decode 
POWER holds the confidence 

and readership of the top engineers 

who make the big buying decisions 

on equipment for making, distributing and 
applying all forms of power. 
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WHEN YOU SAY "‘AUTOMATIC’’... 


Operator convenience and safety are stressed in 
the design of this Cincinnati Milling Machine, No. 3 
MI. Features include sixteen spindle speeds and 
sixteen feeds selected from single dials, built-in push 
buttons and electrical controls (with all operating 
controls duplicated at rear working position), auto- 
matic cut-out of motor when motor compartment 
door is opened, built-in centrifugal coolant pump, 
automatic lubrication. The machine is powered by 
a 7% hp motor. 
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THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 SIXTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Flip a switch on any electrically operated product and the product 
springs into action . . . becomes functional, modern. 

Automatic operation—which means electrical operation—doesn't happen of itself. 
It must be engineered inio the product. 

That's the niche of ELecTRicAL MANUFACTURING in industrial publishing. 

It is the basic plank of the editorial platform of ELectrical. MANUFACTURING, 
a program which provides the technical “know-how” that is constantly 
sought by alert engineers and designers of all eiectrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING deals with all phases of product development 
from the drawing bourd stage to final fabrication. Major emphasis 
is focused on electrical design and its related mechanical problems. That is where 
design progress is swiftest . . . where even the best informed engineers must 
keep themselves currently up to date on new techniques and new 
application opportun ties. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has a wide following among key product 
development personnel in 8668 manufacturing plants. These men are responsible 
for the engineering aad design of over 1800 products and they specify 
the parts, materials aad equipment which become 


integrated elements cf finished products. 
Advertisers get meximum coverage 
of a particular market, one that 
is served exclusively only 
by ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING. 


Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
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Western Union 


(Continued from page 82) 


executive magazine's large audience 
.. we'll say it was wasteful. Too bad! 


On the other hand, American Air- 
lines comes right in on our beam with 
“When freight goes up, your bill comes 
down!” That says what it says so well, 
there's no need to check the text here. 


It would be nice if every product 
(or service) could be wrapped up so 
neatly as Western Union does for it- 
self in this color page. “Always On 
Top!” says the big, hand-lettered 
headline—and thar she is, bright yel- 
low and ready for business right at 
the top of the morning mail. Below 


Connecticut General 


the illustration, on ticker ribbon, 
“Nothing Else Gets Through—Gets 
Action . .. Like a Telegram.” 

Webster Electric goes strong for the 
“satisfied user,” and it's a reliable de- 
vice. This page, “Ekotape Recorder 
simplifies work simplification con- 
jerence” tells how and why Alan Mo- 
genson, well known authority in this 
field, relies on the Ekotape at his Lake 
Placid Work Simplification Confer- 
ence. Never know an executive who 
wasn't impressed by this kind of evi- 
dence. 

Color page here for Connecticut 
General Life Insurance. We've always 


liked its “Protected Pay Envelope” 
theme song. Here, it is combined with 
a sample page from a Conn. General 
booklet on group insurance. A little 
clip card device at the bottom of the 
ad says: 

This is another page from our new 
booklet, “Business and Industry's Best 
Solution to Employee Security”—and is 
the fifth in a series of advertisements il- 


lustrating this booklet page by page. We 
believe you will find this booklet Aeipfal 


in your thinking about complete group 
insurance plans for your organization. A 
request will bring you a copy promptly. 

Ebasco Services offers our execu- 
tive eyes a picture page, “Panorama 
of Progress.” Fine, we like pictures. 
There are eight here, but unfortunately 
they don’t mean a thing because the 
copywriter never bothered to tell us 
what they are. 


On the other hand we like ads that 
dont try to make too many points, 
and make the ones they do make fast. 
For instance, A. B. Dick—illustration, 
hand holding a manuscript—headline, 
“Why feel these copies?”—first two 
lines of text, “Why? To prove that 
they are mimeographed on hard-finish 
paper.” 

But when Borg-Warner try the num- 
bers game on us, they lose us fast. 
“8000—Y our lucky number?” Signifi- 
cance? See the first sentence—“// you 
manufacture a product or products of 
rubber compounds, Marbon 8000 can 
well prove to be your lucky number!” 
Too bad we quit here . . . because 
down in the second paragraph, and 
especially the third, there’s some good 
ad writing. 

Bethlehem Steel’s “Unloading Ore 
...17 Tons at a Bite” is in the Good- 
rich tradition. Swell photo, good 
headline, but text is lukewarm. 


We're human, you know, we presi- 
dents. We don’t work 24 hours a day. 
We drink hard likker, like to look at 
ladies’ legs, go to ball games and 
so on. Some of us hunt, too . . . so 
when we see a handsome photo of 
ducks in formation flight, we look. 
Like this Torrington Bearings ad. 
Then, the headline slows us down 
somewhat, “Known by the company 
they keep,” but valiantly we carry on. 
Then we get both barrels of this: 

This is one maxim that certainly ap 
plies in the case of Torrington Needle 
Bearings. The list of Needle Bearing users 
reads like a “Who's Who in American In- 
dustry’. There’s no better proof of the 
soundness of the engineering embodied 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Gas aplenty for the long haul! 


Old-fashioned ways won't do these days. That's why 
the petroleum refining industry plans ahead. A re- 
cent survey* indicates a seven-and-one-half-billion- 
dollar, ten-year expansion program to guard against 
any chance that our nation will run out of gas. 


Because it is the fastest-changing industry in the 
world, its key men depend upon an accurate, cur- 
rent picture of the situation each month in Petro- 
leum Processing . . . get quick, charted analyses 
in the popular Trends Section, a reliable guidepost 
for their planning. And more than ninety per 


cent of these readers receive and study Petroleum 


Processing at home! 


Reaching more than ten thousand readers, all 
named as buying factors by their own plant man- 
agements, Petroleum Processing takes the most 
direct route to the refinery 
market. It is the modern way 
of making certain that your 
advertising, headed for that 
destination, has enough gas 
to get there! 

*Lopies on request 


THE BEST-READ REFINERY PUBLICATION 
REACHING THE MOST REFINERY READERS 


A Plott Petroleum Publication 


Headquerters, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio .. . Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia! Houston and Los Angeles 
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selling to the 


Lay 


A good business paper is a tool—not an escape. 
And a tool is measured by the work it accomplishes. 


FACTORY ’'s editors feel that their job is a triple challenge. First, to 
make Plant Operating men want to read FACTORY; second, to 
save them time; third, and most important, to impel them to ACT 
on what they read. 

So, FACTORY '’s editors direct their efforts to induce action on 
such matters as reducing costs, increasing production or improving 
plant maintenance. Your FACTORY representative can show you 
striking evidence of action taken as a result of readership of 
FACTORY. 

FACTORY's editors have achieved wide recognition for their 
work. One form of recognition has been the “Industrial Marketing” 
awards for editorial excellence. In this competition, FACTORY has 
won more first awards than any other industrial magazine. 

There are good business papers in many fields. But generally 
there is one outstanding publication in each field. FACTORY con- 
centrates all of its editorial and circulation operations on doing the 
best job in its field—the Plant Operating Group in the manufacturing 
industries. 

Study a recent issue of FACTORY. You'll see how FACTORY 
editors are building the most readable—and the best read—magazine 
for Plant Operating Management men. And you'll see, too, why 
FACTORY carries a greater dollar volume of advertising than any 
other monthly business magazine—far more pages of advertising 
than any other magazine in its field. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


MEMSER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION, MEMBER ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 


THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP 


YOU 
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Corry- Jamestown 


(Continued page 86) 


in Needle Bearings than their excellent 
performance in thousands of famous 
name products 


We're through. Dead Ducks! 


Do executives read 
the little ads? 


You know darn well they do. They 
do in newspaper and consumer maga- 
zines (plenty of readership studies to 
prove it) and they do in business pa- 
pers. 

We've been reading little ads as 
we turned the pages to see what we 
would read if we were presidents. So 
far we've passed six or eight columns 
or half columns not worth fighting 
about. But here's a sixth page belong- 
ing to Blaw-Knox that doesn’t try to 
do too much in a tight area, “Best the 
High Cost of Building.” This head is 
followed by six short lines of copy on 
the Blaw-Knox Insulated Building, 
and a coupon’s right there for more 
specific facts 

Here's a third page for the Corry- 
Jamestown. It says, “You're Proud to 
be Seen at a Steel Age Desk!” Well, 
maybe so, but we're just human 
enough not to own up to it, 

Then again, take this column, 
headed “Paper at Work,” an ad for 
Rhinelander Paper. Why did we read 
it? Well, for one thing it looks invit- 
ing with its three little light “spots.” 


For another, leads like, “Something 
new in butter” caught our eye. In fact, 
this is as neatly handled a column as 
we've seen in many a day. 

But this is a business of contradic- 
tions, for on the very next page, we 
find an Elliott Addressing Machine 
column that doesn't look the least bit 
inviting, with a sort of sprawled out 
headline that says, “With any type- 
writer you can stencil an address in an 
Elliott Address Card—then file it like 
an index card.” Never knew that be- 
fore! Let's tear it out and send it to 
the office manager. 


But we can’t go along with General 


Elliott General Electric Mercury 
Gerlinger 


f 


N. Y. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Zonolite 


Electric's pseudo testimonial—“For 
an air conditioning system that's 
‘Electrically Right’ specify GE Motors 
and Control” because the unidentified, 
un-alive caricature of an executive at 
the bottom of the column has no stand- 
ing with us whatsoever when he says, 

“We did—for the new system on our 
main floor. Been running perfectly 
since the day it started—and not a 
single penny for repairs!”—Says 
who? We're just as literal as hell! 

We don't give a damn about Mer- 
cury Manufacturing’s “40 years of ex- 
perience,” especially right up in the 
headline. We go for Gerlinger Car- 
rier’s half-column aptly illustrated 
with a dachshund, “Gerlinger Carriers 
easily handle our Long Loads yet al- 
low Short Turns.” We've always been 
strong for those little sixth pages, “/t 
pays to do business in New York 
State!” How can you miss them? And 
while we're at it, here’s another scene 
stealer with the same kind of makeup, 
the same hard-hitting Gothic head- 
line — “Increase Production! Kill 
Harsh Noise With New Acoustical 
Plastic.” 

Good small space ads are hard work 
—as any copywriter knows. 


Vicrofilm, paint, sheep 
and money 


The following are interesting for one 
reason or another: 


Burroughs Adding Machine—Nice 
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AGAIN - only complete source 


of automotive 


Readers report, over and over, “the AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
Anpual Statistical Issue is the most complete, most useful hand- 
book in the automotive manufacturing field.” Since 1919, it's been 
their only complete, authentic source of information on automotive 
production; sales totals; car, truck, bus, tractor, engine, aircraft 
specifications . . . and an abundance of other vital information they 
use to formulate their plans. 


ONE medium for 


covering 3118 automotive plants 


On March 15th, the 33rd Annual Statistical Issue will penetrate 
3118 automotive and aviation plants throughout the Nation. These 
busy plants produce cars, trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, engines, 
parts, accessories, road machinery, production equipment, materials 
and supplies. Yes—the Annual Statistical Issue permeates 
America’s #1 industrial market, a $15.6 billion manufacturing field. 


AGAIN -usec for year-round 


reference by 21,000 automotive 


executives 


Over 21,000 engineering, production, administrative, purchasing and 
sales executives eagerly await the March 15th Statistical Issue. A 
study of readers revealed that 98% use its data for reference; 
93% use it all year! From the advertising section they learn of the 
leading suppliers of parts, materials, and production equipment— 
all needed in vast quantities. For covering America’s #1 industrial 
market, A. L. is your best buy. The Statistical Issue is a “must” on 
your 1951 schedule. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
A CHILTON Publication 


Chestnut and Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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the handwriting 


American Brake Shoe 


and quick (Lordy, our time is expen- 
sive!) “3 examples that show how 
Wicrojilming ajjords protection for 
vital business records.” Just three 
illustrations of film spools, captioned 

“14,324 Plant Equipment Records” 

“9.672 Employes Earning Records” 

“8.596 Customer Order Records” 
Those captions—they’'re terrific! 

*® American Brake Shoe—Like we 
said before—lucky indeed is the copy- 
man who has something new to write 
about. For example, this—“Spraying 
paint with steam cuts time and costs.” 
Subhead, “this revolutionary spray 
gun uses superheated steam in place of 


air to put on paint . . . thicker and 


U. S. Gutta Percha 


quicker!” We read every word of the 
copy and particularly liked the wind- 
up paragraph: 

“Brake Shoe will demonstrate this new 
process in your own plant, or arrange 
visits to installations at conveniently le 
cated plants, Write Dept. A.” 

An Ox As Inserreo to 
Browne, AE for American Brake 
Shoe, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New 
York. 

And while we're talking pais ng, 
pipe this U. S, Gutta Percha page, 
“Read the handwriting on the wall 
when figuring painting costs.” But it 
wasn't this headline, but a line buried 
way down in the text that intrigued 
us, “. . . because time and labor repre- 


“COMPARE 


Webster-Chicago 


Electric Industrial Truck Ass'n. 


senis 80% of the cost of a painting 
job...” Never realized that before. 
Wonder how many other executives 
don’t know about it either? 

This Westinghouse Lamp page 
pulled us up short. Most of the page, in 
about 42 pt extra bold, is taken up by, 
“Only by trying Westinghouse fluores- 
cent lamps will you know what eco- 
nomical top-quality lighting really is.” 
Little block of text is unimportant. 
Main question—is this enough to make 
us use the coupon at the bottom of the 
page for more details? That's hard to 
answer. We think if we were president 
of a smaller firm or a retail operation, 
we might. Otherwise, we think, we'd 
pass right along. If our curiosity was 
close enough to our pocketbook, we 
might . . . but on the basis of facts . . . 
well, we still have the impression one 
maker’s fluorescent tube is pretty 
much comparable in quality to 
another’s—and if this ad doesn't 
change that. 

The Clearing Machine Corp. sells 
sheep. At least there's a nice big 
woolly one at the top of its ad and a 
head, “Just another sheep?” Ah, no 

. read on! 

You don't have to be an expert to tell 
that this fellow is a top producer of wool 
because it literally sticks out all over 
him. Many generations of breeding to 
ward a specific purpose thus show off 
their effective result. 

Same thing with Clearing Presses. 
Yup, that’s what the rest of the ad says. 

There’s some good selling and 
pleasant reading in the narrative, 
“The Story of an Unhappy Company 

(Continued on page 96) 
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no other publication... 


serving the air conditioning and refrigeration 


industry offers such complete up-to-the-minute 
editorial service, such thorough market coverage, 
such high readership (all paid) from manufacturer 


to dealer to serviceman... 


no other publication... 


in the field offers such advertising display 
values or carries even one half of the 


advertising volume as... 


“The Marketplace of the Industy” 


If you are selling to any seg- News.--how it serves the field 
ment of the industry.-air con- ~—-how it can serve you. Why 
ditioning, commercial refrigera- ‘not send today for market 
tion, household refrigeration, analysis reports and the News 
appliances, restaurant and bar media file? Business News 
equipment, or allied products, Publishing Company, 460 W. 
you'll want the full facts on the Fort St., Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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From the Grand Banks to the South Pacific; on warships and fishing 
trawlers ... oilskins are sailors’ garb in foul weather. Oil-treated for 
waterproofing, they're lightweight and can be worn for long periods 
without fatigue. The Sou’ wester, tied at the chin, fits snugly in a gale 
and its wide brim throws the water away from face and neck. The 
overall-bib covers legs and hips and shields the chest under the short- : 
length jumper which allows freedom of motion. Seamen's oilskins are 
custom clothing . . . tailored for coverage under special conditions. 


In the business paper field CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES also furnishes special purpose 
coverage .. . for advertisers who want to reach management men in the vast chemical 
process field. Because circulation is concentrated among this specific group for which 
the magazine is exclusively styled and edited, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES offers you 
a selected audience of top-level executives. . . key men who approve the purchase of } 

equipment, materials and services for process plants. . 


For 33 years, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES has been noted for high editorial standards. 
Now, under the McGraw-Hill banner, its editors are taking advantage of many new 
services to further improve its editorial quality. Geared to the reading habits of busy 
chemical management men, CI keeps ahead of the field and analyzes the import of 
the news which affects their interests . . . news of products and processes, materials and 
methods, companies, men and industries. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is an interpre- ' 
tative newsmagazine . . . designed to spark the progress of this vital and upsurging | Ate 
segment of our economy. ; 


Guided by the continuing McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing Plants, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES selects its readers from the chemical producing and consuming indus aoe 
tries . . . carefully screens them by function and title. Because they know the location | 

of all worthwhile plants in the field, its 200 circulation saleamen are on top of the il 
constantly changing personnel pattern in the industry. Here is selective selling at its Jaa 
best . .. to provide you with Custom Coverage of top buying influences in America's fy 
largest industrial market. 


BECOMES 
A WEEKLY 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABC - ABP 


Move 


QUICKLY... SAFELY 


with North American 
Padded Van Service! 


MOTOROLA 
weveling shew 
shipped to deal 


NAVEL Vee 


“NO CRATING ...NO DELAYS 
when you ship trade show exhibits 
by padded van,” says George Ben- 
ckenstein of Product Presentation, 
noted display builders who created 
this Motorola setup. “Crates add 
needless cost. You're money and 
time ahead, the safe North Amer- 
jean Van Lines way.” 


Get This New Brochure 
Just out: practical illustrated bro- 
chure on moving your trade show 
exhibits. See classified phone book 
for nearest North American agent— 
or write us. Call 
North American 
too, for dependable 
moving of house- 
hold goods, office 
or plant equip- 
ment. It costs no 

more to enjoy 
superior NAVL 
service. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 


Dept P.O. Box 968 
Fort Wayne, indiene 


America’s leader in 
Divtonce 


che ut (hee Large 


EARNS A YEAR | 


4 Menage of rtal Importance to All Carperatoon 
Director, Proudent Dreanren, View Presidents 


Koppers Co., 
(Continued from page 92) 


President-—and we read every word 
of the long copy because that’s us . . . 
now, we're a little bit sorry there 


wasn't more meat in it. It’s a good try, ° 


though. . . 

Quite in contrast to this is the good 
old Sterling Getchell “Look at all 
technique used by Webster- 
Chicago, “Compare Webster-Chicago 
with all dictation machines.” Below is 
the always potent box score of com- 
parative product values. We eat up this 
kind of stuff. 

winner, a “Boost-of-the- 
month” to Barker Lockett, who did 
major portion of work on the ad, and 
Harry Brian, copy chief at Vansant, 
Dugdale, Baltimore, for this unusually 
interesting all-type Koppers page, 
“How the Management of One Large 
Company earns 75% a year on a Capi- 
tal Investment.” At first this seemed in 
the “Superman” class but we read on: 

To combat high operating costs, execu 
tives of a large Southern palp mill dis 
covered an investment yielding 75° right 
in their own back yard. The secret of this 
discovery is recovery—recovery of $114, 
000 worth of valuable process materials 
formerly lost each year in industrial 
gases. And the key to profitable recovery, 
these men found, is Koppers-Elex. 

Makes Profit from Waste 

Koppers-Elex electrostatic precipitators 
stop waste on a large scale and recover 
tons of valuable materials formerly lost. 
That's how they earn profits worth thou 
sands of dollars a year——profits coming 
from materials which can be re-sold or 
re-used again and again in manufactur 
ng process. 


three” 


Capital recovered in short time 
Studies of present installations clearly 
show the wide range of profits which re 


covery makes possible. Recovery of raw 
materials, catalytic agents and processed 
materials all show high earnings. Cor- 
poration officials in many industries re- 
port that their complete capital invest- 
ment has been returnd in less than three 
years, with a 40% to 75% yearly return. 
Performance is guaranteed 

When projecting an installation, Kop- 
pers engineers guarantee a minimum op- 
erating efficiency for an Elex installation. 
Translated inte results, that means you 
know in advance the amount of material 
you can recever...you know in advance 
what the profit or saving will be. 

New source of revenue 

Now that break-even points are more 
critical than ever before, it is a part of 
good management to investigate how 
Koppers Elex can earn additional profits 
for you. An initial conference with Kop- 
pers engineers costs nothing, but gives 
you the basic information needed to reach 
a decision. 

Specific data available 

Te find out how you can increase 
profits with Koppers-Elex, write to the 
Koppers Company today and outline your 
problem. This pleces you under no ob- 
ligation. Just address your letter to: 
KOPPERS CO. INC. Keopper-Elex Pre- 
cipitator Department, 205 Scott St. Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


—The Copy Chasers 


Review 195! Calendars 


The 1951 crop of calendars by 
industrial suppliers will be pic- 
tured and discussed in the an- 
nual Calendar in the 
January issue of Industrial Mar- 
keting. Calendars must be sub- 
mitted to the editor by Dec. 15. 


Review 


Editors Cautioned About Type, 
Layout, Design 

Don’t get so wrapped up in design 
that you forget type was meant to read, 
Abril Lamarque, New York designer. 
told members of the Southern Industrial 
Editors at their fourth annual institute 
at the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Pointing out that layout design is 
meant to emphasize the contents of a 
publication and is not an end in itself, 
Mr. Lamarque warned against overde- 
sign, using the same layout too often, 
using teo much color and mixing type 
families. 


Binger Named Industrial 
Sales Manager 


Albert E. Binger, Jr.. has been pro- 
moted to industrial sales manager for 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, O. 
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‘7 understand theyre making them of plastics now” 


They are, of course, talking about the television cabinet and the fact that 
plastics have invaded another field. Big cabinets like this one are now 
being molded of plastics in a single piece at the rate of one every six 
minutes! This new development—the high-speed molding of extra-large 
pieces—represents another dramatic milestone in the phenomenal growth 
of the plastics industry. A direct measure of that growth is the industry's 
increasing, appetite for plastics materials: 1949 consumption rose 18% 
over the previous year and was half again greater than in 1946, 


A Rich and Growing Market 


This increased consumption of materials means a rich and growing market 
* for equipment and services as well--not only those required for basic 
processing, but all the equipment and services that make any factory 
tick. It could mean new and repeat business for you. We'll be glad to help 
you investigate your sales potential in it. 
MODERN PLASTICS Magazine, with its ABU-audited distribution of 
19,856---covering not only the plastics industry, but also the major buying 
influences in other industries where plastics are being used in increasing 
volume——has the highest paid circulation and carries more editorial and 
advertising pages than all other publications in the field combined. 


BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


MODERN PLASTICS 


MAGAZINE 


42nd Street New York 17,8 
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CONSUMED 
BY 
ALL OTHER 


TEXTILE BULLETIN serves the 
great Southern Spinning and 
Weaving Division of the textile 
! industry. It is the only publica 
} tion in the field that offers com- 
plete, concentrated coverage of 
this richest -of-all-textile -mar- 
kets, and allows advertisers to 
sell directly and specifically to 
manufacturers and processors of 
yarns and woven fabrics with 
out wasting « lot of circulation 


on lesser and trrevelent markets * 


TEXTILE BULLETIN reaches 
cotton, rayon and woolen mills 
having 79% of the active spin- 
dies and 69% of the 
looms, and ollers this coverage 


active 


at a cost far below that of any 
other publication 


Complete information wil! be 
sent on request 


LEADS IN COVERAGE 


OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN SPINNING 
AND WEAVING INDUSTRY 


*You can reach the entire Textile 
Industry by advertising in Textile 
Bulletin and The Knitter (serving 
the Knitting Division). Combina- 
tion rates are available, and 1 plate 
suffices for both publications. 


on page 147. 


| Times Page 2/3 Page 1/2 Page 
l $142 $102 $76 
6 126 95 71 
12 110 88 66 


See McGraw-Hill advertisement 


"hg NEW Data 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Marketing went to press: 


New rates, effective Jan. 1: oS 
Times Page 2/3 Page ly Page Us 
I $405 $362 $243 
6 362 313 216 


12 325 194 


281 


Farm Equipment Retailing 
New rates, effective Jan. 1: 
Times Page 2/3 Page 


New rates, effective Jan. 1: 


Times Page 2/3 Page 14 Page : 
1 $280 $215 $150 6 
6 200 190 130 
|} 12 225 180 125 ¥ 
Colors, $60 extra per page. per color. ‘ 
Inland Printer 
| New rates, effective Jan. 1: . 
Times Page 2/3 Page ly Page ie 
$350 265 $200 
6 315 230 175 ~ 
12 295 215 165 


| Standard red, blue or green, $70 extra 
| per page. 


Plumbing & Heating Business 
New rates, now effective: 
Less than 3 pages..... .. $435 per page 
Less than 6 pages....... 385 per page 
| 18 pages or over. . . 335 per page 
Fractional page rates, per insertion: 


Times 2/3 Page 1/2 Page 1/4 Page 
1 $325 $255 $155 
6 280 210 108.75 
12 256.67 192.50 105 


Standard color, $85 per page extra. 
Bleed pages, extra. 


Rock Products 


New rates, effective Jan. 1: 

Times Page Page 14 Page 
1 $366 $228 $133 
6 325 194 110 
2 183 


Wire & Wire Products 


New rates, effective Jan. 1: 


Standard red, green, blue, $50 extra. 
Bleed, $10 extra per page. 
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Now --Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy” Prices! 


HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH A SPARKLING NEW KIND OF SALES APPEAL) 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
printing papers with new fiber, new 
formula, give you premium quality 
press performance and reproduction 
—at the cost of ordinary paper! 
You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Kimberly-Clark papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finaily, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to Kim- 
berly-Clark for printability at its best. 


From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirhng blades reduce logs to “ postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It's part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark — giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Auromati- 
cally controlled room-size beaters blead LongLa 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This impor- 
tant ingredient—plus the new white clay coat 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
paper with broad ink affinity, dimensional sta- 
bility, and brilliant new whiteness 


Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
~if you've picked Kimberly-Clark! And just as 
this picture shows the test for opacity, so does 
Kimberly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick 
resistance. They're just two of the 79 checks that 
assure the press performance and reproduction 
of higher-priced paper! 


Before choosing any printing paper 


New HIFECT* Enamel — with sulphate 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT® — for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density 


— Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New TRUFECT*~ whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an cconomy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform. 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Milton P. Higgins, Norton Company president, liter- 
ally grew up in the abrasive aud grinding wheel 
company founded in 1885 by his grandfather and 
namesake Milton P. Higgins, first president, and later 
headed by his father, Aldus C. Higgins, inventor of 
the Higgins arc-type electric furnace. In 1946 Mr. 
Higgins became president of Norton Company — the 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives and abra- 
sive products and operator of two subsidiaries ( Behr- 
Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. makers of abrasive paper 
and cloth and Norton Pike Company at Littleton, 
N. H. manufacturers of sharpening stones) and a raw 
materials plant in Arkansas, plus three plants in 
Canada and one each in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Australia and South Africa. 
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sparks fly... 


Enterprise is the selj-starter of leadership. Here, at Norton, 

we see it at work every day . . . the man at the machine, 

foreman, engineer and executive. | consider it the single greatest reason for our 
organization's strength and recognition today. 

MILTON P. HIGGINS, President, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


The first time you drive out to the mile-long Norton 
plant in Worcester, you're in for a startling surprise. 


For here is a working community of five thousand 
busy people . . . over fifty acres of manufacturing floor 
space. Here, on the huge railroad siding, are unloaded 
shipments of raw materials from far-away India, 
Africa, South America, and Greenland. And, here . . . 
being loaded . . . the famous industrial products carry - 
ing the Norton trademark all over the world .. . 
grinding wheels and abrasives, grinding machines, re- 
fractories, porous plates, non-slip flooring and many 
others. 


It has been The Iron Aor’s privilege to know this 
leader a good long time. When the main Norton plant 
was a small two-story building, back in 1886, the na- 
tional metalworking weekly was marching into its 31st 
year of service. 


Already Iron Ace editors were displaying a new con- 
cept of enterprise in industrial journalism. Long before 
government or associations compiled metal statistics, 
this aggressive busi € became “the bible 
of the industry” by recording statistically the growth 
of the steel giant, predicting where the chart lines led. 


Iron AGE editors still are needling progress . . . pacing 
a publishing schedule that gets the news that counts 
into the readers’ hands faster than the newswecklies 

.. Seeking out technical developments while they still 


measure all Metal Magazines 


--.and you'll make 


your Ist Choice, too! 


The IRON AGE 


THE NATIONAL METALWORKING WEEKLY 


are under wraps . . . tracking down progress in metal- 
working all over the world. 


Today, The Iron Ace still renews 8 out of every 10 
subscriptions . . . without pressure or sets of dishes. 
At the same time it has added the circulation its ad- 
vertisers feel they need to do a dominant coverage 
job in their one best medium. Currently, The Iron 
Ace offers 97% provable buying power coverage of 
metalworking (plants with 21 or more plant workers). 


Today, The Iron Ace is the No. 1 advertising medium 
for those advertisers who are dead serious about sell- 
ing metalworking. Give it your strongest schedule next 
year... and watch the sparks fiy! 


YOU CAN DEPEND GN 
THE IRON AGE 
Ist... IN TEKLY CIRCULATION 


COVERAGE 
COVERAGE 
Ist ...IN dEADERSHIP SURVEYS 


Ist... IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION. 100 £B. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
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November 
Volume |.2°/, (in Pages) Over 1949 


Industrial 

Product News (1/9 page units) 
Trade 

Clase 

Paport 


Grend 


Year to Date 
Volume |.9°/, (in Pages) Under 1949 


Industrial 

Product News (1/9 page units) 
Trade 

Class 
Eaport 


Grand Tete! 


Industrie! Group 


Pages 
Acro Digest 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 
vwrican Bulider 144 125 


erican City 129 14% 

rican Dyestuff Reporter 78 78 
American Machinist (hi-w.) ‘*409 “4170 
American Printer 28 +o 
Analytical Chemistry 37 ab! 
Architectural Reeord 169 174 
Automotive Industries (semi 

me.) 175 159 
Aviation Age *42 
Aviation Week "905 “128 
Arts & Architecture 25 22 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 156 
Container 4% 
Neddin 106 113 
Retter Roads 27 
Tivewers’ Digest 
rick & Clay Record 
Rus Transportation 5 
Bullding 187 115 
Butane Propane News 

a“ x “80 
Butter heese & Milk 

Products Journal i 1 
Canner “ao 
Ceramic Industry “61 
Chemical & Engineering 

News 145 153 
Chemical 10 
Chemical Processing 142 1236 
Civt!l Pngineering 7 35 
Coal Age 147 10 
Commercial Car Journal 273 207 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) ‘*179 “119 


Construction Methods & 


Equipment 
Construction News Monthly 
Constructioncer 
Constructor 2 
Contractors & Fogineers 

Monthly (94 «= 18 “0 
Dairy Reeord *74 a1 
Design News 50 116 
Diese! Progress (9 « 12 6 16 
Distribution Age 
Drilling 69 
Drug & Cosmetic todustry 
Fieetric Light & Power 102 92 
Electrical Praineering “al 


Sinctudes « special issue 
“Includes classified advertising 
Pstimated 
Two issues 
Three issues 
‘Pour tssucs 
tssues 

7 = 10 units, sold as pages 

Does not include advertising in special 
Western Section 
Uniess otherwise noted, all publications 

are monthlies and have standard 
7 =x 10 inch type page 


eae 
16,8606 + 
2,020 
5,871 
2,368 + 
1,121 
28,240 + 


Pege 
1 1 ‘ 


21,826 20,914 + 


66.229 68,036 
24,498 21,092 + 
11,282 12,518 
107 B72 113,683 


ladustria! Group 


Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Flectrical World (w.) 

Flectronics 

Engineering & Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 


Excavating Engineer 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Pood Industries 

Food Packer 

Food Processing 

Foundry 


(eas 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 


Heating & Ventilating 
Piping & Air 
Conditioning 


lee Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing 
(4% 6% 

industry & Power 

Inland Printer 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w.) 


Lumberman 


Machine Design 

Machine & Tool Blue Book 
at x 6%) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Reeord 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Milk Dealer 

Mill & Pactory 

Mining Engineering 

Modern Machine Shop 

(4% = 6%) 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 


National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 


Ol & Gas Journal (w.) 
Operating Engineer 
Organic Finishing 


4 

+ 44 
56 
+ 29 
61 

+ 12 


1950 
Peges 
*153 122 
52 MM 

73 73 
"284 “248 
*222 *195 
123 130 

*'*352 

M 
*238 *229 

“4 42 
124 14 
*125 *123 
*33 “43 

72 a4 
*196 “172 

7 «78 

66 69 
152 142 

78 72 
21 124 

130 

123 103 

* “182 
104 
*187 
24 239 
258 259 

*29 *33 

80 RN 

2 26 
122 ON 

99 

*97 

“59 

102 

“206 

25 

is 2M 
124 
"126 "128 
290 
126 112 
121 113 
‘1 

M 58 
“9 


NOVEMBER ADVERTISING volume 
for 251 business papers gained 1.2%. 
This is an increase of 340 pages over 
November “49 totals of 28,240 pages. 

Year-to-date totals through Novem- 
ber are 1.99 below 1949 figures, or 
307,872 pages this year compared to 
313,683 last year. 

Industrial papers, 149 reporting, are 
up 3.4% in November, a gain of 575 
pages. Also gaining were the 26 class 
publications, up 2.9%, or 68 pages, and 
the six product news magazines, up 92 
one-ninth pages units, or 4.6%. A loss 
of 5.6%, or 327 pages, appeared for the 
53 trade publications, and the 17 ex- 
port papers dropped 68 pages. or 6.1%. 

Cumulative figures, by groups, are: 
industrial, down 2.2%, or 4,086 pages. 
Product news, up 4.4%, or 912 one- 
ninth page units. The trade group, 
with a smaller percentage drop for the 
year, is off 2.7%, or 1,807 pages. Class 
papers are up 1.7%, or 406 pages, with 
export dropping 9.9%, or 1,236 pages. 


Industriel Group 1950 1949 
Poges 

Pacific Builder & Engineer St 73 

Packaging Parade (9%x12) 58 

Paper Industry 65 69 

Paper Mill News (w.) e*119 *133 


Paper Trade Journal (w.) ..*'8°275 ‘*8*154 


Petroleum Engineer *175 174 
Petroleum Processing 62 7 
Petroleum Refiner “171 *158 
Pit & Quarry “147 
Plant Engineering 40 
Plating 53 7 
Power 210 7 
Power Enginecring x0 71 
Practical Builder 107 103 

i 55 59 

*286 *252 
Production Engineering & 

Management a7 72 
Products Finishing 7 7 
Progressive Architecture m1 
Purchasing *207 *221 
Quick Frezen Foods & the 

Locker Plant 68 52 
Rallway Age (w.) 223 286 
Railway Engineering & 

Maintenance 50 61 
Railway Mechanical & 

Electrical Engineer 1 104 
Railway Purchases & Stores 101 110 
Rallway Signaling & 

Communications 37 
Roads & Streets 06 “61 
Rock Products *76 
Sewage and Industrial 

Woastes Engineering 24 17 
Southern Lumber Journal °75 
Southern Lumberman "104 
Southern Power & Industry 76 74 
Steel (w.) *392 
Supervision 
Telephone Engineer 76 
Telephony (w.) “114 *103 
Textile Industries 172 
Textile World 22% 217 
Timberman °77 
Tool & Die Journal (5 x 7%) x9 a1 
Tool Engineer 77 
TraMle World (w.) 124 103 
Utilization *23 
Water & Sewage Works 57 17 
Water Works Seen ring 59 9 
Welding Engineer 4% 
Western Canner and Packer "42 
Western Construction “m4 *73 
Western Industry *43 “0 
Wood Worker *70 
Woodworking Digest 

(4% x 6%) "144 
World on 
World Petroleum 70 

Total 16.260 


(Continued on page 106) 
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URON STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


| 3 6 of the advertisers in 
MacRa2e’s Blue Book have used 
it Continuously for 15 years or 
| | More. 275 of them have been | Clr 
ie in it more than 25 years You'll 
| find it Pays to use MacRae’s 
| i 


This is a moving point of light—caught by the camera. 

It is the business press swinging into all the complicated reaches of 
imerican industry ... carrying information into every field... 

up and down at all levels . . . spreading out to every vital point of contact. 


In ordinary times, you use the business press to help sell .. . and there’s no 
other way to do so much for so little. You can use it to “tell all” about your products. 


To introduce new lines. To help dealers do a better job. To talk directly to management, 


engineers, designers, researchers, distributors . .. mostly with the single goal of more sales, 


But what happens when step-by-step mobilization puts a big question mark 
on your sales plans? Then your problems multiply. And for every new problem, you 
have a new job for the business press. 

You ean still sell... and more than ever. Or you can placate customers, if you're 
plagued by shortages. You can still help your dealers do a better job... whether they 
have fat inventories or lean ‘ones. 

You ean still talk directly to management, engineers, designers, researchers, 
distributors ... stretch the reach of vour sales and service stall... keep touch with 
every man who influences the life of vour product —and its future. 

Vow, as controls and searcities again toss an all-too-familiar monkey wrench 
into the machinery of competition . .. take a fresh look at the vital crisscross of com- 
munications put into your hands by the business press. 

Line up the publications that serve the men who buy. use and sell your product 

. especially, the ABP publications that serve each field so well they're bought-and- 
paid-for by the men who read them. Use them—to the full—to meet a dozen changing 


needs, swiftly and directly, 
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your customers sold —!f a major product is scarce, 
feature a minor one, to keep your trademark out front—your 
customers buying from you. Or sell quality, service, reputation, 
to keep your product high in demand when the tide turns. 


Keep them informed ——!s there plenty? Say so. Is there 
scarcity? Tell why. Is shortage temporary? Have you a substitute 
that can do the job as well .or better? What should your 
customers say to their customers? Erase confusion ... sell both 
your product and your company. 


Keep them operating — Te!! how to make your product last 
longer, serve better, hold out till you can make new deliveries.. 
how a manufacturer can keep producing, a dealer can keep selling 
Help solve your customers’ problems and you've solved a long-range 
selling problem of your own 


Protect your position Maybe improve it. You have built a 
position of strength perhaps leadership. Don't let it slip. Use 
friendly, informative advertising to hold the preference of old cus 
tomers... sell new men fast... keep your distribution line-up solid. 


Build for the future Pre-sell now what you can deliver 
later. Or introduce new services. Or develop new products, while 
demand runs high. Remember that many emergency inspired prod 
ucts became sales leaders built new businesses. 


1. WARTIME GUIDE . . . revised. (How to ad- 


vertise in a mobilized economy.) 


2. COPY THAT CLICKS (Reprinted by popular 
demand.) 


3. TWENTY POINTS (Check list of factors that 


make business paper advertising effective.) 


4. WHAT YOUR DEALER WANTS TO KNOW (The 
kind of information dealers want...and how 
they use it.) 


5. PAPER READERSHIP (Four surveys 
from the Continuing Study of Business Pa- 
pers. by the Advertising Research Foundation. 
A wealth of new information about editorial 
and advertising readership... and how 
many readers influence purchases, or specify 
brands... to help you evaluate the business 
press and use it effectively.) 


OF these, all are free exe ept No. 5. Write or 
phone ABP for the free helps and ask hou 
you can obtain copies of the ARF studies 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 41g 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.—Murray Hill 6-4980 


The group of ABC-audited, paid circulation business publications which has been 


cooperating since 1916 to maintain and enhance the standards of business paper publish- 


ing, in the interest of the reader and the advertiser as well as the publisher 
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(Continued from page 102) 


Products News Group 


Volume figures for product news - 
tien publications listed below are reported 
in 1/9 page units (approximately 34 « 44°) 


not In standurd 7 x 10° pages. 
Electrical Equipment 312 
Industrial Equipment News 759 
New Equipment Digest 553 
Plastics World 153 
Pre duct Design & 

Development 258 
Transportation Supply News 77 

Total 1/9 page units 2,112 


Trede Group 


Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News (w.) (11'ox16) 
A rican Artisan ° 
American Druggist 
American Lumberman & 
Hullding Products 
Merchand ser (bi-w.) 
Automotive Digest 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo.) 
Bulliding Supply News 


Chain Store Age 
Administrati 
‘ b nations 
Druggist Editions 
Ceneral Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Edition 


Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Dealer 
Eleectrice! Merchandising 


12) 
Picetr.cal Wholesaling 


Farm Implement News 
(semi-meo.) 

Florists’ Heview (w.) 

Fuctoil & Oil Heat 


Topics 
Digest 


Glass 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hatehery & Peed 


Hosicry & Underwear 
Veview 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 


Hos.ery Merchandising 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
~- ment Record 
Industrial Distribution 


Jewelers’ Cireular- Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w.) 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & D.spenser 
Motor 

Motor Agr 

Motor Service (44, x 6%) 


NJ (National Jeweler) 
& 7 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 


OMece Appliances 


Photographic Trade News 
Pimbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Piumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler 
Poultry Supply 
Progress ve ¢ ro 
a 7% 


Dealer 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 

Sporting dis Dealer 
Sports Age (9% 14) 
Market Merchandising 


Super 
Variety Merchand ser 


Wood Construction & 
Luliding Materialist 


Total 


1950 1949 
Pages 

al 
105 105 
99 110 
85 
"164 
143 24 
*20 *22 
7 68 
ati #123 
96 101 
61 6? 
153 


*115 
496 


70 
*302 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w.) 


(104% = 14) 203 
n Funeral Director “a7 
American Hairdresser 37 
American Restaurant 86 
Ranking (7 x 19-3/16) 69 
Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 
Combinations 27 
Cleaning & Laundry World 10 
Dental Survey 119 
Fountain Service 
Hospital Management 73 
Hotel Management ‘ iM 
Hotel Monthly “465 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 
=x 
Industrial Marketing e117 


Journal of the American 


Medical Association (w.). **315 
Laundry Age “ 
Medical Economics 

x 6% 151 
Modern Beauty Shop - 70 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(44 x 6%) 193 
Nation's Schools 


Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 113 


Restaurant Management . OX 
Scholastic Coach sees M 
School Executive—-School 

Equipment News &3 
School & College 

Management (9% x 114) 20 
What's New in Home 

Eeonomics 107 


Total 2,456 


Export Group 1950 1949 
Pages 

American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 8&2 
American Exporter 

(two editions: 57 215 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) 166 184 
Automovil Americano 88 103 
Caminos y Calles 30 26 
Farmaccutico 53 51 
Hacienda (two editions) 123 
Hospital 16 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 50 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 86 75 
raw-Hill Digest 32 28 
Petroleo Interamericano 42 52 
Pharmacy International 21 22 
Revista Aerea Latino 

americana 12 12 
Pevista Rotaria 5 8 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

5/16 = 7-3/16) 10 38 
Textiles Panamericanos 52 49 
Total 1,053 1,121 


Monthly Industrial 

nance, product 

ecived too late 

lation. November 

one-ninth page units, were: Nov., "50 
153 


Nov 


figures for 


to be included in the 


SIncludes a special issue 
“Includes classified advertising 
Estimated 


Two issues 
Three issues 
‘Four issues 


"Five issues 


Mainte 
news publication, were re- 


figures, on the basis of 


NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 


or reproduced without permission. 
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GEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


“IN ADVERTISING PAGES 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING'S paces Have 
THE story oF THE I-T-E MECHANICAL RECTIFIER 
OTTO JENSEN wer. recnriee viv, CIRCUIT 


BREAKER COMPANY. THAT THIS 
SIGNIFICANT ADVANCEMENT IN LOW VOLTAGE PUWER CONVERSION 
REACHES THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES THROUGHC.E., “ 


_| susy 
| STAFF, THE BIGGEST 

SERVING THE CPI., FEEDS 
ACONTINUOUS STREAM OF 
| WORKING DATA TO THE MEN 
WHO OPERATE THE LARGEST 


SINGLE MAGAZINE IN 

THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES.... MORE 

THAN ANY MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD / 


Ares CE. HAS DRAWING 
POWE! 


R700 / 
THERE ARE MORE 
4% PAID READERS (35,790) 
or CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
THAN THE LARGEST 
CROWD ASSEMBLED 
THIS YEAR IN SHIBE 
PARK , HOME OF THE 
*PHILLIES”.... 1950 


, NATIONAL LEAGUE 
ma, PENNANT WINNERS. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 Wost 42nd. Street, New York 1@, N.Y, 


A 
LA 


if 
| a6 
| | 
4 —- 
yy OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
) REPRESENTS $6800 FOR EVERY YARD 
WAY OUT FRONT. AGAIN / | i 
fe 
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Ceramic Bulletin’s 
5481 Circulation and 
$125.00 Page Rate Offers 
You a Dividend Buy 


Where else will $125.00 buy you a full 
page in ao magazine reaching 548! 
ceramists who yearly buy or specify 
over 87°, of the material, equipment 
and services which are consumed by 
the ceramic industry? With our new 
rating the advertiser is assured that 
each copy of C. B. will reach the 
right man in over 1046 ceramic estab- 
lishments. 

Before you consider any ceramic pub- 
lications for 1951, check into C. B. and 
see just what your dollar will buy as 
compared to other magazines. You 
owe it to yourself to compare! 


Compare 12_times 
Our poge $125.00 
Page Rates 4 75.00 
With page 45.00 
Others Va page 25.00 


WRITE TODAY... 


. « for @ copy of Ceramic Bulletin 
and our A. 8. C. report — 
COMPARE — THEN DECIDE! 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 


2525 North High St.. Columbus 2, Ohio 


Employe, Public Relations 


(Continued from page 65) 


throws open the doors for meetings. 
To these gatherings farmers from 
many miles around come to hear re- 
ports of the latest practices in good 
poultry and animal husbandry. Honeg- 
gers takes over the local high school 
gymnasium for such conferences, and 
it invites as speakers national authori- 
ties in the field. 

But the advice and counsel are 
available to farmers all the year 
around, whether they are customers or 
net. A significant toueh is to be found 
in the retail store in Fairbury. The 
visiting farmer finds here not only the 
merchandise he is looking for, but at 
a desk at one side he finds all the 
latest literature relating to his needs 
and, on top of that, a copy of his own 
home town newspaper—just in case 
he left home too early to look it over. 


Community Took Interest 


One night many months ago the 
main Honegger mill was attacked by 
fire. The people of the community 
rushed out in nightclothes and formed 
a bucket brigade to help the harried 
volunteer fire department. The fire 
won out, but the ashes were still 
smouldering when the neighbors in 
the community started to pass the hat 
for a building fund. The $10,000 the 
friends of the Honeggers collected 
was spent to build a highway to the 
new mill on the outskirts of town. 
And when they visited the new mill on 
its opening day, everyone in the com- 
munity felt a part of it belonged to 
him. 

Although no statistics are available 
in the matter, a casual study of em- 
ploye publications shows that indus- 
trial advertising people lack interest 
in the employe as an audience. 

Probably the reverse is also true: 
that those in charge of communica 
tions programs in companies are often 
concerned principally with employe 
morale, and figure that sales should 
take care of themselves. This thesis 
was explored at some length in the 
November issue, in a description of 
the streamlined program at Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., in Rhinelander, 
Wis.. where definite steps have been 
taken to bring plant and sales person- 
nel closer together. 

Te many plant people, an adver- 
tising appropriation is simply a gigan- 


tic wad of dough the company throws 
away in order to talk about itself. 
The average worker in a factory re- 
mains unconvinced of advertising’s 
true values, and is inclined to believe 
that, by stopping advertising and dis- 
tributing the budget in equal shares 
through the workers’ pay envelopes, 
everything would be hunky-dory. 

In some companies, however, the 
employe publication has been used to 
tell the story of advertising, and the 
function of the advertising department 
and the agency. Studebaker and 
Morton Salt are two companies whose 
publications have pulled back the cur- 
tain on advertising, so that plant 
people can see and understand. 


Advertising Explained 


A notable step in this informative 
direction was taken last month by 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., where the editor of the em- 
ploye publication, Ezra Pugh, has 
given Mohawk advertising by tele- 
vision the full-scale treatment in the 
pages of “Tomohawk.” The article 
is a model of good, factual reporting, 
and the purpose is to explain not only 
the show but the thinking behind it. 

Editor Pugh, not one to languish 
long behind the editorial desk, has 
clearly moved among his readers to 
find out what they wanted to know 
about the Mohawk show, and has 
given them straightforward answers. 
These are typical of employe queries: 


Why does a company have to spend 
so darned much on advertising? 

Why is one advertising medium con- 
sidered better than another, and what 
makes you think so? 

Does our advertising help make our 
jobs more secure, and how? 

How about letting us in on all these 
things? We build the product, and would 
like to know how it is sold 


To these and others equally direct, 
Editor Pugh has clearly replied. He 
has gone much deeper than that: 
while the text painstakingly explains 
the thinking back of the televsion pro- 
gram, the accompanying photographs 
tell the step-by-step story of the actual 
building of the program itself. (The 
pictures are by George Burns, na 
tionally-known photographer from 
Schenectady whom Mohawk wisely 
drafted for this special assignynent in 
the employe magazine.) 


When the reader is all through, he 
has a complete story in front of him; 
he knows the applications of the medi- 
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That's a dangerous question to try to answer. 


It may seem apparent that certain men are the 


most important buying influences for a product. 


But industrial buying is group buying. The final 
decision on a purchase is rarely made by one 
man. Invariably there are a number of officials 
in any plant who must approve before a sale 


will “stick.” 


In many cases, the most important man to you 
may be someone you and your salesmen have 
never seen. But he’s the one who shakes his head 
and says, “Never heard of that product” . . . or 
... “Let’s buy from X Company—I know their 
line is good.” 


Reaching and influencing these unknown men is 
the job of industrial advertising. Lf advertising 
has done its job, the men who make up the 
buying team will know about your products. . . 


and they'll have a favorable impression of them. 


That's why a well balanced advertising schedule 


is made up of publications which cover all the 
different buying factors for a product. Here’s how 
Penton publications fit into that kind of program: 


Advertising in STEEL can help you to influence 
more than 100,000 metalworking executives. 
These are the management, production, engi- 
neering and purchasing officials who eontrol the 
buying in the plants which do over 90% of all 


metalworking business. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST can introduce 
your product to 200,000 men in over 40,000 
different plants, giving you broad coverage of 
industrial buying power. Advertising in 
MACHINE DESIGN will give important 
emphasis to your product story with hard-to-see 
engineers. FOUNDRY will carry your story to 
45,000 foundrymen who make the purchasing 


decisions in this important market. 


Advertising that reaches all members of the 
industrial buying team is one of the soundest 


sales investments a company can make. 


™ PENTON company 


PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 138, OHIO 


i 
Important? 
Who's Most Important? 
| 
| 

| i 


No matter 
what 

you sell, 

the meat 
packing field 
is... or should 
be... one of 
your biggest 
industrial 


markets 


Write for free, file size 
Data Folder with de 
tailed information 
about what the meat 
industry bays . . . and 
how a good sales story 
can be told to the right 
people .. . in the right 
places. 


407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5& 


um, its importance to him as an indi- 
vidual employe, how the medium op- 
erates, what can be expected of it, and 
how he personally can stimulate in- 
terest im it. 


Local Ambassadors 


Advertising people, understandably 
neglectful of the employe audience, 
might do well to tie their activities 
more closely to plant personnel. These 
are the good, local ambassadors. 
These are the people who will get be- 
hind an advertising project and give 
it word-of-mouth currency in the 
community, provided they understand 
it. Equally, these are the people who 
can grow resentful on the production 
lines of expenditures they consider 
unwarranted. Sharing information is 
a good credo for advertising depart- 
ments, as well as for other branches 
of management. 

The sharing of information at Mo- 
hawk is happily not restricted to re- 
ports about advertising. In a regular 


Joint Advertising 


(Continued from page 46) 


the United States for specialized 
training in American methods and 
products before starting them on the 
job. The Amertool engineers all must 
speak the native language. 
Amertool’s unique advertising cam- 
paign in Latin America has included 
a center spread running three times 
this year in Revista Industrial. The ad 
is a composite of 16 ninth-page ads 
by member companies, and one Amer- 
tool ad inserted in the center headed, 
“What is Amertool?” in Spanish. 
Copy answers the question. Each 
Amertool company’s individual ad 
carries the Amertoo® trade-mark, to 
strengthen the identity of the group. 


Costs Shared Equally 


Plans for standardizing the ads 
were coordinated through the adver- 
tising department of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. (a member of 
both Amertool groups), which sent 
recommendations for size of cuts and 
amount of copy to each Amertool 
member. Each member prepared its 
own ad, or segment of the spread. 

Cost of the spread is shared equally 
by Amertool members. A campaign 


department, “What Would You Like 
to Know?” the publication takes on 
all comers in the questions-and-an- 
swers division. Started experimental- 
ly last year, the departinent has grown 
to two fat pages, and they make lively 
reading. 

If there is a censorship, there is no 
indication of it, and many an inquiry 
is right off the end of the bat. But 
in the main the department draws 
useful, constructive comment, and is 
a highly valuable medium of two-way 
communication many other compa- 
nies could use. 

A general failing with so many of 
these departments is that management 
inaugurates them with a determina- 
tion to hedge on the answers. In a 
matter of months employes get the 
idea that their questions are being 
either parried or buried. Inevitably 
the department is abandoned for what 
management describes as “lack of 
interest.” It really isn’t lack of in- 
terest—it is lack of good, common 
sense on management's part. 


of full pages is running in American 
Exporter Industrial and Ingenieria 
Internacional. 

Carrying on direct sales activities 
for Amertool companies are sales 
agents in nine Latin American 
countries. 

The entire program, with its em- 
phasis on technical assistance sup- 
ported by the credit assistance, is 
aimed at stimulating industrial ex- 
ports by helping foreign buyers to 
avoid some of the production barriers 
encountered and overcome by the 
American metalworking industry in 


the past 50 years. 

Members of Amertool Services, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, are: 

Blanchard Machine Co. Cambridge, 
Mass.; Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.; Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. (including its 
subsidiary, Cincinnati Grinders) ; Cinein- 
nati Shaper Co.; Cone Automatic Machine 
Co., Windsor, Vt.; Fosdick Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati; Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., (including its 
subsidiary. Cincinnati Planer Co.), Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Heald Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Mt. 
Gilead, 0.; Jones & Lamson Machine Co, 
Springfield, Vt.; Kaukauna Machine Corp. 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O.; 
National Automatic Tool Co. Richmond, 
Ind.; and Thompson Grinder Co. Spring- 
field, O. Members of Amertool Engineer- 
ing Service were listed previously (IM, 
February). 
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The printing you produce today may last 
for years. Plan it so that you'll always be proud of it. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE CO. 
Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 
Saugerties, N. Y., New York, Chicago 


Send specimens of al! work you produce on Cantine Poper to THE CANTINE AWARDS, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


M.-C FOLDING 
VELVETONE 
SOFTONE 

ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 


Offset-Lithe 

HIL-ARTS LITHO 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.25. 
LITHOGLOSS C.15. 
CATSKILL LITHO C.15. 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.25. 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.26. 


Letterpress 
: HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 
ZENA 4 
CATSKILL 
CANFOLD 


. Constructioneer covers 
the greatest concentration of 
im the U.S. New 

rk, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pitts 
burgh, Buffalo and many 
other major trading centers 
are within Constructioneer 
territory. Your advertising 
dollars are concentrated 
where equipment sales possi. 
bilities are 


sentatives are field men—not 
desk men. Headquartering in 
New York, Albany, Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh they 
drive thousands of miles each 
month covering the jobs in 
their territories for news and 
photos, attending the meet- 

what's going on 
am pmy their help has been in- 
valuable to many advertisers 
seeking market information). 


CONSTRUCTIONEER Readers: 


. « 10,939 of them according to our 
mos recent CCA Audit! Engineering 
contractors, gravel and stone pro- 
ducers, coal strippers, state, county, 
city, town and berongh officials ac- 
count for most of t circulation. 
Complete, accurate lists are constantly 
maintained—CCA Audited circulation 
permits limiting lists to those actually 
working in the field. 


\ 


CONSTRUCTIONEER Photo Service: 


. Every Constructioneer representa- 
tive carries a camera! Hundreds of 
job and equipment photos are avail- 
able in our files. All of these are 
available without charge to advertisers. 
A valuable source of material to give 
that local touch to your advertising! 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
Editorial Policies: 


... Constructioneer is a news 
magazine! Every other Mon 
day 26 times a year — 
readers get the latest reports 
on progress of local and 
regional jobs. Bids wanted 
and lettings made in the loca. 
tions where they work—nor 
hundreds of miles away. In 
tensive local news coverage 
gets attention— insures re 

ership for advertising pages 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
Magazine: 


. . « Has almost doubled in 
circulation during the 5 years 
it has served the engineering 
construction field. In 1950 it 
will carry over 1,500 ‘Pages 
for 240 advertisers. . 

penetrate the nation’s most 
productive construction 
equipment market at mini- 
mum advertising cost you'll 
find CONSTRUCTIONEER a 
must on your space schedule! 


= 


26 times a year readers look forward to news- 
packed issues with well written features of high 
local interest. Top notch editorial means more 


ad readership too! 


Member NEP ond ACP CCA Audited Circuletion 
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NIAA News 


National Heociquerters, {776 Broodwoy, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bennett Chapple Jr., president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretory 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION — 


Launches Membership Drive to Bolster Budget 


LI'L ABNER’S folks—creator Al Capp and Mrs. Capp—were guests at November 
meeting of the Industrial Marketing Club of St. Louis. William A. Pfaff. left. and 
L. C. Dobrunz. right. were part of the overflow crowd who received generous 


sample of Li'l Abner’s brand of humor. 


ARF Study Shows Ad Content, Not Position, 
Pulls Readers the Hardest, Apsey Asserts 


New York—The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation’s business paper 
studies didn’t prove anything about 
color versus black-and-white ads and 
failed to show that a right-hand or left- 
hand page gets more readership. J. F. 
Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, Black 
& Decker Mig. Co., told the Industrial 
Advertising Association of New York. 

The studies proved that ads get read 
regardless of position if well prepared 
and properly treated, he said. 

Mr. Apsey is chairman of ARF’s ad 
ministrative committee for the studies, 
which have covered Automotive Indus- 
tries, American Builder, American Ma- 
chinist and Chemical Engineering. 

He said that of the 61 highest rank- 
ing ads in the last three publications 
40 were in color and 21 in black and 
white. And 44 were in the first half of 
the publication, while 17 ads were in 
back. 

Mr. Apsey advised advertising man- 
agers and their agency men to lay out 
the highest ranking ad pages in the pub- 
lications studied and to make their own 
comparative analyses to guide the com- 
pany advertising program. 

“There is enough material in the four 
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studies that have been made,” he said, 
“to give industrial advertisers adequate 
data for comparative studies of their 
own. We advertising men have been ask- 
ing for objective studies such as these. 
Now we have them. It is up to us to use 
them constructively.” 

“The ARF studies give you the re- 
sults of what others have done, and no 
advertising man can afford to neglect 
the evidence they present.” 


A major conclusion of industrial ad- 
vertisers to whom Mr. Apsey sent in- 
quiries about the study results was that 
the results showed that advertisers who 
understand and reflect in their ads the 
editorial policy and tone of a publica- 
tion usually fare better than those who 
do not make any attempt to key their 
advertising to what the paper's sub- 
scribers want in the way of information. 


Montague Fractures Spine 

W. B. Montague, of U. S. Steel Corp., 
NIAA vice-president and chairman of 
the public relations committee, is _re- 
covering from a spinal fracture and pos- 
sible internal injuries sustained in a fall 
at his home. 


Might Raise $3,000 
to Offset $8,550 Deficit; 
Conference May Net $7,000 


Curcaco—Despite paring expenses, 
the fiscal budget of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association shows a 
deficit of $8.550, Charles W. Shugert 
of Shell Oil Co. New York, seeretary- 
treasurer of NIAA, told the association's 
directors at a board meeting. 

He said that the deficit, which re- 
sulted from higher operating costs and 
increased NIAA services and activities, 
may be wiped out by raising an esti- 
mated $3,000 in a membership drive and 
a possible $7,000 revenue from the 1951 
New York conference. 

The directors will review the budget 
at a directors’ meeting Jan. 18. 

An extensive new membership drive 
is being launched by the NIAA mem- 
bership committee, directed by its chair- 
man, Robert A, Joyee, director of ad- 
vertising, “Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. 
of America. Bolstering the budget is 
one objective. 

The campaign began with the mailing 
of a new solicitation kit to national of- 
ficers, directors, chapter presidents and 
chapter membership chairmen. The kit 
contains new application forms, a fold- 
er of sample membership letters and re- 
ply cards and a copy of a new, NIAA 
booklet, “If You Sell to Industry.” 

The application forms, to be made 
out in triplicate, were designed to fa- 
cilitate headquarter records. The new 
eight-page booklet describes each phase 
of NIAA activity, the organization's ob- 


Keyler, Ollinger, Handley 
Head Conference Committees 


New York--Three new committee 
chairmen have been named for the 1951 
annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association: 

Finance: Fay Keyler, president, O. S. 
Tyson & Co.. New York. Promotion: 
Charles G. Olinger, National Carbon 
Div., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
New York. Publicity: Robert D. Hand- 
ley, advertising manager, Sylvania Div., 
American Viscose Corp., New York. 
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jectives as stated in its by-laws, and the 
types of membership available. The 
functions of the ten ma or national com- 
mittees also are explained. 

Sample letters to help tackle foresee- 
able membership problems have been 
prepared by the committee for use by 
local chapter committees. 

The campaign was planned by mem- 
bers of the Youngstown chapter as its 
contribution to the national organization. 


British Advertising Association 
Names Wiley to Advisory Committee 


Blaine Wiley, executive secretary of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, has been appointed a member 
of a committee of U. S. advertising lead 
ers who will serve as an advisory and 
promotional body for the International 
Advertising Conference July 7-13 in 
Landon. The committee was formed by 
the Advertising Association of Britain, 
conference sponser. 


Chirurg Outlines Methods 
of Choosing an Agency 


Newank—Creative excellence, the 
personal touch and a special ability to 
work on your particular marketing 
problems are major qualities to look 
for if you are choosing an advertising 
agency, James Thomas Chirurg, presi- 
dent, James Thomas Chirurg Co. New 
York, told the industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey. 

Emphasizing the diversity of agency 
services such as practical assistance in 
merchandising, packaging, publicity, 
handling and follow-up of trade shows 
and preparation of advertising in a 
variety of media, he declared 

“No one agency can do all of these 
things equally well. That is why it is so 
important for an advertiser to select the 
specific agency for the specific job that 
he wants done.” 

He named three basic types of 
agency 

One-man, “Many large agencies basi 
cally are one-man operations in that all 
final decisions on major matters have 
to be decided by the head of the agency 
Whether this is good or not depends on 
the man.” 

Multiple-type, which is almost like a 
law office, where one of the partners 
exercises final decisions on all matters 
affecting his client. The partner 
parallels the account executive, who 
exercises similar authority with his ad- 
vertising clients. 

Functional, where group thinking 
predominates and the creative depart- 
ments have the final decision, after 
consultation, about the work they are 
doing for a client. The major disad- 
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FAMILIARITY 
BREEDS SALES 


INDUSTRIAL Advertising 
knocks chil) on cord calle 
ter NEw J4CH Mawulacturer 


Vou Whe te de Business with 
You Know - and se de Your Preepects 


ADVERTINING 


HOW NEW PRODUCTS were introduced successfully by industrial advertising 
is told in case histories in these two ads appearing Dec. 5 and 19 respectively in the 
Wall Street Journal. The ads, part of the National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion's campaign to sell management on industrial advertising, were prepared by the 


Boston and Cleveland chapters 


About 500 inquiries have been pulled by the first 15 ads in the campaign. In reply, 
NIAA has mailed 2,000 pieces of literature. The campaign will end after 32 differ- 


ent ads have run. 


vantages, he said, are that the personal 
touch is lacking !f the creative depart- 
ments are not properly staffed there 
will be trouble. 

In creative work, Mr. Chirurg in- 
cluded research as well as copy and art. 
He emphasized that research is merely a 
tool and cannot replace imaginative 
thinking. He recommended that adver- 
tisers whe need much research find out 
whether the research director is a full- 
time employe of the agency, what he 
has done and to whom he reports. 

Mr. Chirurg suggested that adver- 
tisers develop a check-list of what they 
want from an agency. From the list they 
should make a questionnaire to send to 
selected agencies, 

Included in the questionnaire should 
be questions about the organizational 
setup of the agency. Ask for an organiza- 
tional chart, he suggested, a list of the 
agency's active accounts, the account ex 
ecutives, their experience and methods 
of operation 

Commenting on large and = small 
agencies, Mr. Chirurg said that it is a 
common American fallacy to regard size 
as a criterion of quality. But it should be 
noted, he observed, that neither people 
ner organizations in the agency business 
remain small from choice. But here 
again, he said, there are many qualifying 
factors, 

The value of physical nearness of the 
agency to the advertiser, Mr. Chirurg 
said, should depend on what the adver- 
tiser wants. Most advertising campaigns 
are planned over a period of 90 days 


in advance. The question is, do you want 
planning and development, or current 
contacts and messenger service / ‘ 

Membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Mr. 
Chirurg said, is not a guarantee that an 
agency necessarily is suitable for 
handling any type of advertising, or that 
its credit is unimpeachable, or that its 
operational setup conforms to some es- 
tablished standard. However, he added, 
the fact that 80° of all advertising in 
America is handled by members of the 
Four A’s is significant. 

On the value of checking on an 
agency with its clients, Mr. Chirurg said 
that it should be remembered that “each 
client probably employs an agency for a 
different reason. The question is not 
what others think but what the agency 
can do to help you with your specific 
marketing problem.” 


Dutch Advertisers Like NIAA Film 


The Dutch Advertising Association, 
enthusiastic over its Amsterdam showing 
of the film, “The Radar of Selling,” has 
placed a standing request for any film 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation may produce or sponsor in the 
future. 


Rhoads Recalled to Navy 


\. F. Rhoads of Spencer W. Curtiss, 
Indianapolis agency, president of the lo- 
cal chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, has been re- 
called to naval service. 
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Conference Theme Delayed 
as War Threats Fluctuate 


New Yorx—The accent will be on 
seminars -where everyone gets a chance 
to air his views and swap tips on how 
to do his job in a semi-war or war 
economy—-at the 1951 annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association in New York. 

That was decided by the conference 
executive committee at its first planning 
conference. The committee announced 
that its conference objective will be to 
emphasize practical advertising informa- 
tion—something that every attending 
member can take home and really put 
to work. 

Added five-star attractions at the con- 
ference will be national figures in im- 
portant business fields, industrial lead- 
ers, advertising executives, and others 
who can paint a vivid and concise pic- 
ture of their own specialized problems 
and how advertising can help solve them. 
The theme of the convention is still un 
decided, since world conditions are 
changing from day to day, and the con- 
ference does not take place until next 
June 24-27. 

Present plans are for the conference 
to kick off on Sunday evening, June 24, 


What NIAA Has Planned 
for the 1951 Annual Conference 


FIRST MEETING of the 1951 conference executive committee as it hears Bob 
Towne’s organization plans. From left: William K. Beard, president, Associated 
Business Publications, programs; Robert D. Handley, advertising manager, Syl- 
vania Div., American Viscose Corp., publicity; Fay Keyler, president, O. S. Tyson 
& Co., finance; Robert D. Towne, vice-president, W. L. Towne Advertising, gen- 
eral chairman; Blaine Wiley, executive secretary, NIAA; Charles G. Ollinger, as- 
sistant advertising manager, National Carbon Div. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.. promotion; P. A. Williams, Fortune, entertainment. 


with a get-acquainted dinner—-an an- 
nual affair which has gained popularity 
and which provides an opportunity for 
those present to break the ice, get on an 
informal basis, and warm up for the 
hard work ahead. Also, by arriving in 
advance, everyone can get settled, un- 
packed, oriented and relaxed before the 
business sessions start. 

Another feature of growing interest 
is the “early-bird” breakfast meetings 
some of which have lasted so long as to 
make people late for the business sem 
inars later. The committee plans to ex 
tend the breakfast meetings. 

All convention visitors have been in- 
vited by the publisher's to attend the 
Monday evening publisher's reception. 

The afternoon and evening of the sec- 
ond day of the conference have heen 
purposely left open so that members and 
their wives can do the town in any way 
they see fit—-from Radio City to Mott 
Street, from the big new United Nations 
glass house on the East River to the 
docks on the Hudson. 

The conference will close with a for- 
mal banquet Wednesday evening. Philip- 
pe of the Waldorf, Oscar's able succes- 
sor, will serve up his usual famous food, 
Jack O'Connor of the banquet depart- 
ment will have everything running 


smoothly, and the convention facilities of 
the Waldorf will be at the service of 
NIAA members. The committee, urging 
members to register now, predicted one 
of the largest conferences in NIAA his- 
tory. 


1951 Program Will Reflect 
‘Voices of Experience’ 


New York —-The National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association's most experi- 
enced and talented members have been 
drawn upon by William K. Beard, ex- 
ecutive chairman of the program com- 
mittee, to help plan the 1951 annual 
NIAA conference. 

Included on the new program advisory 
committee are Charles McDonough, ad- 
vertising manager, Combustion Engi- 
neering-Superheater, Inc., and a past 
president of NIAA; R. Davison, adver- 
tising manager, New Jersey Zine Co., 
past president; William A. Marsteller, 
vice-president, Rockwell Mfg. Co., and 
Edward Valves, Inc., and past president; 
Kenneth B. Hopkins, advertising man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Co. and Roger 
L. Wensley, chairman of the board, 
. M. Basford Co., and past president of 
the Industrial Advertisers Association of 
New York. 

Describing this group as an “open 
end” committee, Mr. Beard announced 
that other members representing all sec- 
tions of the country will be added from 
time to time. 


NIAA Conference To 
Overflow Waldorf 


New Yorx—-Although the big Wal- 
dorf-Astoria will have no trouble ac- 
commodating all meetings of the Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Association's 
annual conference, members are ex- 
pected to overflow the living accommo- 
dations of the hotel next June 24-27. 

There will be no shortage of suites. 
About 50 or 75 have been set aside, But 
with more than 1,000 persons seeking 
rooms for this important event, the 400 
bedrooms at the Waldorf will not be 
enough. Se, 100 guest rooms have been 
reserved at the moderate-rate Belmont 
Plaza across the street. Negotiations 
will soon be made with the nearby Bar- 
clay and Shelton Hotels. 

Early pointers: Send your reserva- 
tions now directly to the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Remember these hotels are in the 
Wth St.-Park Avenue section, so pass 
up your regular hotel this time if it’s too 
far away. The hotel arrangements com- 
mittee will soon issue a more complete 
hotel list, but why wait? 
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VISUAL SELLING was discussed by W. G. Damroth, Hile-Damroth, Inc., New 
York, at a meeting of the Western New England chapter of NIAA, Hartford, Conn. 
In the audience were (from left, seated): Emil Kreutzberg, Steel; Claude Schaffner, 
owner, New Haven Agency; R. C. Helbig, advertising manager, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp.; R. Bidwell, Hartford; G. M. Fletcher, advertising manager, Stanley 
Works. New Britain; E. V. Creagh, advertising manager, American Chain & Cable, 
Bridgeport’ Roger Lyman, ad manager, Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington; unidenti- 
fied guest; T. V. Busk, advertising manager, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia; 
George Lonergan, Bristol Co.. Waterbury. Standing (from left): H. C. Whiteley, 
Industrial Equipment News and Fred Daniels, Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine, Waterbury. 


Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 


Chapter Time Place 
ALBANY 2nd Wed. 6.30 PM. De Witt Clinton Hotel 
BALTIMORE trd Tues. 6:30 P.M. — Lord Baltimore Hotel 
BOSTON Ist Thurs. 650 FM. Hampshire Hse.. Boston 
BUFFALO 2nd Tues. 7:00 P.M. Park Lane Hotel 
i CHICAGO 2nd Mon. 6:30 P.M. Builders Club 
CINCINNATI trd Tues. 6:30 P.M. Maketewah Country Club 
CLEVELAND Last Fri 6:30 P.M. Hotel Allerton 
COLUMBUS, 0 th Thurs. 6:00 P.M. Malcolm Jeffrey Leg. Post 
J DALLAS trd Thurs 6.30 P.M. Melrose Hotel 
; DAYTON 2nd Tues. 6:00 P.M. Van Cleve Hotel 
DENVER trd Thurs. 6:30 PLM. Albany Hotel 
DETROIT 2nd Tues 12:15 P.M. Sheraton Hotel 
ith Tues 6:30 PLM. 
HOUSTON Ist Mon 6:15 P.M. Seven Seas Restaurant 
, INDIANAPOLIS 2nd Tues. 6:30 PM. \thenaeum 
KANSAS CITY Irregular 
4 LOS ANGELES rd Thurs 6:30 P.M. Mona Lisa Restaurant 
MILWAUKEE 2nd Thurs 6:30 P.M.  Plankinton Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 2nd Tues 6:00 PM. Minnesota Union 
ji MONTREAI 2nd Wed. 6:30 P.M. — Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
i NEW JERSEY trd Tues. 6:00 P.M. Military Pk. Htl. Newark 
NEW YORK 2nd Mon 12:00 Neon Belmont Plaza Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA Ist Thurs. 6:00 P.M. Poor Richard Club 
PITTSBURGH Ist Thurs. 6:00 P.M. University Club 
PORTLAND. ORE, Ist Thurs 6:00 PM. Benson Hotel 
ROCHESTER ith Tues 6:15 P.M. Lorenzo's Restaurant 
ROCKFORD, ILI. 2nd Tues 6:30 PM. University Club 
ST. LOUIS Ist &3rd Thurs. 12:15 P.M. Forest Park Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO trd Mon 6:00 PM. = St. Julien Restaurant 
SEATTLE trd Tues 6:00 PM. Seattle Press Club 
TORONTO Thur- 6:30 P.M. Reval York Hotel 
TULSA Irregular 
VANCOUVER. ¢ trd Thurs 6:15 P.M. Hotel Devonshire 
WEST. N. ENG. 2nd Thurs 6:30 PM. City Clb. (Hartford, Conn.) 
YOUNGSTOWN trd Thurs 7:00 PLM. Ted Hotel 


Note: Subject To Change 


NIAA 25 Years Ago 


From the December, 1925 issue of 


MARKETING 


Advertising men must be busi- 
ness men first, Homer J. Buckley 
of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chica- 
go, told members of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ Association at the 
November meeting. 

“tn order of importance, an ad 
man should have, first, a knowl 
edge of costs, accounting and 
finance; second, knowledge of 
markets and merchandise; third. 
knowledge of the mechanics of ad- 
vertising and fourth, the ability 
lo write copy or to appreciate 
sood cony,” Mr. Buckley declared. 


Benvett Chapple, NIAA’s new 
president, and publicity director, 
American Rolling Mills, Middle- 
town, O., has set for himself the 
task of doubling NIAA member- 
ship in 1926. This will be an ad- 
dition of 500 new members. 


At a meeting of the St. Louis 
chapter, where a survey dis- 
covered that 300 industrial ad- 
vertisers felt the need for co- 
ordination in the industrial ad- 
vertising field, a membership 
committee was set up with a goal 
of 100 new members from that 
area. 


The November meeting of the 
Cleveland Industrial Advertisers 
drew 58 members, who sat in on a 
round table diseussion. R. H. 
Griswold, Griswold-Eshlemen Co., 
and L. G. Hewins, Van Dorn Elee- 
tric Co. discussed how the 
amount of the advertising ap- 
propriation can be determined. 
T. H. Ball, T. H. Ball & Staff, 
spoke on the question of who 
should answer advertising 
quiries—the advertising or sales 
department. 


Advertising needs the pioneer 
spirit, said Walter Drey, vice- 
president of Forbes, at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York. 
He observed: 


“It was the old pioneer spirit of 
advertising in the business men of 
25 vears ago—the men who didn’t 
have the benefit of sciences, the 
men whe hadn't the benefit of all 
this research—who made our 
present business possible and 
gave it prestige.” 
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NUMBER or A SERIES 


Why WORLD OIL Is Recommendable 


Longer Life . . Lower Cost 


The length of life of a medium is an important factor in deter- 
mining its coverage cost. The longer the active life of the issue, 
the lower its coverage cost. WORLD OIL with its month-long 
fresh life insures lower coverage cost for you who sell the oil 
producing industry. 


Based on a 13-time schedule in WORLD OIL you have an 
advertisement on a product in every issue . . . and your advertise- 
ment has full calendar-month reader life. 


Add oil producing men’s demonstrated preference for WORLD 
OIL in terms of more paid subscribers among men directly and 
exclusively engaged in oil producing and you have visible proof 
that WORLD OIL covers this market better . . . and at the 
industry's lowest cost per thousand producing subscribers, 


Schedule greater oil producing industry sales for 1951-— 
Schedule monthly WORLD OIL, 


specialized for exploration, 

§ drilling, producing, pipe line operations and 

4 

4 established 1916 as The Oil Weekly 

P. O. Box 2608 Houston 1, Texas 

4 3% OF THE MEN WHO BUY OR SPECIFY 98% OF ALL GIL FIELD EQUIPMENT READ WORLD OIL 
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Putman Named President 
at NBP Annual Meeting 


New Yorx—Russell L. Putman, 
president, Putman Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected president of National 
Business Publications, Inc., at its an- 
nual meeting. Mr. Putman succeeds 
Lansing Chapman, Medical Economics, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Rufus Choate, president, Bookhout- 
Choate-Scott, New York, was named vice- 
president. New directors are Jay Jen- 
kins, Jenkins Publications, Los Ange- 
les, and David R. Watson, Modern Rail- 
roads, Chicago. 

Members gave approval for an adver- 
tising campaign to promote NBP. 
Robert E. Harper, managing director, 
explained that the campaign will be pre- 
sented in a restrained tone. Copy will 
stress ability of business papers to reach 
prospects, value of controlled circula- 
tion and reliability of NBP magazines, 
he said. The campaign is scheduled to 
appear in three advertising journals. 

Among NBP activities for the future 
Mr. Harper listed (1) work in the field 
of advertising agency recognition, cer 


tification and credit, (2) studies aimed 
at uniform accounting of travel and en 
tertainment expenses for salesmen, and 

(Continued on page 120) 


Scribner Decries 
‘Hammy' Promotion 
by Business Papers 


Cricaco—Most business paper pro- 
motional literature is “hammy and dif- 
ficult to read” and fails to make it easy 
for the advertiser to follow through, 
Harvey Scribner, president, Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago agency, asserted in 
a question-and-answer period after his 
address at the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club. 

Suggesting that such promotion pieces 
be briefer and clearer, he said that their 
greatest handicap is perishability as 
the data supplied becomes dated. 
And that, he said, is where the space 
salesman comes in—keeping himself in- 
formed on his business paper's industry 
and passing the information along as 
fast as he gets it. 

Among the information that the ad- 
vertiser and its agency appreciate get- 
ting from the space salesman about his 
particular industry are answers to ques- 
tions like these: Is employment in- 
creasing? Is the use of power up or 
down? What kind of power? What are 
the trends? What kind of dealer ar- 
rangements are being made? What is 

(Continued on page 124) 


NEW OFFICERS of National Business Publications are (from left) 


David R. Watson, president, 


Modern Railroads Publishing Co., 


Chicago, director; Russell L. Putman, president, Putman Publishing 
Co., Chicago, president; Rufus Choate, president, Bookhout-Choate- 
Scott, New York, vice-president; and Jay Jenkins, president, Jenkins 


Publications, Los Angeles, director. 


Agency Heads Give Space Selling Tips to Publishers 


Billingsley Advises 
Publications to Keep 
Closer Tab on Agencies 


Cuicaco—Business paper publishers 
ean sell more space if they will learn 
more about the operations of today's ad- 
vertising agency, Allen L. Billingsley, 
president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleve- 
land, told an overflow crowd of mem- 
bers and guests of the TF Club of Chi- 
cago at a monthly meeting. 

As a start, he urged publishers’ as- 
sociations to conduct a study of agencies 
“in your own interest.” 

“Space is pretty hard to sell unless 
you can tell the advertiser what to put 
in it,” he said. “Telling him—developing 
advertising ideas-—is the agency func- 
tion.” 

“But the modern agency is not con- 
cerned alone with placing space, and de- 
veloping ideas for filling it. The agency 
also is active with catalog campaigns, 
research, sales training, public rela- 
tions and other related functions.” 

The reason for these other-than-space- 
buying activities, he said, is that the 
agency buys space, not as advertising, 
but as an answer to a sales problem. 
Space, important as it is, is often only 
part of the total solution which the good, 
modern agency must help find, he de- 
clared. 

If business papers will learn more 
about how the agency goes about its 
problem-solving, he said, they will be 
quicker to recognize when space is or 
can be the solution and they will be 
better aware of how the agency can serve 
them. 

Mr. Billingsley asserted that the 
agency is a part of the business paper's 
distribution scheme and, on that basis, 
is worthy of study 

“We are as much a part of your dis- 
tribution team as the department store 
is a distributor for Westinghouse ap- 
pliances,” he said. “Westinghouse has 
people constantly studying the depart- 
ment stores. These people know about 
the merchandising experiments that the 
department stores are continually mak- 
ing and know which experiments are 


(Continued on page 124) 
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NUMBER OF A SERIES 


Why PETROLEUM REFINER Is Recommendable 


Inf luences Refinery Buyers 


To make effective its policy of getting and keeping refining industry 
buyers as readers, PETROLEUM REFINER asks many questions of many 
men about refinery buying practices. Here is typical reply: 


‘One important fact stands out in the purchasing practices of 
ali these companies (independents and majors)—at least 90% 
of the material and equipment bought is requisitioned by the 
engineering department.” 


If you want to influence these men who do most of the buying, 

schedule your campaign where their attention is focused—in PETROLEUM 
REFINER the one ABC paid circulation publication which specializes its full 
editorial and circulation effort to the refineryman’s job and reading interests, 


Schedule greater refining industry sales for 1951— 
Schedule monthly PETROLEUM REFINER. 


PET. ROLEUM 


REFINER 


; specialized for refining, natural gasoline, 
: and petrochemical engineering, operation and management 


P. O. Box 2608 * Houston 1, Texas 


MORE OIL REFINING MEN PAY TO READ PETROLEUM REFINER THAN ANY OTHER OIL PAPER 
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e@'’The Role of Business Magazines 
in Today's Economy” is the first of 
a series of McGraw-Hill booklets to 
help you make your business paper 
advertising more effective. 


What the business magazine is, 
what it does . . . the story of its con 
tribution to World War II's produc- 
tion front . . . how it is mobilizing to 
meet the present challenge— you'll 
find all of these crucial questions dis- 
cussed in this important new 
McGraw-Hill booklet! 


your 
M-GRAW 
HILL 
MAN 

or your free copy, or 


write us on your bus 
news let Lochead 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 
@ 


Marsteller Quits Rockwell: 


Weimer Succeeds 


William A. Marsteller has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, as vice-president, Rock- 
well Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, and vice- 
president and director, Edward Valves, 
East Chicago, Ind. to establish the 
Marsteller Co., 612 N. Michigan 
Chicago, consultant in marketing and 
advertising. 


Weimer 


Mr. Marsteller, who has been re- 
sponsible for advertising, market re- 
search and sales promotion for Rock- 
well and its 14 divisions, will be suc- 
ceeded by William F. Weimer, who has 
been named advertising manager. A. C. 
Daugherty has been appointed manager 
of market research. 

Mr. Weimer formerly was advertising 
manager of Rockwell's Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Div. and is chairman of the 
exhibits committee of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association and sec- 
retary of the Industrial Marketing 
Council of Pittsburgh. Mr. Daugherty 
has been a market analyst for Rockwell 
since 1947. Mr. Marsteller is a past 
president of both NLIAA and the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


Putman Named President 
(Continued from page 118) 


(3) surveys of comparable editorial 
costs, readership surveys, etc. 

Reporting on membership, Mr. Har- 
per said that NBP has more than 60 
members associated with some 90 pub- 
lications. Currently, 15 applications for 
membership are pending. The affilia- 
tion of Contractors & Engineers Month- 
ly, New York, with NBP was anonunced. 

Members also heard Bennett S. 
Chapple, Jr.. assistant vice-president for 
sales, U. S. Steel Corp. and president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, outline the future of indus- 
trial advertising and marketing. Shert- 
ages are the only thing you can be sure 
of in an economy of mobilization, he 
said 

Discussing the trend toward controls, 
Mr. Chapple said: “This trend will be 
partially counter-balanced by the search 
in industry for better methods, ma- 


chines, materials and techniques. 

“New manufacturers will enter cer- 
tain fields as old manufacturers become 
absorbed in war production. This is a 
healthy development, one which broad- 
ens the market,” he concluded. 

The association saw “Radar of Sell- 
ing,” a motion picture showing how in- 
dustrial advertising can and does make 
sales. The film, produced by the Put- 
man Publishing Co., is sponsored by 
NIAA. 

As a result of a motion by E. R. 
Coombes, Mechanization, Washington, 
D. C., NBP publishers resolved against 
making copies of their publications 
available to readers in Russia, or coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 


Hayes Re-elected At 
Annual CCA Meeting 


New Yorx—Richard S. Hayes, adver- 
tising manager, Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J., was re-elected president of the 
Controlled Circulation Audit at the 
group’s annual meeting. In addition, 
members discussed required procedures 
for conforming to recommendations of 
the CCA committee on advertising pro- 
cedures that have been adopted. 

Other new officers of CCA are: 

Vice-president, George Riddle (re- 
elected), manager, advertising media 
division, General Electric Co.; secretary, 
Rufus Choate, president, Bookhout- 
Choate-Scott Inc.; and treasurer, George 
A. Frye, vice-president, James T. 
Chirurg Co. Adin L. Davis continues as 
managing director of CCA. 

New directors elected are: 

Representing advertisers, G. Kenneth 
Thornton, director of advertising, Scovill 
Co., and Robert Brenner, director of ad- 
vertising, B. T. Babbitt Inc. E. Scott 
Pattison, vice-president, G. M. Basford 
Co., is the agency representative. Pub- 
lications representatives are Carroll 
Buzby, vice-president, Chilton Co.; 
George Stewart, publisher, Construction- 
eer, and John K. Wilson, vice-president, 
Production Equipment, coin machine 
journal. 


Samuel O. Dunn Becomes Chairman 
Emeritus of Simmons-Boardman 

Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., pub- 
lisher of American Builder, Railway 
4ge, Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review and other business publications, 
has relinquished his chairmanship at 
his request, and has been named chair- 
man emeritus. 

In that capacity, he will continue in an 
active advisory capacity, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. James G. Lyne, 
president of the company and editor of 
Railway Age, will assume Mr. Dunn's 
executive responsibilities. 
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EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 
MEANS 


Effective selling in the important and 
growing hospital field depends largely upon 
how well and how often vou reach all buy seopite! vanageser 

MO Fest Street 
ing influences—adminisirators plus the de Chicage 11, ILlineis 


partment heads who initiate the purchases Gent Lemen 


of hundreds of products used daily in the We prise our four covies of Hoepitel Manerenent and look for~ 
werd to their arrival fron sonth te senth. fPrectically every 

8,000 hospitals which make up this rapidly of tho poate amt 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT gives Che copy of Respitel foes te our School of Mursing, 


and the instructors report thet it if most velusble to thee in 
you the effective coverage you must have to seeping informed on vhat is happening in the heapitel field. 

tudents, too, find it valusble in their study of piareacclory 
do an effective selling job. Its reader audi ant professions! af justments 


Tacoma General Hospital 


ence includes hospital administrators and The Dietary, and have chow 
MANAGEMENT is editorially depart contains fer 
mentalized to include every department of 

the hospital. It reaches every level of buy incerely yours, 
ing influence—administrators and depart Ai 


ment heads alike. Heath 


Director 


It is the regular practice of hospital 
administrators, like W. A. Heath of Tacoma 
General Hospital, to route HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT to their administrative had 

families as the best means for keeping them Hil 

fully informed. This assures you of re 

ceiving maximum readership by the right Management 

people in the right places. 
When you buy HOSPITAL MANAGE 

MENT, you get the highest A.B.C. paid 200 E. ILLINOIS ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


hospital circulation, the greatest unit hos 
pital coverage and the deepest departmental WRITE TODAY for your copy of eur Readership 


penetration at the lowest advertising rates Ay 
Anulysis, Hospitel Architect Survey, and Food 


in the held. one Equipment Survey 


READ MOST BY MOST HOSPITAL EXECUTIVES 


at 
Prize Our Four-Coples of HOSPITA! 
| WIAWACEMENT LOOK LOrwara 
a Fach Months /ssue. |. 
4 
| 
| 
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REASONS WHY 
WESTERN 


More contractors and engineers in 
the Western half of the U. S. read 
Western Construction than any 
other construction magazine, na 
tional or regional or local 


©) Warket-wise: 


The West's steadily growing pop- 
ulation has created an acute need 
for more water works, sewage 
plants, power plants, pipelines, 
streets, highways, bridges, dams, 
housing projects, public and com- 
mercial buildings, factories, and 
irrigation projects 


©) Edctorial-wise: 
Western Construction today pre- 
sents more useful editorial mate- 
rial for the Western contractor and 
engineer than any other construc 
tion magazine. Make your own 
comparison write us for a copy 
of Western Constrection and data 
WC-3 & 5 
Western construction market. Or 


units covering the 


call our nearest district manager 


NEW YORK —Frankiin Lyons, Mgr 
Westen Rood Georgetown Conn 
Telephone Georgetown 374 

CLEVELAND..Richerd C. Burns, Me 
Deerfield Drive, Clevelond 2% Ohic 
Telephone Tuxedo 5.1648 

CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen, M 
3423 Prairie Ave. Brookfield 
Telephone Brookfield 532 

SAN FRANCISCO-—V C. Dewdle, Mar 
609 Mission San Francisco 5. Calif 
Telephone YUben 2 4343 

LOS ANGELES— Jerome Badgley Mg 
Se. Bronson Ave. Los Angeles 6 
Telephone 2.3125 


WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 


609 MISSION 5ST 
SAN PRANCISCO 5. CAL. 


ABP Announces Annual Ad 
Campaign Competitions 


New York—The Associated Business 
Publication’s annual national competi- 
tion for advertising in business papers 
will again consist of two separate con- 
tests, according to William K. Beard, 
Jr.. ABP’s president. 


The competition, an annual project 
since it was inaugurated in 1942, is con- 
ducted to encourage and recognize effec- 
tive planning and creating of business 
paper advertising campaigns. One con- 
test will be for advertising in industrial, 
institutional and professional publica- 
tions. A second, and separate contest 
will be for advertising in merchandising 
publications. Campaigns appearing in 
such publications (not necessarily ABP 
member-papers) during 1950 may be 
entered in the competition. 


In the industrial contest, campaigns 
can be entered under six divisions; ad- 
vertising of construction and engineering 
materials; primary and process materi- 
als; fabricating parts and materials, 
containers and packaging supplies; ma- 
chinery and equipment; operating and 
maintenance parts and materials; and 
institutional advertising and advertising 
of services. 


In the merchandising competition, ad- 
vertising campaigns can be submitted 
for awards in seven divisions: advertis- 
ing to introduce new products or new 
packaging; to sell product features and 
give product information; to merchan- 
dise consumer advertising to the trade; 
advertising which makes the best use of 
multiple pages in one issue; to link mer- 
chandise with seasonal promotions; to 
describe and induce the dealer to use 
sales promotion aids, such as window 
display pieces, etc; and advertising, in- 
stitutional or general in nature, such 
as sales training, policy announcements, 
endorsements, etc. 


Entries in the industrial contests will 
be judged by well known purchasing 
and production executives in industry, 
and by experienced advertising execu- 
tives. Prominent merchandising ex- 
ecutives will select winners in the mer- 
chandising competition. 

Detailed announcements of the 1951 
competition, along with contest rules 
and instructions for entering campaigns, 
are available from the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York, 17, N. Y. 

January 31, 1951 is the closing date 
for entries in both contests. Awards to 
winners in the industrial contest will be 
presented in Pittsburgh next April. 
Winners in the merchandising competi- 
tion will receive awards in New York, 
also in April. 


DeMott Named President 
of SKF Industries 


Richard H. DeMott, who got his first 
job as a $1-a-day apprentice with a pump 
company, has been made president of 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, one of 
the nation’s largest ball and roller 
bearing manufacturers 

Mr. DeMott, 
who has been vice- 
president in charge 
of sales since 1943, 
started as a sales- 
man with SKF 35 
years ago. In 1916, 
a year later, he 
was made district 
manager of the 
company's New 
York sales office 
DeMott and in 1921 he set 

up a department of 
industrial development to broaden the 
use of bearings in industry. He pioneered 
and helped gained acceptance for anti- 
friction bearings in the paper-making, 
textile, railroad, electric motor and other 
industries. 

After serving as assistant sales man- 
ager and sales manager. respectively, 
from 1923 to 1942, he directed negotia- 
tions for building a government-owned 
plant at North Wales, Pa., for manu- 
facture of aircraft bearings, including 
those for the super-secret Norden bomb- 
sight and millions of other bearings. 

He succeeds William L. Batt, war- 
time production expert, who resigned to 
re-enter government service as chief of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. De Mott is executive vice-president 
of the Exhibitors Advisory Council, 
president of the Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and chairman of 
the defense committee, Anti-Friction 
Bearing Manufacturers Association. 


Suellau Named Sales Manager 
Vincent W. Suellau, sales manager, 
heavy chemicals, has been appc inted di- 
rector of sales, General Chemical Div. 
Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. New 

York 

He succeeds 
Chester M. Brown, 
who recently was 
appointed vice- 
president. Mr. 
Suellau, who has 
been with the 
company for 30 
has served 
as manager of gen- 
eral chemical sales 
offices in New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles and San 


years, 


Suellau 


Francisco. 
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YOUR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
WILL WORK HARDER IF YOU 
GET BOTH > 


Most of your industrial advertising budg- 
et has this primary job: to convince 
product users that yours is the product 
they should use. 

That’s sound selling. But often, the de- 
sire to buy gathers dust in the prospect's 
mind while he waits for his management 
to make up its mind. 

Wouldn't you like to shake the dust off 
that order, so that management's decision 
will be favorable—and quick? 

That's where The Wall Street Journal 
can help you. Use it to help your prospect 
convince his management that yours is 
the product management should approve. 


IN 1951 


If you can help the man in the plant sell 
the man whose nod is all-important, your 
budget will work harder, quicker, more 
effectively and more resultfully. 
Theory? Not at all. Pick up today’s 
Wall Street Journal. (Chances are good 
your top management has a copy handy. ) 
See how increasing numbers of industrial 
advertisers use The Journal because it 
pays them to do so. Considering The Jour- 
nal’s low cost and its high readership 
among decision makers, these advertisers 
have learned that this national business 
daily is what they need to button up their 
industrial advertising schedule. 


Here is what these advertisers get ONLY from The Wall Street Journal: 


A nation-wide coverage—all 48 states, especially where industry 
and commerce are most active. 

A diverse coverage—all varicties of business and industry: 
manufacturing, mining, oil, construction, utilities, 


transportation, etc., ete. 


A vertical coverage—concentrated readership at both policy- 


making and operating levels. 


A low-cost coverage—with rates per 1,000 subscribers reduced 
by more than 50% as compared with 8 years ago! 


An increasing 


with September 30, 1950 ABC 


circulation at 157,491; a 300% increase in 8 years! 


YOU CAN CALCULATE FOR YOURSELF HOW EASILY YOUR 
BUDGET WILL ACCOMMODATE THIS HELPFUL MEDIUM! 


Your Trade Magazine 


A Representative Wall Street 
Journal Schedule (8”" x 10” units 
13-times $8,845.20 


44 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
911 YOUNG STREET 
DALLAS 
415 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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i THE WALL STREET JOURNAL Pubiish = 
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Scribner Decries 
(Continued from page 118) 


the competition doing? 

Anything new that the space sales- 
man picks up on these questions is good 
justification for a return visit to an ad- 
vertiser, Mr. Scribner said. Emphasizing 
the value of information about an ad- 
vertiser’s competition, he declared: 

“Most clients won't admit much in- 
terest in the competition. But at budget 
time, they take a noticable interest 
Competitors’ advertising is at least a fac 
tor in budget decisions.” 

Observing that space selling and buy- 
ing both have improved in quality since 
the war, he listed among his pet peeves 
the ery-on-your-shoulder type of sales- 
man who thinks he should sell you be- 
cause his competitor did and the too 
leisurely type who forgets that he is not 
the only salesman calling on you 


Billingsley Advises 


(Continued from page 118) 


good—and which are bad-—for Westing- 
house. 

“When the experiment looks bad for 
Westinghouse, it seeks to persuade the 
department store that Westinghouse is 
important and that an alternative pro- 
cedure is preferable.” 

The publisher, Mr. Billingsley said, 
must keep the same kind of close check 
on the agency if the business paper is to 
remain important in the advertiser's 
sales operations. 

Otherwise, he said, you cannot blame 
the agency when it overlooks business 
papers any more than you can blame 
the department store when it overlooks 
Westinghouse. Each “distributer” is 
trying to sell all it can of the total 
salable merchandise. 

All of the publisher's experience with 
agencies and all that he learns about 
them should be put in the hands of his 
space representatives, Mr. Billingsley 
said 

“Relations between business paper 
publishers and agencies are better than 
they ever have been,” he said. “But the 
agency's service is more diversified and 
less direct--and hence harder for the 
publisher to recognize.” 

Mr. Billingsley believed that the 
agency “working on a research basis” 
buys more business paper space than 
the agency that gives little importance 
to research. But a documented answer 
to that question, he said, is “something 
that I think publishers would want to 
find out.” 

Mr. Billingsley admitted that agencies 
often set business paper schedules 
“without giving enough attention to the 
merits of individual publications.” Often, 


you do the job. 


expenses. 


Are Sales Call Reports Worth the Cost? 


Eight leading sales managers tell you their opinions, pro and con .. . why 
they think that way and what they do about it . . . in the first of an important 
series of 12 articles beginning next month by William A. Marsteller, president 
of the Marsteller Co., Chicago consultant in advertising and marketing. If you 
decide, with some of these sales managers, that call reports are worth the cost, 
you will want to re-analyze your own call report handling for both profits and 
savings. Ask yourself the ten questions offered by Mr. Marsteller to help 


Subsequent articles will provide similarly authoritative information on such 
all-important marketing subjects as methods of getting manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives to do a selling job for you, the position of the sales manager in rela- 
tion to your advertising program, responsibility of the sales department in 
product development, factors to consider in deciding whether to set up a market 
research department, reduction of cost per sales call, establishment of the bud- 
get for introducing a new product and evaluation of sales entertainment 


Mr. Marsteller formerly was vice-president in charge of advertising, market 
research and sales promotion of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, and its 14 
subsidiaries. He is past president of both the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and the Chicago Inaustrial Advertisers Association. 


MILWAUKEE'S LARGEST BLOWUP is this 25x16’ photo mural now being 
used as the center background for Allis-Chalmers’ display at the National Power 
Show. held this month in New York. Photo, enlarged from standard 8x10” negative, 
was taken of the company’s latest design 40,000 kw turbine-generator unit. Enlarge- 
ment took 620 square feet, was reproduced in six sections to facilitate handling. 
Allis-Chalmers photographer Michael Durante took the picture, with enlargement 
processed by Pohliman Studios, Milwaukee. 


it is not until the campaign has started 
that the agency will listen when mistakes 
on individual publications are pointed 
out, he said. 

This situation, he believed, was the 
result of the agency's emphasis on solv- 
ing sales problems rather than buying 
space. 


Link-Belt Promotes Jones 


Bertram V. Jones, former executive 
assistant advertising manager, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, has been named ad- 
vertising manager to succeed Julius S. 
Holl, deceased. Mr. Jones has served the 


company since 1923. 
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THE SALESMAN THAT NEVER GOES HOME... 


This is your twenry-four-hour salesman, your catalog! 

This is the salesman that misses no buses, doesn't 
oversleep, never heard of the Dodgers or television, 
is on the job all day, every day. 

And it sells! IF ... it has greater appeal than its com- 
petitor catalogs! IF ...its vutward quality matches the 
quality of its offered contents! Cover appeal in your 
catalog binder helps produce those sales. The catalog 
that’s easy-to-use brings customer response .. . the 
catalog that's “right” puts quality in the customer's 
mind —and keeps it there. 

Remington Rand's metal-hinged CATALOGER was 
designed, engineered to win customer approval, to 
offer the most in convenient handling and use, to put 
your message across effectively, to make it easy for 
your customer to buy. 

CATALOGER opens flat, needs no help from hands 
or paperweights, holds up to 1000 pages securely and 
neatly, expands 75% to accommodate additional con- 
tents (from 2” minimum to 31” maximum). 


Contents can be transferred from ring binder to the 
CATALOGER without repunching. And you get full 
flat-reference, too. CATALOGER automatically expands 
when opened; its telescoping posts extend to present 
each page from edge to edge. 

To give your catalog identity, use CATALOGER — it's 
the right binder for the job. Our “X-Ray” demon- 
strator —“Cover Appeal for Sales Appeal” — shows 
204 different cover designs and fabric combinations. 
You “see” your binder before you put out a penny! 

It will pay you to ask about CATALOGER ... . or have 
cur representative “X-Ray” your binder 
problems. Takes only ten minutes, or less, 
and there's no obligation, of course. 

Just call the Remington Rand office 
near you, or write to Systems — 
Photo Records, Management 
Controls Division, Room 

1576, 315 Fourth 


This is “siGuT-seLLer; the brand-new display 
binder with the built-in easel. No set-up time, 
no snaps, no fold-overs. Sits up and takes or- 
ders, or, lies flat as this. ! 
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“One publication I cannot 


afford to be without” 


Says 


“Tread INDUSTRIAL MARKETING carefully 
each month because of its informative na- 
ture. The discussion of industrial ads with 
the good and bad points of each brought out 
clearly are worth far more than your sub- 
scription price — but there is so much more 
in each issue than this. INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is one publication which I feel I 
cannot afford to be without.” 


“Not in the same category as 
other advertising publications” 


EDGAR STANTON, JR. 


Advertising Manager 


BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


EDGAR STANTON. JR. 


Mr. Stanton has been associated with the Belden Manufac- 
turing Company for 18 years of which 16 have been spent 
in the sales department. He joined the firm in 1932, work- 
ing in the Chicago plant, and from there went into the sales 
department where he remained from 1934 to 1942. After 
three years of service with the Navy, he returned to Belden 
in 1945 as advertising manager of the firm's industrial divi- 
sion. In 1948 he was made advertising manager of both the 
industrial and merchandise divisions of the firm. 


Says 
H. H. HUTZLER 


President 


“In our agency we do not place INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING in the same category as other 
advertising publications. It is the one maga- 
zine which has a permanent place in our files 
as a rich source of reference material. While 
I read each issue carefully at home I find 
many oceasions to refer to pertinent articles 
in the course of our work with industrial 
clients. The NIAA activities are especially 
interesting to me.” 


HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


H. H. HUTZLER 
Mr. Hutzler, in his own words, entered the advertising 
agency field via a devious route; with its beginning in retail 
merchandising, buying and selling. This was followed by a 
course in commercial art and layout at the Chicago Acad 
emy of Fine Arts where he developed talent which was 
quickly applied to advertising and sales promotion work in 
the retail field. In 1941, he made a clean break by opening 
his own advertising agency in Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Hutzler 
adds that his early merchandising background has been 
particularly valuable, with its principles and applications 
closely related to advertising problems of his clients 
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“Offers ideas on industrial 


marketing and advertising” 


Says 


DAVID F. BEARD 


Director of Advertising 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


“If my memory serves me correctly my sub- 
scription to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING this 
year puts me in the old-timer class of over a 
quarter of a century. In one respect I may 
hate to admit this but on the other hand I am 
proud of the fact that in my years of advertis- 
ing work I am always eager to learn from the 
interchange of ideas on industrial marketing 
and advertising which your publication has 
offered through the years. In my work with 
the Reynolds Metals Company we get into 
many phases of advertising of which our 
industrial advertising is most important and 
that is the reason you still find my name 
amongst your loyal subscribers.” 


“Has my vote— because 


DAVID F. BEARD 


After being graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1923, Mr. Beard joined the advertising staff of Electrical 
World in New York for a short period before being trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company to do advertising production on the old Indus- 
trial Engineer and on Electrical Retailing from where he 
was shifted to the Philadelphia office in 1926 as assistant 
to the district manager. Still on the move, he became a 
member of the publisher's Marketing Counsellors staff in 
New York in 1927. The next year he was representing all 
McGraw-Hill papers in eleven southern states, operating 
out of ieantedhetn, Ala. The following nine years he peace 
in various capacities on the Textile World, first in Cleve- 
land, then in Boston, and finally as assistant manager in 
New York, before being appointed manager of direct mail 
service from 1938 to 1944. In September, 1944, Mr, Beard 
began his association with the Reynolds Metals Company 
as administrative assistant on advertising and shortly there- 
after established the firm’s first advertising department. 


it’s down to earth” 


Says 


President 


“I look to trade papers for information. This 
I find in abundance in INDUSTRIAL MAR. 
KETING. I like the articles because they 
deal with specific problems and tell how 
those problems are handled. In addition, 
many of them cite results. The general theme 
of ‘how to’ is one which I approve. I do not 
always agree with Copy Chasers, but find 
them stimulating — your Sales Promotion 
Ideas are valuable — and I use your Reader’s 
Service Department extensively. Much of the 
information which I have obtained through 
this service has helped me on current prob- 


OLIAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


ARTHUR B. OLIAN 


lems. Yes, I read the advertising, too. In 
short, your publication has my vote of con- 
fidence because of its down to earth, realistic 
approach.” 


ARTHUR B. OLIAN 


Mr. Olian states that his agency handles accounts in the 
industrial, fashion and other fields. It is a small agency, 
quoting Mr. Olian, that renders an extensive service to its 
clients. In addition to publication advertising, this service 
includes direct mail, catalogs, sales promotion and public 
relations. Mr. Olian is president of the Advertising Club of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and is active in numerous civic affairs. He 
is married and has two children. 


BASIC BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISERS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING @ 
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Aviation's 

ONLY 

Engineering & Design 
Publication 


© 10,000 poid readership among 
aeronautical engineers, designers and 
specialists. 

© 90% of readership in four top 
aviation markets — Manufacturing, 
Government, Research, and Airlines. 

© 64%, of current advertisers have 
used the REVIEW for two or more 
yeors. Find out why! 

Write today for 
16-Pege Aircraft Market Book 


stitute of the Aeroneutical Science 


“Incidentally, you will 
probably be interested 


in knowing that inquiries from 
Chemical Engineering Progress out- 
numbered the next nearest publica- 
tion by almost three to one.” 
With this sentence, MR. A. B. 
ASCH, of the ASCH EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, states a discovery he 
shares with many executives of 
leading manufacturing companies 
~~ the fact that CEP gets action 
from a concentrated audience of 
men in responsible charge of pro- 
cess industries activities, who natu- 
rally have an alert buying interest 
in equipment, instrumentation, 
chemicals and raw materials. 


CEP SELLS 


THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES! 
PAID 
CIRCULATION 


REACHES 
the im Responsible Charge 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17 


Pass & Seymour Cuts Costs 


(Continued jrom page 37) 


necessary to amortize the production 
cost of the inserts, because so much 
is dependent upon the publication 
circulation and the number of sup- 
plemental promotions to which pro- 
duction cost can be allocated. 

For P&S, the cost of two-page, two- 
color inserts in two publications was 
only about 50% greater than if the 
same material had been produced, and 
two-page, black-and-white ads had 
been used. If inserts had been used 
in four publications with similar rates 
and circulations, the cost would have 
been approximately the same as black- 
and-white advertising. A schedule in- 
cluding inserts in five or more pub- 
lieations probably would have shown 
a saving. 


AMulocated Costs 


Since the promotion pieces are only 
a slight make-over of the insert, they 
involve practically no layout, art, 
copy. or mechanical preparation 
costs. The allocated production cost 
of each promotion is thus substantially 
lower than the cost of the same piece 
produced independently. 

Although actual dollar-and-cent 
figures might be misleading as a com- 
parison, because of the variables men- 
tioned, it is safe to say that this three- 


pronged advertising attack was pro- 
duced at a substantial saving over the 
cost of a less integrated effort includ- 
ing the same general features. 

This method of cutting advertising 
costs is the more 1 emarkable in that it 
includes the use of inserts—which are 
generally thought to be the most ex- 
pensive form of magazine advertising. 

Actually, inserts can be converted 
to eight, ten, or even 12 different 
kinds of promotional pieces. With 
this basic plan, inserts can be used 
on a campaign basis, and the different 
conversions rotated to provide almost 
all of the necessary supporting mate- 
rial for a well-rounded, well-inte- 
grated advertising effort. 

Not to be overlooked is the addi- 
tional advantage that acerues in 
simplifying office procedure in the ad- 
vertising department. This plan pro- 
vides printed promotion well in ad- 
vance of the publication date of the 
advertising it supports, because it is 
printed in time to meet the closing 
dates of the business papers. Because 
the material is delivered early, instead 
of late, the advertising department 
can count on leisurely and therefore 
economical processing of mail to meet 


the scheduled mailing dates. 


Ensign Agency Has New Name 

W. Craig Chambers, Inc., is the new 
name of the F. A. Ensign Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia. 


the copy 


Which Ad Got the Highest Starch Score? 


(Answer to problem on page 39) 


The ad at left (Carpenter) was best read. The scores: 


Carpenter Bethlehem 
Seen- Read Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers 17 17 11 11 9 6 
Cost Ratio 1s 154 186 77 62 71 


Once again. the ad that pulled hardest was the one that pointed up more 
sharply the benefit offered. Bethlehem offered a chart showing strengths 
and weaknesses of six kinds of Bethlehem steel for die-casting. In effect, 
the chart told the reader, “Here's what we have. Figure out for yourself 
what you need.” That asks a lot—even if Bethichem’s steel is best in the 
world. And is it selling? Further, the best the headline had to say about 
the steel was “top flight”"—a generalization that hardly pulls you into 


Carpenter hit one audience (toolmakers) with one benefit (a cost-cut- 
ting guide) and named both in the headline. Copy told how to use the 
guide. In these ads, “how” attracted and held more than “what.” 
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Copy Chasers v. 


Allis-Chalmers 
(Continued from page 58) 


very sly and slick, I'll start by saying 
you are right, absolutely right in 
criticizing the lousy headline and the 
“unrewarding” copy of the ad. 

I can’t go to our agency and say— 
look at that stuff you are writing. The 
Copy Chasers don’t like it. It is vague 
and general and about as coy as 
Louise Fazenda (which dates me). 
Nobody reads it, and if they did, they 
simply wouldn't get a message, be- 
cause it hasn't got one. 

I can’t corner the account executive 
and glower. 

Why? Because you lowered the 
boom on an ad that has produced re- 
sults—the one that someone in the 
machine tool association says is the 
best ad ever written on the need and 
value of modernization and replace- 
ment... the one that hundreds, even 
tens of thousands of presidents of 
public utilities have written and wired 
us about in most complimentary terms 
because it tells the story of progress 
with power—the one that my boss 
called me down to his office and said 
was the best damned ad we'd put out 
in 103 years—the one that half of our 
district office managers have de- 
manded reprints of. 

Don’t get me wrong. Your criticism 
is so right. It's unfortunate for me 
that you picked the best ad in this 
particular series. Now the agency will 
be unbearable—and it’s all your fault! 
—A. R. Torre, manager, advertising 
and industrial press department, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

P. S. Wall Street Journal went so 
far as to publish a column long edi- 
torial on the ad and its significance. 


Mr. A. R. Tofte 

Advertising & Industrial Press 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Torre: Any chagrin we 
may be suffering as the result of learn- 
ing we jumped on your best ad is 
mixed with genuine amusement at 
your flavorsome remarks about our 
“blunder.” 

However, when we hastened right 
back to that “antiques” ad and read it 
again—-we were just as bored (as 
readers) and bewildered (as ad crit- 
ics) as we were the first time. 

As an editorial, it's fine—if you're 
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In every industry there is a leader. In the vast forest products 
industry, the record clearly proves that THE TIMBERMAN, 
the international lumber journal, is the leader in editorial policy 
and personnel; in service; in the largest audited paid circulation; 
in advertising value. 

These are the basic factors seasoned space buyers look for 
in the selection of media and which set THE TIMBERMAN 
apart from all others in its field. These are the reasons why more 
and more advertisers regard THE TIMBERMAN as the na- 
tion's foremost lumber journal and therefore an essential aid in 
the sale of machinery, supplies and services to one of America’s 
greatest industries. 

And that is why sustained business yield is the inevitable 
result of your schedule placed in THE TIMBERMAN, reach- 
ing the most influential buying factors of an industry now expe- 
riencing its greatest years in volume of production and earnings. 


BWrite for handsomely illustrated 36. page brochure Sustained Yield which tells 
the complete story of the western lumber industry anc its vast purchasing power. 


Me 


@ An International Lumber Journal 
519 S.W. PARK AVE., PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


Also oubliehers of WESTERN BUILDING, rhe light construction journal of the WEST 
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One or more Civil Engineers 
enter into the specifying and 
buying decision before your 
equipment or material is sold to 
the multi-billion dollar engi- 


neered construction markets. 


The only national periodical 
published exclusively for Civil 
Engineers is Civil Engineering— 
circulation now over 30,000 
Be month. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


‘The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


Published by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


pp? Woes 39th Street. New York 18. N. Y. 


Paid Subscriptions at $18. 
Each Now Over 10,800 


FOR 5! YEARS the leading doily 


newspaper of the steel and metal 
industries. More then 275 com- 
ponies selling to these industries 
are regularly advertising their 


products, services and equipment 


American Metal Market 
Daily Since 1890 
18 St. New York 7, N. Y. 


| im the mood to read editorials. But 
even as an editorial, we don’t think it 
has the sharpness of thought and per- 
fection of phrase that distinguishes 
Warner & Swasey ads. 

“What Makes an Antique?” How 
un-occupied do you have to be to want 
to read an ad so begun? Particularly, 
when so many other ads at least prom- 
ise more to start off with. 

Perhaps, a man might read an edi- 
torial starting that way, because some 
of us feel obligated to read editorials 
—for the good of our souls. But not 
an ad. 

And—if you do begin to read the 
copy—it says nothing new. Not that 
a reiteration of fundamental truths is 
not worth while—but this is just a 
succession of unexciting and unex- 
citingly-presented statements of what 
is most familiar and obvious. 

Right here—you'’re probably say- 
ing to us: “But the facts of the case 
shatter what is only your opinion.” 

And you go on to cite the case of 
the president of the machine tool as- 
sociation who says it’s the “best ad 
ever written on the need and value of 
modernization and replacement” 
(come now!)...and the boss who 
said it was “the best damned ad” you'd 
ever put out... and the 50% of your 
district managers who demanded re- 
prints. 

But what is their testimony, but 
opinions—and biased ones, too? 


Problems 


(Continued from page 24) 


Day, is happy at Christmastime and 
keeps his message completely uncom- 
mercial, he may gain some reasonable 
good will from the effort. Then, too, 
he gains change of pace, and this ap- 
peal in his business magazine adver- 
tisine brightens up the magazine, pro- 
vides a pleasant interlude and is prob- 
ably good from that standpoint. 

This type of advertising may be 
justified—during oversold situa- 
tions; such as the situation with many 
companies today. 

But, if your budget is limited and 
you are required to make every adver- 
tisement count on an inquiry basis, 
we would advise against it. Another 
associated subject has to do with the 
general timing of the advertising. 

If you are not entirely familiar with 
your various markets, you may be 


As for the “hundreds, even tens of 
thousands of presidents of public utili- 
ties” who wrote and wired (how 
many?), we could be led to suspect 
some special interest, too. 

How about the people, though? 
Guys like us, for instance? 

We have the Starch report for this 
ad’s appearance in the May 29 issue 
of Time. On an absolute and on a cost 
basis, it did only fairly well among 
men readers-—-28th (among 58 ads) 
for “noted” and “seen-associated,” 
and 22nd for “read most,” and as 
well, even better, for “read most” 
among women. 

A good “noted” we can understand. 
The dominant bleed illustration can 
hardly be escaped. The drop-off from 
“noted” to “seen-associated” is quite 
marked, but not exceptionally so. 

However, we think a retention of 
only 11% out of 47% readers is not 
particularly good. That's 24% of the 
47%. Many ads in this issue did bet- 
ter than that—including other “ma- 
chinery, metals and industrials.” 

The fact that women responded as 
well as men—did even more reading 
of the copy—strengthens the impres- 
sion that the ad is an editorial with 
little selectivity. 

Possibly that’s what you intended. 

If you did—it’s your money. 

—The Copy Chasers 

P. S. We think most of your stuff 

is swell! 


able to purchase from some of the fi- 
nancial or business services informa- 
tion or charts showing when this or 
that industry is generally using tools 
or buying its equipment or material. 
In some industries specifying and 
purchasing go on the same month by 
month. There are other industries that 
are particularly active during certain 
months and, of course, you will do 
well to take these periods into account 
when planning your campaigns. 


How to Use Company 
News for Publicity 


| hove full responsibility for our commercial 
advertising, and | believe | am supposed to 
take care of publicity too, but there does 
not seem to be very much news about our 
company so | have not gone for this to any 
great extent. 

Do you believe it pays to try to create 
puffs and publicity in order to get free space 
in the industrial press? | know you will be 
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likely to say “ro,” but isn't it true thet others 
do and why shouldn't | get my shore. 
—Advertising Manoger 

Certainly if you have no separate 
publicity or public relations depart- 
ment, you should take charge of this 
associated activity. We agree with 
you that it is not wise to create materi- 
al that is not truly news. However, 
you may be surprised how much 
really good news you will find if you 
will begin hunting for it. 

You undoubtedly have many men 
in your organization that have had un- 
usual and interesting backgrounds, 
hobbies and talents that others would 
like to know about. Certain men are 
sought after for articles on subjects 
pertaining to your business but gen- 
erally do not write them because they 
are more busy on their regular tasks. 
You can easily be the connecting link 
‘between the publisher and these men, 
writing or editing the material, getting 
the photographs together and in this 
way keeping before your industrial 
press. 

There is hardly a company that 
does not change designs or develop 
new products from time to time. There 
is certainly no harm in putting your 
best foot forward in telling the good 
news about these products. 

Your company is taking part in as- 
sociation work, your company or its 
executives are forecasting tends in 
your field. Your executives are mov- 
ing up into new positions. In fact there 
are 101 interesting bits of news that 
you can select from. When you begin 
to get really interested in this phase 
of customer, general public and labor 
contacting, you will find so much 
to do that you will hardly have time 
for your advertising. 


Rodger Joins Perrygraf 

J. M. Rodger, former vice-president 
in Chicago of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., and more recently an execu- 
tive of the Chicago Fair, has joined 
Perrygraf Corp., Maywood, Ill. The 
company makes visual demonstrators 
and slide charts. 


Delbert Kay Retires 

Delbert Kay, for 27 years advertising 
manager for all company product di- 
visions of Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has resigned his position under a 
company retirement plan. J. D. Grace, 
manager, advertising and sales develop- 
ment department, will assume Mr. Kay's 
advertising responsibilities. 
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Trade Shows 
(Continued from page 35) 
ing the exhibit builder : 


For Equipment used in VENTILATING . | How do you plan the shape and 


| placement of tables, counters, display 
stands and literature dispensing units? 


EATS M beauty i t the trolling 
Mere beauty is no contro 
VENTILATING factor. Remember that sharp cor- 
AIR CONDITIONING | ners repel, round corners attract and 
cause flow. The trumpet-shaped space 
REFRIGERATION between two circular tables will tend > 
PIPING to suck visitors in between the tables 


—especially if they are lured to closer 
inspection of a dramatically lighted 
or moving exhibit located beyond 
the tables. 

Crowds about points of dominant 
interest are generally best kept in the 
aisles, where they attract others and 
| do not jam up your interior space. 
But they must not be permitted to 


Reaches 
Engineers | 
block the movement into the booth of 
k , but excellent, t. 
who represent 


and impelled to enter the booth limits 


REAL§BUYING POW ER weston inspect « display, 
| or pick up a piece of literature. 

Tell your exhibit builder that you . 
want to make it impossible for your 
own men to sit down until they find a 
prospect who wants to discuss a ; 
specific problem, and that you then 
want them to proceed to a predeter- 
mined place and appear to be busi- 
ness men-at-work. Loafers and 
loungers can seriously impair a dis- 
play’s draw. 

And so it goes, through a thousand 
details which any alert advertising 
manager can outguess—if he dares to 
“design” his booth in sales stories, in 
traffic, in prospects’ problems, and in 
| salesmen’s behavior—before a single 
sketch is made or an exhibit builder 
is invited to make a proposal. 

The next time you and your sales 


Heating!and Ventilating manager decide to enter a trade show, 


HEATING AND VENTILATING reaches the widely scattered but im- 
portant engineers who are in a position to design your product into heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and related systems for industrial plants, 
hospitals, office buildings, hotels, stores, theatres, government buildings, 
housing projects, ete. This magazine (established 1904) reaches a high 
proportion of the key men in key companies — the specifiers employed by 
the companies doing the bulk of the business. It 
reaches specifiers in medium-size firms, too, who 
represent a sizable sales potential and among whom 
are the leaders of tomorrow. High readership for 
your advertising is assured by brass-tacks editorial 
content, definitely proved to be the type of editorial 
matter preferred by these men because it’s of direct 
help to them in their daily work. Send for sample 
copy of magazine and 24-page handbook “How 
Equipment Is Bought,” which describes in detail the 
market, the men, how they specify. 


do this: hop in a cab, go downtown 
together, spend two hours in your 
city’s leading department store and 
| watch the traffic, the clerks at work 
| —-and the cash registers. 


100-name lists of |-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—metbanically the Weber 
Way. *900-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 umes — at com of 
$5.50, plus labor. Speeds 


| Circulation Figures 

| for "Modern Industry’ 

Circulation figures for Modern Indus- 
try were incorrectly listed in Part II of 


up to 1500 per hour 
- the November issue of InpusTRIAL 
The WEBER is precision. | Marxetine. Correct figures are: cireu- 


Sullt business machine with | 
weer everywhere 


FREE! 


| lation, 52,633, and gross distribution, 
59,254. 


Apex Electrical Names McDavitt 
SY MA McGraw-Hill advertisement Harry G. MecDavitt, Jr., has been ap- 
WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY on page 147. pointed advertising manager of Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
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1206—-Chart for Specifying ind copy. and oder 
copy, 
Shading Mediums 


little booklet 
1207—Reaching Canada's the companies and their advertising agen- 
cies who have a product 
$16 Billion Market the industry. I 
“Helping Hands in « 16 Billion Dollar teen, 
Market” is a brief, sory “wher docs am 
of National Publications, Luad., your letters work for you.” 
one of Canada’s large business paper 
Thumbnail stories tell CIRCLE 1209 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 
| e Dept., INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 50 
i re te pr ” Please send me the following research and media data: 
1201 1202 1203 1204 +1205 +1206 #%41207 1208 
t 
m ar os 
business paper curve for the same peri- Nete Inquiries for Items act serviced beyond Mar. 15, 1951 
companies through World ar IL... 
i CIRCLE 1203 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 
1204—$1,000 for Proving Need 
ae i ing with The Indus- 
trial Press, i the Annual 
ial Press Award of $1,000 to be =! 
| given to the industrial advertising man ! 
who makes the best documented presen- | 
1 tation to hie management proving the | 
need for a specific advertising p 1 
and showing how that lille the 
need. A booklet is avai which tells, 
(1) purpose of the award, (2) regula- 
5 tions, and (3) judging procedure. An- 
i other section offers suggestions for those 


planning to enter the competition. 

BUSINESS REPLY CARD = 
1205—American Industry, Where First Claas Permit Mo, Sec. 510, P. L. & &., Chicago, iil. 
It Is; How It Grows Readers’ Service Dept. 


| SEND FOR THESE HELPFUL SELLING TOOLS Fe 

my — Effect industrial market, (2) portion of each in- of the company's 21 publications—give 
ef an reno dustry in each mate, and (3) the indus information relative to the fields covered ~ 

© up state’s 
Identifying tries each state's industrial by each publication. 
4 Headline market. A special section gives a detailed i 
in the breakdown of the 230 counties which CIRCLE 1207 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 
Ye A sudy of 1,078 industrial advertise- count for 78% of the nation’s industrial of 
¥ ments shows that when the name of the market. A barchart shows industrial qT 
> uct is included in the headline, the ad- 1939. This is valuable, usable market in- Of Typograph B 
vertising copy is 20% better read than formation. Get a copy! 
when identifications are lacking 
the headline. A single-page sudy, ie CIRCLE 1205 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD which 
offered by the McGraw-Hill Laboratory can follow in eiit- fr 
of Advertising Performance. type—stepe which 

4 CIRCLE 1201 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD bills by ng és 
h of 
1202—Ail About the New 
Fotosetter Composing Machine folder which Sill how ro 
I Corporation’s new photo- ous line tints, tone screens, mechan- RCLE READERS’ SERVICE CARD x ee 
Graphic Arts Exposition in Chicago) is tising production library. Offered 209-—Promotion and a 
fully described in a 28-page booklet, | Blomgren Bros. & Co., Chicago. 1" 
“New Horizons for the Modern Printer.” 1205 ON READERS'SERVICECARD tising Ideas f 

It explains how the machine can produce Cadet and Sunngeide te publidhing 

ik 
ihe 
‘ 
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SEND FUK 


- 


IHESE MAKKETING AIDS 


1210—NIAA Award Winning 


1214—How 16mm Films Help 
Industry Do Seven Jobs 


CIRCLE 1214 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 


lists various type: of xtile plants 17 
and you CIRCLE 1212 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 1215—How To Get More Returns, AL 
the textile market, get a copy a 
- Faster, at Low Cost 
CIRCLE 1210 ON READERS’ SRVICECARD —- 1213 The Story Behind Tests have that return envelopes 4 
more but speed 4 
Mechanical Engineering ther return Remington 
ers a descriptive folder telling of Rem-V- 
The American Society of : } 
Popular Body Type Faces offer a brochure which die to one. Advantages claimed are, (1) first 
cusses the background and pur- class mail appearance, (2) third clas 
yop ov pose of both the society and publication. rates, (3) in clerical cost and sta 
eomend body type faces, you'll want « A well-organized and ¢ -to-read chart tionery, and (4) no folding, no stuffing, : 
copy of this little folder offered by Mer- explains the fields of activity of 20 ASME no stamping, no sealing. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y professional divisions. included are 
shows 15 different faces inclading details relative to editorial policy, circu- CIRCLE 1215 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 
Carton, 1216—What About Readership in 
mond, Mem Metro, Spartan, ications for presentations by pub- 
Thick and Thin Publications? 


CIRCLE 1211 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD CIRCLE 1213 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 


- « thin book. A comparison of 
| Usted States Shle from McGraw-Hill’. Labucatory of 
Advertising Performance. 
eaeied CIRCLE 1216 ON READERS’ SERVICE CARD 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD — 
First Clem Permit No. Sec, 610, == USE THESE RETURN 
Readers’ Service Dept. = CARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS . 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING == wentionen on pace 
200 East Illinois Street — . 
Chicago 11, if. — 
These handy return cards will . 
Readers’ Service Dept., INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 5012 save you time and help you get 
Please send me the following research and media data: facts to aid in your market plan- 


1201 1202 1203 41204 #1205 +1206 #1207 «1208 
1209 #1210 #1211 #1212 #1213 1214 #1215 1216 


Please print or type iatermetion below! 
Note Inquiries for items not serviced beyond Maer. 15, 1951 


ning. Use them todayl Indus- 
trial Marketing's fact - packed 
advertising pages contain clues 
to more efficient marketing of 


your products. Check these 
. pages now. When you write IM 
advertisers mention Industrial ‘ 
Marketing. Or use these cards 
to get booklets offered in IM's ‘ 


1212—Forecast of Production 
Publishers Sales Presentation in Chemical Process Industries i 
Textile wens) owe market and Chemical Procewing oS aa Sound films can help with job training, 
media file won the National Industrial of growth in the chemical process i personne! relations, public relations, pro- 4 
Advertisers Association's “Premier Award Gp duction problems, product marketing, 
: for Most Effective Publisher's Presenta- also includes a curve comparing salesmanship and selling. Ampro Cor- gre 
tion” in the 1949-50 competition. This industrial production increases with the poration, Chicago, manufacturers of bi 
book offers tell-all information covering chemical proces: industry production in- 16mm sound projectors, offer a 28-page A 
the vast textile industry which is second crease—year by year from 1939 to 1950, booklet, “A Powerful Aid to Indusiry,” 4 
im the number of production and related A coum which tells specifically just how 16mm 
— more than 100 employes, fifth in sales potentials in various segments big and small. i) 
value added by manufacture, lifth in the industry—value of shipments and ff 
wages and salaries paid. A special chart capital expenditures. ee ol 
been involved in a discumion of reader- i: 
| ship in a fat book, as compared to read- ai 


CATERPILLAR 


Cover Picture 


INSTITUTIONAL ad appearing in 
general magazines last December for 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Peoria Ill, 
earned high readership scores, pulled 
so much general interest that the illus- 
tration is being used again with differ- 
ent copy in same media this holiday sea- 
son. 

The 25-year-old campaign aims at 
telling public how Caterpillar machines 
serve in building highways, improving 
farm lands, maintaining sanitary land 
fill and other important jobs—like help- 
ing to get your Christmas tree to the 
city. 


BIG SPLASH was made by publicity 
department of U.S. Steel when its sub- 
the old one near Cairo, Ill. Construc- 


ruption of traffic. News wire and photo 
services carried story, pictures. 


E. F. Houghton Names Agency 


has appointed Beaumont, Heller & 
vertising on all its products. 
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tion feat permitted only 26-hour inter- _ 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 


Sperling, Reading, Pa. to handle ad- | 


sidiary, American Bridge Co., built a 
new railroad bridge and knocked over 


EXAMPLE NO. 6 
in the nation’s 


PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY... 


280 KEY REFINERIES EMPLOY 150,947 


—account for 97.3% of total employment, 
95.8% of production in this industry. 


The 1949 McGraw-Hill Census identifies each and every one of 
these 280 key refineries—those with over fifty employees—by name, . 
location, number of employees, and chief product manufactured. 

The Petroleum Refining industry is only one of 144 segments of 
manufacturing industry. In each of these 144 segments, McGraw- 
Hill’s Census isolates, identifies, classifies, and rates the worth- 
while manufacturing units. ‘ 


ishing con 
Te, whot they make — enabler 

i . Compe ompan 
developed ond maintained ‘of 
listings ore 

The objective, and 

to-the-minut® paid audience of buying 


for McGrow-Hill advertisers. 


plant distribution 
groups, by major 

ystries, by regions, DY ‘ 
es facts are all contained in o 32 


page MARKET DATA BOOK. Write vs 
man 
or ask your McGrow 


copy. 


MeGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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READ BY MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


penetration to engi ' 
MECHANICAL 
real mechanico! re ENGINEERING 
sponsibilitiee NOW 

ment design, produ 
tion, power and offer 
engineering factors in 
lndustry. offers real 
Quality circulation, 
currently eppros 
motely 13,000 Net 
Paid, and broad en 
gireer contact which 
cannot be duplicated 
group by ony 
other circulation 


THE COMPLETE BUYER'S GUIDE 
FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


The one reference 
boot (anmval) which 
insures thet the 
sential dete on your 
products be readily 
avollable in the 
hands of industry's 
most influential engi- 
neers. If goes to 15, 
000 esgaged in man 
agement, planning, 
designing, specifica- 
tion and production 
work. All ore buyers 
or wecifiers of the 
equipment industry 


A publication (month. 


Monthly 


Annual vee 
Rates and information upon request 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 Street New York 18, N.Y 


Man with 
exhibition complex 


Part of R. A. Bissell’s job is to make 
sure his company’s products get 
attention at trade shows and con 
ventions. As Sales Promotion Man 
ager of Bryant Heater Division 
he’s responsible for exhibiting the 
most complete line of gas equip 
ment in the United States. Mr 
Bissell solved his display problem 
by calling on us — you'll find the 
solution on Page 145. 


AuTOwOBILES | 


PRODUCT APPLICATIONS—Shakeproof exhibited more than 20 products 
using Keps in the assembly process. Guests could see first-hand how various manu- 


facturers have used the fastening device. 


Shakeproof's New Keps 


(Continued from page 33) 


worked together on the exhibit design. 

Portions of the exhibit as well as the 
complete slide film are scheduled for 
use in trade shows, and also for 
special showings in other cities in- 
cluding Schenectady, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and Milwaukee 


Photographic Service 


Services of a roving photographer 
were made available to representatives 
of the business press—thus making it 
possible for reporters to stage and 
direct exclusive photographs for use 
with their stories. The photographer 
was also available for use by members 
of the company’s sales and advertising 
staff, as well as it’s agency. 

Some 1,500 purchasing, design and 
engineering executives attended the 
three shows. Admission was by invita- 
tion—exhibitions were not open to the 
general public. More than 200,000 
samples of Ke ps were distributed. 

Although any advertising or sales 
promotion activity is conducted for 
the purpose of making sales, Shake- 
proof did not expect its traveling 
trade show to make on-the-spot sales. 
The number one aim was to get Keps 


in the “sampling” stage—where manu- 
facturers would use 10,000 or 20,000 
on trial runs to see if they actually im- 
proved performance, cut costs, saved 
time, reduced waste. Final sales efforts 
came only after design, engineering 
and testing personnel were already 
“sold” on the product as a result of 
actual tests. 

Two-color ads introducing Keps 
are appearing in nine business pub- 
lications and one general magazine. 
\ half-page in the Nov. 4 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and a bleed 
spread in the same issue of Business 
W eek opened the campaign—followed 
by bleed single pages in Automotive 
Industries, Design News, Electrical 
Vanufacturing, lron Age, Machine 
Design, Product Engineering, SAE 
Journal and Steel. 


Reduces Costs 4 Ways 


Production cost reductions claimed 
for the product are: (1) application 
is faster because one unit is handled 
instead of two, (2) handling is easier 
because special funnel action permits 
quick starting—and nuts spin freely, 
(3) waste in the form of lost lock 
washers is eliminated, and (4) quality 
control procedures are simplified and 
less costly because lock washers can- 
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not be omitted in assembly. 

Publication advertising was sup- 
plemented by a series of eight dif- 
ferent mailing pieces released at ap- 
proximate two-week intervals. Mail- 
ings directed te a list of 17,000 names 
included reprints of ads, tags carrying 
actual samples of the product, a fold- 
er showing suggested applications, 
and a questionnaire requesting cus- 
tomer and prospect reaction to the 
new product. 

The number one mailing of the 
series pulled 2,822 inquiries in five 
weeks, a return of 16.6%. The second 
mailing drew 1,431 inquiries within 
three weeks after release, a response 
of more than 8%—with each mail 
bringing additional responses. 


Fast Reply System 


On receipt of inquiries a stream- 
lined response system takes over. 
Names and accompanying information 
are typed on special quadruplicate 
forms. Within 12 hours, a copy is in 
the mails to field salesmen with in- 
structions for follow-up. A second 
copy is en route to the district man- 
ager, who will check with the sales- 
man to determine the results of the 
follow-up. A third copy is routed to 
the direct mail department, where new 
names are added to the mailing list— 
and the number four copy is retained 
in the files of the sales department. 

At the present time Keps are sold 
direct to the user—although in the 
future some 10% will flow to market 
through industrial supply distributors. 
Shakeproof’s own sales staff includes 
30 men in 16 cities. Other products 
in the Shakeproof line, Sems (a pre- 
assembled washer and bolt), lock 
washers and thread cutting screws, are 
marketed in much the same manner— 
90% direct and 10% through indus- 
trial supply distributors. 

Selling aids provided distributors 
include direct mail pieces, display 
sample kits, and sample rings (wire 
loops carrying approximately 20 
washers. ) 

Both comp2ny salesmen and dis- 
tributor salesmen are supported by 
field engineers who are available to 
consult with prospects and customers 
—exaimine production and assembly 
methods, assist in the development of 
improved methods, and make recom- 
mendations to speed production and 
cut costs. | 

The company bends over backward | 
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FIRST IN ciRCUMATION 


Tetal Distribution now 10,000 each month. 
Largest concentrated coverage of the industry's volume buyers and sellers 
at no increase in basic advertising rates—in fact, rates per thousand circu- 
lation are 20% lower than in 1949. 


IN ADVERTISING 


Unchallenged in the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Industry—every year since 
1939 Butane Propane News has led the field in total advertising space, 
advertisers, exclusive advertisers aed advertising dollar volume. 


Out of 300 advertisers using both publications 
in this industry in 1949, 235 used 1205 pages of 
advertising in BP-News and the Catalog; 422 
pages more than the second publication. 


101 advertisers used 311 pages of display adver- 
tising in BP-News publications exclusively. 


Classified advertising is the best barometer of 
8 publication's pulling power —BP-News carries 
2% times as many ads as the second 


Survey after Survey shows 
Butane-Propane News is the Best Buy! 


Recently several manufacturers conducted a series of surveys to deter- 
mine which publication serving the LP-Gas industry was preferred and 
read by their own customers. 

Conducted on a national scale and covering several different industry 
groups with an average return of better than 36% —survey after survey 
showed a uniform and consistent preference for Butane-Propane News 
— let's look at the results. . . 


75.3% of the returns from manufacturer's own customers show they 
prefer BUTANE-PROPANE News. 


92.5% read BUTANE-PROPANE News. 


20.3% of BUTANE-PROPANE News’ circulation is unduplicated by ony 
other national publication for this industry. 


Proof that more coverage and better results can be obtained by con- 
centrated schedules in the leading publication. 


A comparative analysis of these surveys on a cost basis reveals: 


A 12-page schedule in B-P News will reach 90% of the buying influ- 
ences of the entire industry at a cost of $2400. 

The use of two national publications in this industry will achieve 95% 
coverage at a cost of $4,320...a 5% increase in coverage at 80% 
more 

Concentrating schedules in B-P News saves the advertiser 44% in costs 
with only 5% less coverage. 


Only BUTANE-PROPANE News is necessary to cover the industry! 
You too, con determine which publicotion your customers and prospects reed ond 
prefer by conducting your own survey at ovr expense. Write for details. 


A Jenkins Publication 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
NEW YORK 
I West 42nd St. CHickering 41999 


ANE CHICAGO 3 
WaAbash 2-2584 
TULSA 


198 Sewth Alverade Street 
Les Angeles 4, Colif. - DUnkirk 7-4337 
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DOES YOUR FILM PRODUCER OFFER 


weiting starr QUALITY CONTROL 


PRODUCING STAFF DEADLINE RELIABILITY 


@ BUSINESS STAFF @ FINANCIAL SECURITY 


FULL FACILITIES 37 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


You've heard it before and you'll hear it again . . . “There’s no 
substitute for experience!” An ever-increasing group of indus- 
trial advertising managers is learning that 37 years of Atlas 
know-how is an important factor in the production of top quality 
motion pictures, slidefilms and television commercials. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 


Atlas Film Corporation 


Established 1913 


1111 South Boulevard Oak Park, Illinois 


See McGraw-Hill advertisement 
on page 147. 


RIBE creates and pro 


or costs well 
_on your lette ne 


details.- 


ResorlinP 


covered trom coast te coast tor 
and research perpeses. 


Write for booklet 


PARK Pace 2 


AD SCRIBE, North Canton, 0. 


Sales Help 


MORE THAN 3,000,000 feet of wire 
rope has been sold to farmers with 
merchandisers like the one shown here. 
Merchandisers, placed in retail outlets 
by American Steel & Wire Co., hold 
four reels of different ropes that can be 
measured in one, ten or 100 feet lengths. 
John Graham (left), general manager 
of sales, and Esther Papp see installa- 
tion of 1,000th merchandiser at Weber 
Hardware & Supply Co. store at Gar- 
rettsville, O. 
to give frank advice and will recom- 
mend another fastening method such 
as welding or riveting if the job calls 
for it. Engineers often make sugges- 
tions which will drastically reduce the 
number of fastening devices necessary. 
For example, when one manufac- 
turer used screws in all four corners 
of a name plate—a Shakeproof field 
engineer developed a method of at- 
taching the plate with one screw, thus 
permitting a 75% reduction in the 
number of screws required. 
Although these practices often lose 
immediate sales, they obviously prove 
to be wise in the long haul. 
Shakeproof has long been aggressive 
in advertising and promotion activities 
and is a believer in high-frequency 
direct mail—frequently using the 
medium as often as once a week. In 
addition, the company spends substan- 
tial sums in sampling its various prod- 
ucts—-a practice that industry in gen- 
eral does not, and often cannot fol- 
low. A large user of business paper 
advertising, Shakeproof is also a con- 
sistent user of general mass magazines. 
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News Wire Services 


(Continued from page 41) 


matically reach the radio news edi- 
tors. Material received is re-written 
for spoken presentation, and may be 
fitted into special radio program 
scripts furnished by wire. 

Generally, radio news circuits use 
simpler sentences, simpler words. 
Some publicity people prepare news 
and feature material in special form 
for wire service radio desks. Because 
radio news coverage is important, you 
may want to look into this. 

Television offers immense possibili- 
ties for presenting news. The wire 
services, in association with picture 
affiliates, are developing new tech- 
niques for television — another field 
inviting study by publicity people. 

Finally, publicity people are cau- 
tioned by press association editors to 
keep in mind that the initial filing of 
news at one point is only the begin- 
ning of the editing it may receive. 
Some news does not get beyond a 
state or regional circuit. Some news 
on the main trunks going east or west, 
north or south, may be dropped at a 
key bureau, where the daily news re- 
ports are continually edited for in- 
terest and timeliness. Major news of 
war, death, crime, disaster may crowd 
out your news. 

These are the so-called perils of 
publicity service to the “big time” of 
the news communications world. We 
can report as the result of our survey 
that if your industrial and business 
publicity is good enough to compete 
as news-—brother, you're in! 


No More ‘Iron Curtain’ Mailings 
for Jenkins Publications 

Jenkins Publication, Los Angeles, has 
stopped sending copies of its publica- 
tions to countries behind the “Iron 
Curtain.” Cancellation of such subserip- 
tions overseas shuts off direct trans- 
mission of technical data on liquefied 
petroleum gases published by Butane 
Propane News to communist dominated 
areas. 


‘Chicago Electrical News’ Joins CCA 


Chicago Electrical News has become 
a member of Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Ine. 


Roberts & MacAvinche Move Offices 


New offices of Roberts & Mac Avinche 
Advertising will be at 210 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 
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service stations 


for better business 


BACK OF THE BARN perched on a plank fence Charles Green, Agri- 
cultural Credit Representative of the National Bank of Orange 
(Virginia) is just as much at home as in his office. Here he is helping 
a customer plan some needed attention to his farm equipment. 


VICE PRESIDENT Guy C. Kiddoo of Chicago's First National Bank, 
repeats this scene every day of the week. He is giving advice to 
one of the many oil men who use his bank which for years has led 
the way in loans on oil underground—annually lending millions to 
producers, refiners, and marketers. 


FROM ONE END OF THE COUNTRY to the other, bankers make it their 
business to help others with their business. In the bank, on the farm, 
or at the factory the banker rolls up his sleeves and pitches in at his 
favorite job—giving assistance to all who need it. 

Your job should include keeping bankers informed on the latest 
products and services used by your customers everywhere . . . Tell 


all bankers in BANKING magazine, 12 East 36th Street, N. Y. 


Your Best Friend the Banker... 
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me BIG PUSH is on: 


In the 36 states of the snow 
belt, local governments own and 
use over 44 thousand pieces 
of snow removal equipment. 
This is only one of the jobs 
that pile up to almost a four-billion- 
dollor-a-year public works market 
in states, counties ond cities. Send 
for the big list of equipment 
and materials the public 
engineers are buying. 


308 45th Street - New York 17, N. 


It Pays to Advertise 
BEDDING 


Our new MEDIA DATA FILE will 
prove that satement on paper. 
BEDDING the one and only 
paper to cover this field, will prove 
it with facts. And at a cost of 3% ¢ 
per page per subscriber! 


Get this folder and get business 
from this huge bedding industry. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES! 


You can recommend BEDDING to 
sell « truly, tremen. 
dous market for ma 
terials, machinery 
and supplies at an 
unusually low cost! 


Merchandise Mort, Chicago 54 


Pay Your Salesmen 
(Continued from page 44) 


ly to buy real estate or good-sized 
blocks of stock when markets are fa- 
vorable. For these reasons, the plan 
often encourages undue turnover in 
the sales force. 

Many successful companies use a 
straight-salary plan, and more use 
straight commissions, There is no rea- 
son to believe that there are not situa- 
tions in which one or the other is not 
the best plan. 

But many companies have sought 
to conserve some of the advantages 
and overcome some of the disadvan- 
tages of each basic plan by a hybrid 
scheme. This takes many forms, such 
as salary for quota plus a commission 
or bonus for sales in excess of quota; 
drawing account against commission, 
with a tacit understanding that debit 
balances will be forgiven if there are 
extenuating circumstances or if the 
man is discharged or permitted to re- 
sign; or a base payment of a set 
amount with a volume and profit con- 
tribution participation. 

Provided such a scheme is equi- 
table, clearly defined, and acceptable 
to the caliber of salesmen required, it 
has a lot in its favor. There is always 
a danger of attracting men to whom 
the salary represents about what they 
regard as an adequate income, so 
that the incentive to work is diluted. 
Should this happen, the sales organ- 
ization gets loaded with a lot of sec- 
ond-rate men. Care in selecting, train- 
ing, and supervising salesmen can 
offset this risk to a substantial de- 
gree. 

The more important danger in this 
plan is that it may not be worked out 
with sufficient care to guard against 
encouraging salesmen to do unprofit- 
able things, with the result that the 
scheme has to be modified during de- 
pressions of great severity and long 
duration. 

To be conservative, let us consider 
a company that is only breaking even. 
The company must be able to pay a 
certain sum to its sales force. The 
company can set that sum up as a 
budget figure as soon as it has made 
an estimate of its break-even point ad- 
justed for expected changes in costs 
and selling prices. 

By dividing this sum among the 
standard sales territories (which may 
or may not be the same as the number 


of salesmen currently employed) in 
proportion to their formal sales ex- 
pectancies {possibly adjusted for dif- 
ferences in sales forecasts, if such re- 
finement be necessary) it is possible 
to set up a base salary for each ferri- 
tory. This is a share of the salesmen’s 
fund. 

This salesmen’s fund at the break- 
even point volume is a readily ascer- 
tainable percentage of volume. It 
amounts, therefore, to a commission 
percentage that is bearable for the 
business. It is not unreasonable for 
the stockholders through the manage- 
ment to set up 80 or 90% of this sum 
as a salary budget. It is not even un- 
reasonable to set the whole amount 
up. 
If this be done, then it is possible 
to make a proposition to a salesman 
that in return for selling 80, 90, or 
100% of normal sales expectancy in 
the standard territory or territories 
assigned him, he gets this salary. As 
a further condition, he can be re- 
quired to perform such coliateral 
duties as the sales contract he signs 
specifies, such as reporting calls. 


Needed Incentive 


To pay a commission (or bonus) 
for added volume is to provide an ef- 
fective incentive. Merely paying on 
added volume is where many such 
schemes go awry. Paying a flat per- 
centage is also often a mistake, even 
if the percentage is equal to or less 
than the percentage of the salesmen’s 
fund to the break-even point volume. 
While you should keep the salesmen’s 
compensation plan as simple as possi- 
ble, simplicity can be bought at too 
high a price in profits. 

Your own market research has es- 
tablished the size that is a minimum 
for profitable accounts. It has also 
shown you the characteristics that 
usually distinguish profitable from 
unprofitable accounts, so that you can 
differentiate among prospects. You 
may find it possible to stipulate that 
salesmen must register all prospects 
and obtain sales department or mar- 
ket research department approval of 
them in order to have their purchases 
counted toward base volume or above- 
quota volume. 

You also know from your cost sta- 
tistics and your sales and market data 
what your profit contribution and 
gross profit are by commodity class 
or item. Your manufacturing depart- 
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ment knows what product mix or 
mixes balance your plant operations 
against plant capacity to best advan- 
tage. 

You should know, and market re- 
search can readily determine, ap- 
proximately how various classes of 
customers distribute your products 
by lines on either an end use or a re- 
sale basis, depending on your busi- 
ness. Thus, you can set up buying pat- 
terns that represent a good sales job, 
taking into consideration both your 
plant requirements and your pros- 
pects’ buying patterns. 

Your customer and prospect mix 
can produce a manufacturing pattern 
that differs from the buying pattern 
of any single class of customers. This 
gives you flexibility to balance the 
plant. 

When you have such facts as these 
before you, you can devise a sales 
compensation plan that pays differ- 
ent rates of commission on commodi- 
ties according to their profit import- 
ance to you, and you can also pay 
variable rates of commission on an 
ascending or descending sliding scale 
(or both) on each commodity line or 
class in order to make it worth while 
for salesmen to do a whole line selling 
job in the proportions that balance 
out your plants. 


Be Able to Pay 


You can, of course, change the com- 
mission rates at fixed intervals, say 
each additional $5.000 of volume in 
a line, or you can pay so that each 
dollar of sales earns a slightly greater 
or slightly lower rate of commission, 
converging to a limit along a curve. 

Since you are committing yourself 
to pay a fixed base salary ih each 
standard territory in good times and 
bad, you will want to assure yourself 
that you will be able to pay. By fixing 
your maximum percentage of commis- 
sion somewhat below the percentage 
that the bearable salesmen’s fund is of 
the break-even point volume, you can 
accumulate a reserve fund or a sus- 
pense account to which the difference 
accumulated in the profitable years is 
paid. 

This reserve or account can be 
drawn up during the losing years to 
pay the difference between what the 
salesman in any standard territory is 
earning from his sales and his stipu- 
lated salary. If you work out your fig- 
ures accurately and conservatively 


The Super-Market In the & of America's Industrial Future 


Eager READERSHIP 


Localized Construction News and “BIDS WANTED" 
Mean Greater Advertising Effectiveness 


Contractors, architects and 
the CONSTRUCTION EWS 

Area devour the news of job letting. 
Se each week they await the lengthy list 
of projected construction work available 
to them. One of those issues in CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY, which 
also contains mals, illustrated news 
about jobs, and ads. 


BIDS are the LIFEBLOOD 
of the Construction industry — 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS IS THE 
HEART THAT KEEPS THEM IN 
CIRCULATION 


Contractors are almost wholly dependent 

on the publication of “BIDS WANTED? 
contracts awarded, major contemplated construction projects of all kinds. That 
is their primary source of business, and usually their major interest in life. They 
are kept informed as jobs progress. Our monthly issue, in which you mey place 
your ads, is the “NEWSpaper” for arch and public 
officials concerned with local construction. thelr deck companion, wuleomed 
with eager readership! 


Realizing ce ae interest in a “localized” Le mee covering a HUGE 

waiting mar 77 major advertising agencies ed 105 —— advertising 

schedules, Include C.N.M. on your own schedule or write for copy and circulation 
data. Capitalize on its EAGER READERSHIP. 


Over 6300 Readers 


Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Lowisiena 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


85 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 
200 PUBLICATIONS 

see your copy of the new 1951 edition, 
MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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ACCOUNT 
‘ADVERTISING MANAGER: 


If you want to reach the Heart 
Market... 


These 
Two 
Mediums 
In Your 
1951 
Schedule 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 
enables you to pound 
away—12 solid months of 
the year, with dominant 
advertisements to reach 
the men who use and 
buy Machinery, Chemi- 
cals, Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 


The CATALOGUE 
(yearly) enables you to 
carry your product infor- 
mation—ready for instant 
use — every business day 
of the year. 


An Unbdeatadie Combination 


representatives are ready 
te shew row the facts. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


since 1919 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, Ut 


“Since the Market Data Book 
Number is placed in a handy 
oe near my desk, you will find 
that over a period of time it is 
referred to quite often. The best 
way to show my appreciation 
would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints 
proving how often the pages 
have been turned.” 


—Amo O. Witt, 
Mar. Sales Promotion 

See McGraw-Hill advertisement Schramm, Inc. 
on page 147. West Chester, Penna. 


and do not get a bad break by start- 
ing off a year or so before a long los- 
ing period starts, such reserves should 
be adequate to see your salesmen 
through almost any period of bad 
business. 

Since this is essentially a money 
contract and money historically has 
been depreciating in value most of 
the time since the year 1500, the odds 
are in favor of your being able to pay 
off in money. 

While it is entirely possible that 
you may be wise to pay either straight 
salaries or straight commissions to 
your salesmen, a carefully designed 
hybrid plan may be advantageous to 
you. These advantages may be con- 
sidered from a number of points of 
view. 


Reduces Turnover 


Since recruiting, training, and su- 
pervising new salesmen is a costly un- 


| dertaking, let us first consider how a 


hybrid, salary-commission plan makes 
for reduced turnover. Whether we 
like to admit it or not, we have all 
been conditioned more or less to think 
about security. Younger people, ac- 
cording to a good deal of evidence 
from many sources, are particularly 
obsessed with a desire to be secure 
rather than to take large risks for 
large gains, the risks and high income 
taxes being certain and the gains 


| problematical. 


A plan such as this assures a pros- 
pective salesman that, if he has aver- 
age ability and diligence. he will be 
secure for his lifetime with a basic 
salary proportionate to the standard 
territory's value. It obviously implies 
(but this does not mean much to any- 
body who is primarily concerned with 
security and who puts opportunity 
second) that the chance for promotion 
quickly is reduced. There will not be 
much turnover to create new vacan- 
cies in the established organization 
and so promotion will come mostly 
from expansion. 

Such a plan, however, does give in- 
centive, since added earnings come 
from doing a better than average 
(better than normal sales expectancy 
or pro rata share of standard terri- 
tory contribution to break-even point 
volume) sales job. There is also the 
presumption that the man who does 
an exceptional job will receive prefer- 
ence when a better territory becomes 
available. Some incentive is traded for 
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a large measure of security, but no 
ceiling is placed on reward for good 
work. 

A plan of this sort, consequently, 
will appeal to prospective salesmen 
who are conditioned to think of se- 
curity of tenure as an essential part 
of a job, and it will also tend to give 
them a vested interest in the time they 
spend so that they will be reluctant to 
leave for a slightly better (but not 
sensational) opportunity. 

From a management point of view, 
such a plan makes salesmen almost as 
amendable to discipline as a straight- 
salary plan does. Since compensation 
is guaranteed for the term of the con- 
tract, irrespective of sales volume, 
stipulations can be made about cuties. 
The begging and cajoling to get re- 
ports made and other non-selling jobs 
done can be eliminated, since com- 
pensation for doing these things is 
paid. 

Most important of all, such a plan 
gives salesmen a cash incentive to go 
along with sales policies and to seek 
profitable volume insteal of just any 
volume. 


‘Oil & Gas Journal’ Names Two 
V-P's; One Managing Editor 

Mitchell Tucker, advertising manager, 
Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and advertising 
manager. Simon H. Rourke, former 
business manager, will be executive 
vice-president and will continue in his 
capacity as treasurer. Engineering Edi- 
tor Kenneth B. Barnes will become man- 
aging editor. 


Jenkins Drops 3-Year Subscriptions 

Effective Jan. 1, Jenkins Publications, 
Los Angeles, will stop sale of subsecrip- 
tions of more than two years. This policy 
also applies to controlled circulation 
readership. which will be certified after 
six months for new readers and after 
two years fer distribution now con- 
firmed. The new circulation rulings are 
designed to substantiate readership 
within a definite time interval. 


‘Industrial Leboratories' 
Names Relyea Vice-President 

William H. Relyea, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and eastern man- 
ager, with offices in New York, for /n- 
dustrial Laboratories, new Chicago 
monthly publication devoted to industry, 
government and technical university 
laboratories. He formerly represented 
publications of the American Chemical 
Society. 


NAMEPLATE PROBLEMS? 


Send for this Manual of. 


MEYERCORD DECAL 


NAMEPLATES 


HOW TO SOLVE NAMEPLATE 
PROBLEMS ON ANY SURFACE 


Most useful nameplate manual 
ever offered! Shows hundreds of 
uses for durable, washable Decal 
nameplates—as trademarks, in 
structions, charts or diagrams — in 
all sizes, colors and designs. Ap 
plication 1s fase, easy, economical 
On metal, glass, wood, china 
plastic, leather, rubber, crinkle 

curved, flat or flexible surfaces 
Meyercord Decals provide low 
cost permanent identification 


JeMEYERCORD( 


Worlds Larges ecture 


S323 W LAKE ST 


CHICAGO 44 aks 


picture of a 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Agency executives whose 
clients have products to sell to 
the steel industry——know that 
the Iron and Steel Engineer is 
the industry’s No. 1 publica- 


tion, and consistently recommend it for complete cover- 
age of this billion dollar annual market. Send for the 
Iron and Steel Engineer facts today! 


Write for N.1.A.A. Sales Presentation 


1010 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Telephone men teep up 
with whet's new in tele- 
phone equipment and 
supplies... and. 
latest wrinkles in con- 
struction and maointe- 
nance through the col- 
umas of FORTNIGHTLY 
TELEPHONE ENGI. 
NEER. 
Millions of dollars are 
being poured into the 
telephone industry by the government as o 
result of the recently passed Rural Telephone 


Act Loans ore ) being made to telephone 
tor ding or improving serv- 
ice to rural creas at 2% and for terms 
ranging up te 35 years. The next three or 
four yeors will see more money spent by 
tel c i for new equipment, 
construction ete., then in ony like period in 
telephone history 
This entire market can be developed 
throegh 


FORTNIGHTLY 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for sample copy and rate cord 
7720 Sheridan Rood @ Chicago 24, Illinois 


JACK FROST'S 
A 
PIKER! 


More wonderful than na. 
ture’s iey artist is the red-hot, 
$3,000,000,000 refrigeration 
and air conditioning market. 
Are vou making all the sales 
of parts, materials or com 
ponent assemblies you might 
to these Original Equipment 
Maufacturers? 


Want complete information? 
WRITE TODAY! 


Refrigerating 
Engineering 


The American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers 
40 W. 40th St, Mew York 18, NY 


Send for Reprints of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Articles 


@ The following :eprints of outstanding editorial features are offered as a special 
service to IM readers. Please send reprint order (number and name of article) 
with exact amount in coin, stamps or check to: The Editor, Innustaiat Marxer- 
inc, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. Sorry, but we are unable to handle credit 
orders under $!. We'll be happy to bill you for larger amounts. 


R201. Four Ways for an Advertising Agency to Make o Profit, by Ira W. Rubel, Nov. 
1950. 

R200. How Industry Buys, by John H. Platten, 

R199. Business Paper Volume for 1949 Analyzed, by Venezian, Aug., 1950. 

R198. Ten Woys for Salesmen to Woo the Purchasing Agent, by J. E. Coleman, Aug. 


1950. 10c. 

R197. How A Product Handbook Can Prove Your Ad Results, by Robert DO. Towne, July, 
1950. 10c. 

R196. How Business Papers Con Meet Their New Compotition, by William A. Mar- 
steller, April, 1950. 

R195. Census Shows Big Increase in Power Use, May, 1950. !5c. 

R194. Decentrolize Your Sales Force for More Effectiveness, by Glen H. Treslor, May 


1950. 15¢ 
R193. Organizing ond Managing Industrial Market Research, by Boy E. Estes, Jr.. 


May, 1950. 
RI92. Why readership surveys go wrong . . . and how to right them, by Robert B. 
Luchers, Moy, 1950. 
R190. Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies: 1947. Aved, 1950. 10c. 
R189. Publicity Con Bring Sales If You Pinpoint to Target, by Harry W. Smith, Jr., Feb. 


1950. 10c. 


R186. te ineers? Educate Them, but... by Husley Modeheim 749. 
R185. Advertising Pay Unless You Have e Job for it, by Julian O- 
1949. 15c. 
R184. How to Use Graphs in Industrial Advertising, by L. Leonard Philips, - 49. \06 
R183. Globe-Wernicke Scraps Its Precedents with a New Marketing Plan, ty W © 
Downing, August, 1948. 10c. 
R182. How to Get Publicity—Your Hidden Sales Asset, by Ho! Burnett, hg 1948. 1Se. 
RIB!. Back Your Sclesmen with Advertising's Fire Power, by D. F. Austin, July, 1949. 10c. 
R180. 22 Things You Should Know About Industrial Buyers, July, 1949. 10c. 
RI78. 5 Steps to Finding Out . . . Does Your Employe Magazine Pay?, by Ken M. Davee, 
June, 1949. 10c. 
R175. How to Measure Results of Industrial Advertising, by William A. Marsteller, 
May, 1949. 15c. 
R173. Guideposts for Forecasting, by Fronk D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., Oct.. Nov., Dec., 
1948, Jon., 1949. $1.00. 
R172. How to Get the Meat Out of Starch Reports, by Richard L. Edsall, May, 1949, 10c. 
RI71. Dustry Rides Again, by Richard B. Carland, Apr., 1949. 10c. 
RI70. 16 Ways to Sell to Engineering Departments, by J. T. Bennett, Apr., '49. 10c. 
R169. How to Advertise to Business Men, by Howard G. Sowyer, Nov., Dec., 1948. Part | 
of Series. 
R168. How to Make External Publications Pay Off, by Harrison M. Terrell, Oct., Nov., 
Dec., Jon., Feb., 1948-49. 50c. 
R167. How to Plan and Pep Up Your Show Exhibit, by Kori F. Kirchhofer, Jon., 1949. 10c. 
R166. Keep the Line Open Between Employer and Employe, by Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons, May, June, July, Aug.. Sept., 1948. 50c. 
R165. How Industrial Buying Is Done, by W. D. Crelley, July, 1948. 10c. 
R164. How Advertising Agencies Can Overcome Management's Adverse Attitude, by 
Leo Burnett, November, 1948. 10c. 
R61. We went to Four-Color Inserts On o Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, '48. 10c. 
R160. Mockup Demonstrator Improves Sclesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe, 
Oct., 1948. 10c. 
RI58. Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15e. 
RI5S7. Sending a New Heating Product to Morket, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
R155. Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 
R154. Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 
R153. Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Kor! F. Kirchhofer, 
Mey, 1948. 10c. 
R152. Catologs as Sales Tools, by 8B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 
R145. How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 10c. 
R144. Techniques That Will Moke Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chosers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25¢. 
R143. How to Make “Nen-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., ‘48. 10c. 
Ri4!. Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp, Feb. 
1948. 10c. 
Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Wolter, 1948. 10c. 
R138. Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 
R137. yey Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
G. Van de Loo, Oct. 1947. 10c. 
R133. The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept. Oct. and Nov., 1947. 
R127. The Economics of Industriol Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 10c. 
RI21. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper. Mar., 1947. 15Sc. 
R105. The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 
*12-poge reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the quidence of « 
special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—5O cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 
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Industrial Publicity 


(Continued from page 72) 


useful in unselling the publicist as he 
can in selling the editor. 

6. Often, many story ideas go un- 
cultivated merely for lack of time and 
manpower. Here free-lancers are like 
additions to your staff. For a mini- 
mum of work on the publicity- 
man’s part (though don’t think free- 
lancers can work without help) good 
but untold stories can see the light of 
day. 

What are the “rules” of working 
with free-lancers? The first is know 
who they are. 

The best way to do that is to study 
all the magazines that might possibly 
be interested in your material. Check 
the by-lines; compare them with the 
editorial names listed in the mast- 
head. 


Confer Personally 


From such a study, continued over 
a few months, can be compiled a list 
of the major and most consistent free- 
lancers. Thoughtful reading of their 
stuff will reveal at least some inkling 
of the direction and range of their 
individual interests. Also, it is well to 
confer personally, because free- 
lancers may well have writing interests 
far from the fields apparent in a few 
samples of their work. 
The second “rule” is to know-free- 
lancers personally. This is important 
,ot alone that you may know their in- 
terests, but that they may know yours. 
You will have no difficulty reaching 
nd meeting them. For you are an im- 
pertant part of their livelihood—a 
source of ideas, an entry to facts and 
situations, a form of assistance in the 
‘evelopment of stories, that they de- 
pend on heavily. 


W hat’s Happening? 


Constantly keep free-lancers aware 
of what is happening within your com- 
pany or to your clients. That means 
sending along to them, as a matter of 
course and without any particular ex- 
pectation that they will see the light 
of day. your general news releases. 

But, the free lance isn’t going to care 
much about mere personnel appoint- 
ments. Don’t send him such chaff. If 
you do, he soon will not read anything 
you send him. Save for his eyes mate- 
rial that he might conceivably use—or 
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Here’s what 


market: 


* (Conducted by Research Report Company, 
Chicago) 


r 8500 Reader 


In a national study* of readership of construction publica- 
tions MR. BIG WAS FIRST in his own big ($1 billion-plus) 


READ REGULARLY by more than 3 TIMES as many readers 
as the nearest competitive magazine named . . . by more, in 
fact, than the next 5 magazines combined! 


ONSTRUCTION 


READ MOST THOR. 
OUGHLY in its area by a 
more than 4 T/MES as many ; 
readers as the next magazine 
named — by more than 
TWICE as many as ALL ' 
OTHER 13 construction : 
magazines named! 


Write or Wire 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
for your copy of preliminary 

survey report 


MARKETS AND MEDIA 


For detailed facts on 85 indus- 
trial and trade markets, and 
the publications serving them, 
refer to your copy of Industrial 
Marketing's Market Data Book 
Number. 


SALES MANAGERS—Wont o distinc- 
tive, original Christmas gift pockage for 
your customers this yeor? Send for infor- 
mation about new Popcorn Villoge Git | 
POP'N'KITs. Popcorn Village, Box 278, | 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicage 44, 


IN THE 
spoT 


ib. wiriatere BATTERY 
WALKIE-RECORDALL ABACK 


BATTERY RECORDER 
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For Products used in 
HEATING or PLUMBING 


HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS offers 
these advantages to Advertisers: 


Largest coverage of contractors, dealers, wholesalers and 
distributors in the heating and plumbing field. 


2 Editorial content based on findings of what is of greatest 
readership interest to these men — descriptions of new 
equipment, and manufacturers’ bulletins and catalogs. 


3 Tabloid layout assures high visibility for your advertise- 
ment, no matter where it is located. 


4 High responsiveness to advertising in HEATING & 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS — proof of its efficacy 
as the right kind of advertising medium to the right men — 
is indicated by an average of 7,000 inquiries per issue. 


The ONLY magazine that 
covers the full range of the 
contractors’ and whole- 
salers’ work interest — 
Radiator Heat, Warm Air 
Heat, Oil Heat, Gas Heat, 
Plumbing, Piping. Venti 
lating, Air Conditioning. 


Write today for sample copy 
and detailed facts. 


Heating & 
Plumbing 


148 Lafayette St. SP == 
New York 13, N. Y. See 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


85 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1951 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


that might be useful background ma- 
terial in his files. 

A problem that frequently arises 
with free-lancers as well as with edi- 
tors is the question of exclusive ma- 
terial. Your promise of an “exclusive” 
may be of considerable importance 
to the free-lancer, in terms of how 


salable will be his finished product. 


Matter of Principle 


However, when a free-lancer asks 
for exclusivity on a story idea, you 
must ask yourself “Is this news, and 
net merely feature development of 
news?” News—-significant news— 
should as a matter of principle be 
made available to all who are in- 
terested under equal circumstances, 
and not “saved” for the favored. 

But, if the material asked for with 
exclusive protection is properly avail- 
able for exclusive use, then the game 
must be played that way to the hilt, 
and every possible protection af- 
forded the guarding of its exclusive- 
ness. To do less is to breach a valu- 
able trust. 

Freelancers can be counted among 
a publicist’s best friends—but only at 
the cost of some intelligent effort and 
a willingness to serve. A human ap- 
proach to their problems and points 
of view will yield impressive results 
to the industrial publicist who wants 
to do a better job—and get more re- 
sults. 


‘Advertising Age’ 
Volume Figures 
Incorrect November, 1949, advertising 
volume figures for Advertising Age, 
Chicago, appear on page 106 of this is- 
sue of Inpustrian, Marketinc. Correct 
figures are 244 pages, not 307 pages. 


Sweet's Catalog Names Walter 


L. Rohe Walter has been appointed 
director of client relations for Sweet's 
Catalog Service, F. W. Dodge Corp.. 
New York. He was formerly director of 
advertising and public relations for 
Flintkete Co.. New York, and is edi 
tor-in-chief of MeGraw-Hill’s Library 
of Business Management. 


NACA to Survey Marketing Costs 


The National Association of Cost Ac 
countants, New York, is currently mak- 
ing a national survey of costs of mar- 
keting studies. Results will be an- 
nounced in several months 
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How to Advertise 
(Continued from page 54) 


less making a base of 100, ads having 
121 to 200 words secured 10% more 
observation and ads having 201 to 
500 words obtained 34% more ob- 
servation. 

It was found that for every prod- 
uct, regardless of its nature, the ads 
were recalled better and read more if 
they contained more information. 

Which seems to suggest at least 
that the reader isn’t frightened by 
long copy. 

Copy, then, should not be short for 
the sake of being short; it should be 
as long as the reader's interest lasts 
and should stop before his patience 
does. 


‘Easy’ Reading 

Keep sentences short. Last month I 
referred to the Flesch Formula for 
writing so as to make reading easy: 
short sentences, short words, plenty of 
personal references. Point No. 1 is to 
keep sentences to an average of 11 
words, which, in the Flesch scale, 
represents “easy.” 

This advice is good not only be- 
cause long sentences sometimes dis- 
courage reading (although this rule 
can be broken, with skill), but also— 
and chiefly, | believe—because it is 
well to give the reader only one idea 
ata time. 

Frequently, an advertising ‘copy 
writer, faced on the one hand with an 
abundance of copy facts (or a client 
desirous of “loading” the ad) and on 
the other with a strictly limited area 
in which to work, will pack into 
single sentences—by means of hang- 
ing participles, compound modifiers, 
parenthetical thoughts, and other de- 
vices—more ideas than the reader, at 
his normal pace, can comfortably ac- 
commodate. 

The sentence just concluded is an 
example of “loading”—too many 
ideas, including digressive ideas, in 
one seq uenc e. 

One idea per sentence is enough. 
Without the rest afforded by the 
white space between sentences, the 
reader either wearies fast or fails to as- 
similate. Whereas my “bad example” 
sentence above was merely “loaded,” 
the following are packed: 

(Blank) Spray Equipment enables you 
to increase productivity four-fold and 
gives quality performance in these 6 ways: 
greater «peed . . easier application . . less 
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Bryant Heater Division faced strong 
competition at the American Gas 
Association Convention in Atlantic 
City. Literally hundreds of gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers filled the 
Convention floor with products -- 
for dealers have to see before they 
can be sold. Bryant wanted a dis- 
play that would draw the dealer's 
eye — and draw the dealers in. 

R. A. Bissell, Bryant's Sales Man- 
ager, came to us with the facts and 
we designed their display. Since 
many products had to be shown — a 
variety of sizes and shapes — we 
started bv building small-scale 


How to pull away from'‘close’ competition 


models, This way, all the wrinkles 
were ironed out — proper placing of 
products, handling of traffic, overall 
visibility —and when show time 
came, the dealers saw what Bryant 
knew, not hoped, they'd see 

If you're an exhibitor for whom 
we've designed and constructed dis- 
plays, you know what our thirty 
years experience means to you. If 
you're not, do what Bryant did 
call Ivel. And if you'd like to know 
more about Trade Show Exhibits 
send for our free book “Handbook 
of Selling in Three Dimensions.” 


IVEL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AWD BUILDERS OF DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS FOR TRADE SHOWS AND CONVENTIONS 
96-22 43rd Avenue, Corona, New York City 
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photo engraving company 
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CHICAGO 6, 
TELEPHONE: 


SOUTH CLINTON 5ST. 
FR-2-6343.44-45 
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Read by 81% 


of the General Managers 


Our new Readership Survey shows 
that WOOD PRODUCTS ix a top 
pet onnel book. While it perco 
ates down throughout the factory, 
it is largely managerial——as edited! 
It reaches those IN THE KNOW— 
those whe can say YES to your 
sales efforts. 

If you sell to the woodworking 
field, get this fact-packed survey. 
You'll learn much and profit lots 
by in the industry's No. 
1 book. 


Send for free copy of this 
Survey and Morket 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 
tat eubecribers 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


Phone: WAbosh 2-1000 
343 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 4 


HALF AS LARGE, HEAVY 
AND EXPENSIVE AS PYR- 
AMID EASEL PORTFOLIOS 


—for same page area. Shows 
double-page vertical spread. 
Sets up and takes down in 
a flash—no buttons or gadg- 
ets to fool with. 
Carried in stock in 4 sizes. 
* Also 100s of other items. 
SE FOR FREE 
FOLDER 


Sales Jools, Duc. 


1226 West Madison Street 


‘ CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


fatigue . . greater uniformity . . better 
coverage . . and lower cost. 

Whether you ure finishing the things 
you make, or muintenance-painting your 
plant: it can be dene better, faster, more 
economically with (Blank) Equipment . . . 
spray guns, «spray booths, automatic spray 
production lines and air compressors. 

Because ( Blank) will reduce production 
costs, cut maintenance expenses, improve 
product performance or do ALL 3, by re- 
ducing noise, vigration, excessive friction 
and mechanical failures In One Operation! 

Where gear motors or motors with re- 
ducers have been used before to achieve 
lower output speeds, this new (Blank) 
proves its advantages every time in simpli- 
fied design, space-saving compactness, 
and quiet, efficient operation. 

Precision built of special shock-resist- 
ing steel, heat-treated and tempered to 
the proper hardness for your application, 
these (Blank) tools will help increase 
productive output, cut down production 
coat, 

(Blank) Bearings, noted throughout 
the world for their high quality, carry 
power smoothly, efficiently, with no over- 
heating to cause disastrous fires, no ex- 
cessive wear to cause bearing failure and 
costly production break-downs. 

Other features—spark-safe, statie-dis- 
seminating, non-dusting, corrosion resist- 
ant, easy-to-clean, non-slip, economical. 

Copy should not be that crisp. Tele- 
grams are difficult to read when they 
run to any length, because all the non- 
essential words are left out, and it’s 
the non-essential words, giving the 
reader relief between the high spots, 
which help to make reading easy. 

Even Time magazine, noted for its 
crisp, curt style, sprinkles an astonish- 
ingly high percentage of non-essential 
words—transitional connectives, self- 
interrogations, and other change-of- 
pace interruptions—throughout _ its 
text without in the least sacrificing 
celerity. 

So a sentence should be short 
enough to contain only one idea—and 
long enough to make that one idca 
easy to digest. 

Active voice is recommended. There 
is a temptation, when writing about a 
technical subject, to tell, in passive 
voice, what is being done to some- 
thing, rather than what something 
does. Active voice gives life to copy. 

Here is a good example of short 
sentences and active voice: 

You probably weren't thinking of years 
of service. You bought your aluminum 
snow shovel because it was so light, so 
easy to handle. Nature made aluminum 
light. But a lot of things had to happen 
to make aluminum that would last. 

Aleoa made those things happen. 

A «now shovel needs strength, as well 
as corrosion resistance. It costs millions 


product, in true scole, strikingly realistic, with 
ottention-getting color, give you three dimen- 
sional merchandising impact thot clinches soles! 


The Most Valveble Dispicy Spoce in the 
World is the palm of your promect'’s hond. Put 
your product there, using ideol Models os 
selling tools to perform these essential soles 
steps inexpensively: (1) Ploce your product in 
your prospect's hane’s (2) Assist your prospect 
to visvolize your product filling his needs (3) 
Wustrate function and styling of your product 
ot the point of sole 

Our new folder shows you how nationolly- 
known manufacturers use soles-building Ideol 
Plastic Models . . . and may give you ideas for 
their use. Your free copy is ready — write today. 


Representative'’s inquiries invited. 


17251 Moran Ave. 
Detroit 12, Michigan 


For over 65 ~~ the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


Here's What We Read! 


If you want full information about 
our coverage drop us a line asking for 
our Beeklet Ne. 60 which lists more 
than 2100 publications that we read, 
divided into four major classifications. 
Booklet also contains some interesting 
information about our method of han- 
dling clippings. Booklet Ne. 50 “Maga- 
zine Clippings Aid Business” tells 
how the service is used by business 
Organizations and their agencies. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
© [term 


Consumer zines 
343 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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to find the right alloys of aluminum fer 
that. Alloys strong as steel, that could be 
rolled into sheet, for blades; drawn into 
tubes, for handles; made into rivets, to 
join them. .. . 

Use the little words. Flesch Point 
No. 2 is to use short words—150 
syllables to 100 words is about right. 

This rule is a good one partly be- 
cause short words are more familiar, 
especially to those business men (per- 
haps in the largest proportion) who 
are more mechanical than literary- 
minded, and partly because the short- 
er words happen very often to be 
more pictorial or more vigorous. 

By and large, Anglo-Saxon words, 
usually having fewer syllables, are 
sharper, more positive, more colorful, 
than those extended from Latin roots. 
Much of our speech gets what action 
and color it has from the good Anglo- 
Saxon words; it’s when we choose to 
become rhetorical or fall into being 
pompous that we favor the longer 
Latin-derived words. 

For example: do rather than per- 
form, use rather than operate, get 
rather than procure. You can get it 
rather than it is available. 

It is said of Claude Hopkins, the 
great copy genius, that his copy 
probably contained fewer three-syl- 
lable words per square inch than any 
other copy writer before or since. He 
used long words only when there 
wasn’t a short word that could do the 
job better. 

Obviously, in writing technical 
copy, it will be necessary to use long 
and (to you) obscure words frequent- 
ly, but you must remember that tech- 
nical terms are both familiar and 
meaningful to the men for whom they 
are intended. 

The one exception to this short- 
word rule concerns pronouns, Short 
as they are, avoid them as much as 
possible—using (and repeating, if 
necessary, short of the point of irrita- 
tion) the nouns or names which the 
pronouns would represent. 

Another good rule: singular is bet- 
ter than plural. 


[To Be Continvep] 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
reach the greatest paid 
audience of business 

and industrial buyers 

in the world. 


¥ 


Basic circulation principles are discussed in a new 
McGraw-Hill booklet, “Intrinsic Values of Paid 
Circulation.”’ Ask your McGraw-Hill man for your 
copy, or write us on your business letterhead. 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Burkhardt to ‘Excavating Engineer’ 


H. A. Burkhardt, former copywriter, 


advertising production manager and ADQUARTERS | 5 IM ESS 
space buyer for Bucyrus-Erie Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been named sales manager : 
for Excavating Engineer and The Driller, = 


published by Excavating Engineer Pub- 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Ad Scribe 
“Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News 
“American Artisan 
American Aviation Publications. Inc 
*American Ceramic Societ 
American Machinist 
*American Metal Market 
*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 
American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers 
American Type Founders 
*Annual Meat Packers Guide 
“Architectural Record 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 
Associated Business Papers 
*Associated Construction 
Pub! ications 
Atlantic Fisherman 
Atlas Film Corporation 
Automotive Industries 
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"Bacon's Clipping Bureau 
Bank 
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*Breskin ~ Sl, o7 
Business News 93 
Business Week Insert between 64-65 
*Butane-Propane News 135 
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*Ceramic Bulletin 
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Chemical Engineering Catalog 
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*MacRae’s Bluebook 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 
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*Materials & Methods 
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*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
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*Mechanical Engineering 
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*New Equipment Digest 
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*Olsen Publishing Co., The 
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you almost make! 


Many a “near miss” could have been a “hit” 
with better timing. Your salesman may call on 


a prospect six months too soon or two minutes 


too late...so, what can you do about it? 
Why gamble? When you want to sell the 
ELECTRICAL, MINING or TEXTILE Markets 


you can increase the impact of your adver- 


tising with adequate product information that 
is pre-filed in the hands of the buyer... when 
he is ready to act! This procedure increases the 
chance that your salesmen will be called in at 
the right time, thus avoiding the loss of a sale 
simply because the salesman wasn't there when 
he was needed. Make sure that your story is 
there,even when your salesman isn’t, (suarantee 
consideration when it’s time to place the order 

remember, you can't show a profit on sales 
you almost make 

The cost is low... the potential is high. Talk 
over the advantages of pre-filing your pro- 
duct data in the ELECTRICAL, MINING and 
TEXTILE Markets with your Advertising Man- 
ager and your Advertising Agency plan to 


do something about it today! 


For rates, see STANDARD RATE & DATA 
SERVICE and MARKET DATA BOOK, 


SELLERS seeking BUYERS use Advertising — BUYERS seeking SELLERS use Catalogs 
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The 
Nation’s 
most 
widely 
quoted 


monthly 
business 


paper 


is now MILL & FACTORY 


Pasted end to end, the news clip- 
pings quoting MILL & FACTORY dur- 
ing the past twelve months make a 
streamer 101 ft. long. The nation’s 
newspapers now quote MILL & 
FACTORY more than any other busi- 
ness paper — market quotations ex- 
cluded. 

In the past year alone, editorial 
information from MILL & FACTORY 
met the eyes of 
28,923,908 newspaper readers. 

This tribute to the job our editors 
are doing is gratifying. But what 


pleases us far more is this: 


When industrial marketers 
make their own readership sur- 
veys, they find that more of their 
customers and prospects read 
mitt & FACTORY than any other gen- 
eral industrial publication. 


This is accomplished with 40,000 
circulation in competition with cir- 
culations of 54,000 or higher. (MILL 
& FACTORY advertising rates are pro- 
portionately lower.) 


Could there be any stronger evi- 
dence of editorial and circulation 
excellence? 

Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Only M&F can guarantee identified buyer coverage 
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